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PREFACE 


This book is based on the recommendations of the 
“Report of the Classical Investigation.” 

Connected Latin is introduced in Lesson 1 and forms, 
throughout the book, the basis for the presentation of new 
vocabulary, syntax, and inflections. Abundant material, 
including detached sentences and oral exercises, is provided 
for reenforcement and drill. 

Pupils are trained to take in the thought of a Latin sen- 
tence in the Latin order before translating. Abundant direc- 
‘tions, questions, and suggestions teach the pupil how to 
attack Latin sentences and, in general, how to study. 

New words are first met in an enlightening context, and 
pupils are trained to get at the meaning of new words from 
the context and from light thrown upon their meaning by 
related Latin and English words. | 

Many forms and many principles of syntax have been 
postponed until the second year, and there is a corresponding 
increase in the amount of experience provided with the forms 
and syntax introduced. The functional aspect of these 
elements is emphasized throughout. Latin grammatical 
principles are presented in intimate association with the 
corresponding principles in English. 

About five hundred and fifty words are set for mastery 
during this year; the large number of associations provided 
throughout will greatly facilitate the learning of these words. 
They have been chosen for their importance in English, for 
their importance in Latin as indicated by the frequency of 
their occurrence in Latin literature generally and not in 
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Caesar only, and by reason of their occurrence in- various 
lists compiled individually and found in state syllabi. 

The value of Latin for English is stressed throughout the 
book: (1) English derivatives are treated systematically, 
with emphasis upon the natural English setting in which these 
words occur; (2) interesting stories of words form a con- 
tinuous feature; (3) grammatical principles studied in Latin 
are applied to the correction of errors in English speech; 
(4) training in translation as an exercise in the improvement 
of English is made possible through the use of connected 
Latin; (5) simple spelling relations are developed with 
practice material. In this connection it will be noted that 
consonant 7 is represented by /, in conformity with the long 
accepted usage in the case of »v. Throughout, definite atten- 
tion is given to the development of an understanding of 
general language relationships of a simple type. 

Unusual provision is made for developing a historical and 
cultural background through the Introduction and through 
the content of the Latin readings, which deal entirely with 
Roman life, traditions, and heroic legends, and with classical 
mythology. The English introductions to the stories, the 
notes on Roman life and customs, and the references for out- 
side reading contribute to the attainment of the same objec- 
tive, as do most notably the illustrations prepared for this 
book by Messrs. Rodney Thomson and Sears Gallagher. 

We have provided for the assignment of work of varying 
quantity to students of varying abilities. In particular, we 
have so arranged the last two sections of each lesson as to 
permit selection for this purpose. The notebook also may be 
regarded as optional. 

For advice and assistance we are especially indebted to 
Miss Frances E. Sabin of Columbia University and to 
Professor H. A. Hamilton of Elmira College. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 
THE ROMANS AND THE GREATNESS OF ROME 


In studying Latin you are studying the language of the 
ancient Romans, a people to whom we owe a great part of 
our modern civilization and a still greater part of our Eng- 
lish language. You have doubtless heard much of Rome, 
one of the most famous cities in the history of the world, 
located on the banks of the river Tiber in central Italy. 
On the opposite page is a picture of a part of Rome — not 
of the modern city, but of the ancient city — as it may 
have looked eighteen hundred years ago. For Rome is 
very old and is often called ‘the Eternal City.” 

It will be one of the objects of your study of Latin to 
learn more about the history and life of this great and 
famous people and to discover what it is we owe to them 
in our language and in our ideas. 

In taking up any new subject it is important to find out 
first what we already know about it. What names of 
famous Romans can you recall, and what do you know 
about them? What stories or legends connected with the 
history of Rome have you read about? Describe any play 
or moving picture that you have seen in which Roman 


characters appeared. If you have read Shakespeare’s 
Xili 
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‘* Julius Caesar,”’ tell briefly the story of the play. Give the 
names of any Roman gods of whom you have heard, and 
tell what you know of them. 

Of course, Rome was not always a great and beautiful 
city, and the Romans did not always live in splendid 
palaces. Once Rome was only a little settlement on a hill 
by the Tiber, founded there seven hundred and fifty-three 
years before Christ. These early Romans lived in very 
primitive houses such as those pictured on page xvi. They 
had to fight against warlike neighbors for their very exist- 
ence ; but gradually they conquered their neighbors and ex- 
tended their territories. During the first two hundred and 
fifty years, when kings ruled Rome, only a small district 
around Rome was conquered. But after 500 B.c., when 
Rome had become a republic, her power spread more rap- 
idly. By the year 250 B.c. the Romans had conquered all 
Italy. It was during this period that there were performed 
those deeds of valor, of endurance, of self-sacrifice, of de- 
votion to country, that have made the names of the old 
Roman heroes familiar to all succeeding generations, in- 
cluding our own. Trace the growth of Rome on the map 
opposite. 

By the time of Caesar they had gained control of all 
the lands around the Mediterranean. Finally their empire 
included all of the world that was then civilized. Their 
dominion extended from the North Sea to the Desert of 
Sahara, and from the Atlantic Ocean to Persia and India. 
Never before had so many nations been ruled by one gov- 
ernment. Never before, or since, was so great a part of the 
civilized world under one government. The map between 
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pages xvi and xvii shows the Roman Empire at its widest. 
And all the time the city of Rome was increasing in size and 
splendor, until at length the Romans came to live amid 


WY ae gare t 


ROMAN POWER IN ITALY 


such surroundings as you have seen pictured. It is about 
this people in the days of its greatness that you will learn 
during the years that you devote to the study of Latin. 
There are many books that tell the story of ancient 
Rome in a fascinating way. Select one of the books men- 
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THATCHED HUTS IN MODERN ITALY 


The thatched huts pictured above are almost identical with those constructed 
by the early Romans. In the simple life of early Rome all the household lived 
together in one room 


tioned below and begin at once to read about Rome. 
Keep up this reading in English as long as you study 
Latin. 


‘*“Famous Men of Rome” by Haaren and Poland. 
*“The Story of the Roman People”’ by Tappan. 
“The City of the Seven Hills”? by Harding. 
““The Story of the Romans” by Guerber. 

*“A Day in Old Rome” by Davis. 


The myths which the Romans have passed down to us 
from the Greeks may be found in the following books: 


“The Wonder Book” and ‘“‘ Tanglewood Tales ’’ by Hawthorne. 
‘Classical Myths that live Today ”’ by Sabin. 
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the eastern Mediterranean were annexed by Pompey and Caesar. The part colored 
#reen represents the territory added during the two centuries after Caesar’s death and 
shows the Roman empire at its widest extent, at the close of Hadrian’s reign, A. D. 138. 
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II 


WHAT OUR LANGUAGE OWES TO THE ROMANS 


Our Language largely Latin 

Over half the words you meet in reading English were 
used in some form by the ancient Romans. How it has 
come about that English, originally spoken by the Anglo- 
Saxons in far-off Britain, is now so largely Latin, is an 
interesting story. 


The Spread of Latin 

Latin gets its name from Latium, a small district south 
of the Tiber, in which Rome was situated and to which 
Latin was originally confined. -As the Romans began their 
career of conquest they spread their language, and Latin 
became the language used not only throughout Italy but 
also in France and Spain and the other countries near 
the Mediterranean. 

All spoken languages are constantly undergoing changes. 
The English we speak today is not the same as the English 
spoken five hundred years ago. So Latin, as used in 
Italy, France, Spain, and elsewhere, underwent changes 
as the centuries passed, and finally it became Italian in 
Italy, French in France, Spanish in Spain, Portuguese in 
Portugal, and Rumanian in Rumania. Today these mod- 
ern languages plainly show direct descent from Latin; in- 
deed, they are called Romance languages, because they are 
derived from the language of the Romans. ‘‘Rumanian”’ 
is simply the word ‘‘Roman”’ slightly changed. 
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How Latin Words got into English 

Britain also was conquered by the Romans, and the 
inhabitants learned from their conquerors many words 
which have been passed down to us. But English was 
especially influenced by Latin when the Normans came 
over from France to Anglo-Saxon England A.D. 1066, 
under William the Conqueror, and brought with them a 
language descended from Latin. The two languages inter- 
mingled, with the result that many words of Latin origin 
became a part of the speech of the English people. 

During the centuries since the Norman Conquest a 
constant stream of Latin words has entered English, many 
in almost the same form in which they were used by the 
ancient Romans. Thousands of words have been directly 
imported into our language by scholars; others have been 
brought in indirectly through French and other Romance 
languages as a result of constant intercourse between the 
nations. 


How much the World uses Latin today 


Of the 20,000 words which you will most frequently 
meet in your English reading, about 10,400 are of Latin 
origin, 5400 came from Anglo-Saxon, and about 2200 
from Greek. This means that over half our commonly 
used words are derived from Latin, and that we owe a 
great debt to the ancient Romans. Thus Latin lives today 
in the speech of hundreds of millions of people throughout 
the world who are using words that were once a part of 
the Latin tongue. If you will look at the map (page xix) and 
observe the parts of the world in which English and the 
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Romance languages are spoken, you will see how much of 
the modern world is indebted to Rome for its language. 


Countries in which the English language is spoken 


tries In which the Romance languages are spoken 
{ 


Feito 
30 60 90 120 


LATIN A WORLD LANGUAGE 


English, which is half Latin, is the main language spoken in the parts of the 
world shaded with lines. The Romance languages, of Latin descent, are the 
main languages in the parts shaded with dots 


EXERCISE 


1. How did Latin get its name? Point out on a map where 
Latin was first spoken. /°- 

2. Point out on a map the extent of Roman territory in 
250 B.c.; at the time of the birth of Christ ; and at the time 
of widest extent. 

3. What are the Romance languages? Why are they so 
called? In what parts of the Old World are the Romance 
languages spoken today? In what parts of the New World 
are they spoken? How did Latin words get into English? 
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HOW LATIN WORDS APPEAR IN ENGLISH 


Three Forms of Latin Words in English 


Latin words, which make up over half the words we 
use in English, appear in our language in three forms. 


Latin Words that are still Latin 

First, there are words and phrases that are just the same 
today as they were when they came from the lips of a 
Roman two thousand years ago. When we use them, we 
are conscious that we are using Latin. Thus, when we 
speak of an alumnus of Harvard College, or of the alumnae 
of Smith College, or of the alma mater of President 
Coolidge, or of the salary a senator receives per annum, 
we are aware that we are using Latin words. When we 
use the plural of a noun of this class, we use a Latin, rather 
than an English, plural ending: so we say an alumnus, 
but the alumni; an alumna, but the alumnae; radius 
and radii; memorandum and memoranda. Such words, 
however, are given an English pronunciation. 

How many of the following words, phrases, and abbre- 
viations have you ever used? When you use them, you are 
using the very words a Roman might have used. 


Anno Domini post mortem incognito 
etc. pater noster pro tempore 
via ante bellum vs. 

E Pluribus Unum per diem ex tempore 
terra firma per capita vice versa 


finis ad libitum bona fide 
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Latin Words that have become English 


Secondly, there are many words that retain their original 
Latin form but have become so much a part of our lan- 
guage that we use them without being aware of their 


THE ROMAN FORUM 


This is a view of a reconstruction of the Forum, looking in the direction opposite 
that of the picture on page xii 


Latin origin. These words have plurals with the English 
form. The following are examples of this class of words: 


actor auditor curator error inertia odium 
altar campus decorum favor janitor omen 
animal cancer delirium honor labor ratio 
area circus divisor horror lens specimen 
arena color doctor impetus militia villa 


Many of these words have interesting histories. We 
owe the word arena to the popularity of gladiatorial games 
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among the Romans. Avena means ‘“‘sand,” and since the 
inclosed space where the combats took place was covered 
with sand, it was called the arena. Hence comes our word 
‘“arena,’’ meaning the scene of a contest of any kind. 


English Derivatives 


Thirdly, there are the words that are derived from Latin 
but have more or less changed their original form and 
meaning. These words are far more numerous than the 
words of the other two classes. Unless you have studied 
Latin, you will not realize how large is the proportion 
of words of Latin origin in the book or newspaper you 
may be reading. Observe how many words derived from 
Latin occur in the following passage from the Constitution 
of the United States (they are printed in bold-faced type) : 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
constitution for the United States of America. 


Try reading the passage above, first, without the Latin 
derivatives, and then with the Latin derivatives only. 
Which reading gives you a better idea of the thought ? 


EXERCISE 


In each of the following sentences there is a Latin word 
or phrase which we still feel to be Latin; an English word 
preserving its original Latin form but felt to be English; 
and one or more derivatives, that is, Latin words that have 
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changed their original form and meaning. Select an illustra- 
tion of each type from each sentence. 


a. The doctor made a post mortem examination. 

b. It was the consensus of opinion that a real casus belli existed. 
c. A bonus of $200 per capita was voted. 

d. The visitor delivered an ex tempore address. 

e. The auditor of the corporation receives $5000 per annum. 


The Notebook 


You have learned that there is a great deal in modern 
life, both in our ideas and in our language, that has been 
handed down to us from the Romans. In your English 
reading you will meet many references to the Roman 
people, their history, and their famous men. Every page 
of a newspaper contains Latin words in one or more of the 
three forms described in this lesson. Form the habit of 
noting such illustrations of our debt to Rome. For use in 
collecting and recording material of this kind you will 
need a loose-leaf notebook. In many ways the complete- 
ness of your notebook will indicate how much your study 
of Latin means to you; for if Latin becomes a part of 
your daily life, you will be constantly seeing Latin in the 
things around you, and your record of such discoveries will 
grow steadily. For suggestions as to the form of the note- 
book see the Appendix, page 1. 
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IV 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 


Two Ways of Pronouncing Latin 


There are two ways of pronouncing Latin: the English 
method, which you have naturally used in pronouncing the 
Latin words and phrases of the preceding chapter, and the 
Roman method, used by the Romans themselves. Con- 
tinue to give an English pronunciation to all Latin words 
and phrases that are common in English: as, vice versa. 
But when you read Latin passages aloud, or quote Latin 
as Latin, you should use the Roman method. 


The Roman Method of Pronouncing Latin 


The main difference between the two methods is that 
in the English method there are several different sounds 
for each vowel and for some of the consonants, while in 
the Roman method there are two sounds for each vowel 
and one regular sound for each consonant. 

The best way for you to secure a correct pronuncia- 
tion is by imitation. The quotations on the opposite page 
contain illustrations of all the vowels and important con- 
sonants. They will serve as models. As the Latin of the 
first few lessons is read aloud to you by your teacher, 
repeat it at once with the utmost accuracy. Repeat it 
also by yourself in your home study. By so doing you 
will soon acquire a correct ear that will guide you.* 


* A carefully made set of Latin phonograph records in the school would be 
a valuable aid to a correct pronunciation. 
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EXERCISE 


Pronounce carefully the following quotations after your 
teacher, first one word at a time and then as a whole. 
Observe that each vowel has two sounds according to whether 
it is long, as indicated by the macron (4, é, etc.), or short, as 
indicated by the absence of any mark. 


Festina lenté, Make haste slowly. [A favorite saying of 
the emperor Augustus. } 

Faber est quisque suae fortinae, Each one ts the architect 
of his own fortune. [This saying goes back to very early 
times among the Romans. | 

Labor omnia vincit, Perseverance 
overcomes everything. [The motto 
of Oklahoma.*] 

Montani semper liberi, Mountaineers 
are always free. 

Ad astra per aspera, To the stars 
through bolts and bars. {The motto 
of Kansas. | 

Cae) MOTTO AND SEAL OF WEST 

Méns sana in corpore sand, A sound VIRGINIA 
mind in a sound body. |The motto 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. | 

Dulce et decorum est pr6 patria mori, Ji 71s sweet and fit- 
ting to die for one’s country. [A frequently quoted line 
from the poet Horace. |] 

Carpe diem, Se7ze the opportunity. [Horace.] 

Nil déspérandum, Never despair. [Horace.] 

Véni, vidi, vici, J came, I saw, I conquered. {A famous 
message sent by Caesar after a swift campaign. |] 

Vox populi, vox dei, The voice of the people ts the voice of God. 

Jastitia omnibus, Justice to all. [The motto of the District 
of Columbia. ] 


* A collection of Latin mottoes, especially those of the various states, would 
form an interesting section in your notebook. 
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The Sounds of the Letters 
The vowels are pronounced as follows: 


a as in father a as in aha 
é as in they e as in met 
i as in police ias in pin 
6 as in nole o as in for 
ti as in rude u as in full 


After q, and sometimes after g and s, u has the sound 
of w. There are three common diphthongs, pronounced as. 


follows : ae as ai in aisle 


au as ow in owl 
oe as 02 in oil 


Most consonants are pronounced as in English, but 


‘c is always pronounced as in cat. 
g is always pronounced as in get. 
j is always pronounced as y in yet. 
s 1s always pronounced as in son. 
t is always pronounced as in top. 
v is always pronounced as w in wall. 


There are a few special points regarding the pronuncia- 
tion of b, ng, nqu, x, ch, ph, and th which you may best 
learn by imitating your teacher. 


Accent 


Never accent a word on the last syllable. If a word 
consists of more than two syllables, it is accented either on 
the second or on the third syllable from the end. Later you 
will learn what determines the position of the accent. For 
the present imitate the pronunciation of your teacher. 

For details regarding accent see the Appendix, page 3. 
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V 
HOW TO STUDY YOUR LATIN LESSON * 


I. Thoroughness means Success 

In beginning the study of Latin you should realize that 
success in it requires the thorough mastery of each successive 
step much more than has been the case with some other 
subjects you have studied. Keep constantly in mind that 
each step is to be the foundation for another step, and 
master every step as you proceed. 


II. The Importance of the Right Method of Study 

Learning Latin requires persistent study, but you will 
learn Latin more easily and more thoroughly if you study 
each lesson in the right way. The following paragraphs 
give you a general view of the problems you will meet and 
of the way to attack them. After you have studied some 
of the lessons which follow, you will find a re-reading of 
this chapter very profitable. In fact, throughout the first 
year you will find it worth while to return to this chapter 
from time to time and see whether you are continuing to 
study your lessons in the right way. 


III. Reading the Latin to get the Thought 
The purpose of reading Latin is to find out what it says. 
Your first step in the preparation of each of the lessons of 


* TO THE TEACHER. This “preview” of the general method of study is not 
intended for intensive study at this time. It seems desirable, however, to 
present pupils somewhere with a general view of the specific suggestions regard- 
ing method which are made at appropriate points throughout the book. Buta 
knowledge of the content of this lesson is not assumed in the lessons which 
follow, and some teachers may prefer to omit it at this time and to use it later 
for reference and study. 
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this book should be to read the Latin story through in Latin, 
with all your efforts centered upon getting the meaning of 
the passage, upon understanding the story told by the 
Latin. Read it to yourself. Then read it aloud, trying 
to see the natural thought-groups into which sentences in 


IN A ROMAN STREET 


The scene is in front of a barber’s shop. Men of the upper class in Rome wore 

the hair cut short and the beard closely shaven. In time of mourning the hair 

and beard were allowed to grow. Barbers’ shops were often places of resort 
where persons stopped to gossip with their friends 


Latin as in every language fall. Sometimes the entire 
meaning of simple sentences will be clear to you from this 
reading ; usually part, at least, will be clear. Part, how- 
ever, probably will not be clear. This is the part of the 
lesson that you must consider very closely. The problems 
that arise are described in the following paragraphs. 
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IV. The Causes of Difficulty in getting the Thought 


The difficulties in grasping the thought of a Latin sen- 
tence come from new words; or from new uses of words; 
or from new forms of words. Therefore you will con- 
stantly need to learn the meanings of words, which we call 
vocabulary ; new uses of words, which we call grammar or 
syntax; and new forms of words, which we call inflection, 
as in declension, comparison, or conjugation. The order 
of words in a Latin sentence will also require study. 


V. How to get the Meaning of a New Word 


When you meet a new Latin word, try your utmost to 
work out its meaning by yourself. Very often you will be 
able to decide the meaning from an English derivative of 
the new Latin word, or from another Latin word which 
is related to the new word and is familiar to you. For 
example, it is easy to infer the meaning of Latin rosa 
from the English derivative rose; and it is natural to 
suppose that if filia, with a feminine ending, means 
daughter, filius, with a masculine ending, means son. 


VI. Getting the Meaning of a Word from the Context 


Frequently you will be able to solve the meaning of a 
particular word by the general meaning of the rest of the 
sentence, or by the context, as it is called. For example, let 
us imagine that you have met the following sentence in 
Latin, and that you have determined the meaning of all the 
words except terra firma: “After the unlucky ship had 
been kept at sea three weeks by the accident, terra firma 
was indeed a welcome sight to its impatient passengers.” 
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To get the meaning of terra firma by the context, you 
should ask yourself what these words must mean to make 
sense; what they tell about the rest of the sentence. Ob- 
viously terra firma tells what was a welcome sight. What 
is it, then, that would be a welcome sight to one who has 
been detained at sea three weeks by accident? Either 
“land” or ‘“‘another ship”? would be a welcome sight. 
At this point in your reasoning such English derivatives of 
terra as ferrace and terrestrial will aid you to decide whether 
the word means “‘land” or ‘‘another ship.” To solve the 
meaning of a new word by context is to reason out what 
it must mean in order to make sense with the rest of the 
sentence. It is sensible guessing. 


VII. The Three Ways of Solving the Meaning of New Words 

There are thus three ways by which you may fre- 
quently discover for yourself the meaning of a new Latin 
word without looking up its definition in the vocabulary. 
These are: 


1. Through the use of the context 
2. Through the use of English derivatives 
3. Through the use of related Latin words 


VUI. The Use of the Vocabulary as a Last Resort 

When a new Latin word is unlike any other Latin or 
English word, and the context furnishes no help, you will 
need to look up its meaning in the vocabulary of the les-~ 
son or in the complete vocabulary at the end of the book. 
Never use the vocabulary to get the meaning of a word until 
you have done your best to work it out independently. 
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IX. New Syntax or Grammar 


The second difficulty you will meet in getting the 
thought of a Latin sentence will come from new ways of 
using words, or syntax, as the grammar of a language is 
called. Latin grammar and English grammar are much 
alike. Practically everything you have learned in English 
about parts of speech and their properties applies to Latin. 
You have studied in English about the subject of a verb, 
the object of a verb, possessives, nouns in predication, etc. 
All these uses are equally important in Latin and are ex- 
pressed by the same cases as in English. New uses will 
be explained in connection with reading lessons in which 
they occur. In studying them always consider whether the 
new use ts like or unlike the usage in our own language. 

The syntax of a word in a sentence is simply what it 
tells about the rest of the sentence. In taking up each 
new principle the first natural step, therefore, is to define 
what the word or group tells in terms of the rest of the 
sentence. Thus, in the sentence ‘‘He remained in the 
city,” in the city tells where he remained, and it is, accord- 
ingly, an adverbial phrase of place, modifying remained. 
You must then note how this idea is expressed in English 
or Latin. 


X. New Forms 

You are familiar with the fact that English nouns may 
be made plural by the addition of certain endings, such as 
-S, -€S, -en: as, boys, foxes, oxen. This is also true in Latin, 
and you are already familiar with some of the endings 
which are used in Latin to form the plural of nouns; for 
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instance, you know that the plurals of alumnus, alumna, 
and memorandum are alumni, alumnae, and memoranda. 
Possession may be expressed in English by the addition of 
the ending ’s to the noun: as, father’s. Likewise in Latin, 
possession is expressed by means of an ending; thus, 


nen 
: 


INSIDE A ROMAN HOUSE 


This picture of the interior of a house gives a glimpse of the surroundings amid 
which the home life of wealthy Romans was spent 
nauta is in the nominative case, but nautae is in the pos- 
sessive (or genitive) case, meaning sailor’s. You know that 
the objective case of nouns in English is like the nomina- 
tive, but that some pronouns have a special objective-case 
form with the ending -m: as, him, whom, them. In Latin 
both nouns and pronouns have a special objective-case 
form, also usually ending in -m: as, nautam. Other case 
uses, however, are expressed in English mainly by the use 
of separate words called prepositions: as, to a boy, for a 
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boy, of a boy, etc. In Latin these uses also are commonly 
expressed by the use of special endings, and sometimes by 
separate words and special endings. Thus the three Eng- 
lish cases become six in Latin. One of your main problems 
in Latin will be to learn these endings and the ideas which 
they express. So important is this problem that you will 
find that practically no Latin sentence can be comprehended 
without an understanding of the endings. You may almost 
say that the study of Latin is a study of endings. 


XI. Final Preparation of the Reading Exercise 


After you have made out the meaning of all the sentences 
in the passage you are reading, translate it into the very 
best English at your command, making sure that your 
translation tells a connected, sensible story and that you 
are using natural, idiomatic English. Sometimes your 
comprehension of the thought of a passage may be tested 
by questions on the story in English or Latin instead of 
by translation. Lastly, read the passage aloud in Latin 
again, giving attention to its thought as you would if you 
were reading a passage in English. 
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LESSON 1 


ANCIENT EUROPE * 


Read the following passage, preferably aloud. Try, with the 
help of the illustration on page 2, and of any English derivatives 
which suggest themselves, to get the thought of each sentence. 
Read the passage several times, if necessary. Sometimes sentences 
later on in the passage will throw light on what has gone before, 
and a second or third reading will give you the idea. Then, with 
the aid of the notes and the vocabulary, clear up any doubtful 
points. Finally, translate the entire passage into good English. 

1. Discipuli, picttram spectate (Pupils, look at the 
illustration). Picttira! est tabula! Eurdpae ? antiquae.* 

Ubi‘ est Britannia? Ubi est Gallia? Ubi est Hispania ? 
Ubi est Germania? Ubi est Graecia? Ubi est Italia? 

Britannia est insula. Sicilia est insula. Germania non 
est° insula. Gallia non est insula. 

Hispania est paeninsula. Graecia est paeninsula. Italia 
- paeninsula Europae antiquae® est. Italia est longa. Italia 
non est lata. Ubi est Roma? Roma est in Italia. 

Romani (The Romans) in Italia habitabant (lived). 
Germani in Germania, Britanni in Britannia habitabant. 
Gallia erat (was) provincia ROmae antiquae.’ Hispania 
provincia Romae erat. 


* TO THE TEACHER. Part of each exercise should be worked out “‘at sight” 
in class under the guidance of the teacher and then translated. 
1 
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2: Notes 


1. In Latin there are no words for the English articles a, 
an, and the. Consequently, in translating Latin into English, 
an article must be supplied wherever one is needed. Should 
pictira be translated an illustration or the illustration? 

2. The meaning of this and other proper names of the 
exercise is plain: but Gallia, which appears on the map to 


[ 


oe 


A 


OCEANUS ATL 


MAP OF ANCIENT EUROPE 


occupy what is now France, is to be translated Gaul, because 
the ancient Gallia included more territory than that of 
modern France. 

3. Eurdpae antiquae, of ancient Europe. The Latin expres- 
sion terra firma, with which you are familiar, prepares you to 
learn that a Latin adjective often follows its noun. 

4. All the sentences introduced by ubi are questions, and 
each contains the name of a country. What meaning must 
ubi have in order to make sensible questions ? 
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5. N6n est, 7s not. Observe that the order of words in Latin 
is not the same as the order in the English translation. Try 
to take in the thought in the Latin order of words, but in 
translating use the English order, no matter what the order 
in Latin may be. 

6. If Eurdpae antiquae means of ancient Europe, what does 
R6mae antiquae mean? 


3. Vocabulary 


In the vocabulary are listed the new words which have appeared 
in the reading exercise. If you have studied your lesson in the 
proper way, you probably have made out the meaning of many of 
these words either through the context or through association with 
English derivatives and related Latin words already known to you. 
The list is given here to enable you to check up and see whether you 
arrived at the correct meanings; to aid you in working out the 
meaning of a word you were unable to discover for yourself; and 
to enable you to fix the meanings permanently in your mind. 

You will see directly after many of the words a familiar English 
derivative or a related Latin word which you have already met. 
Whenever you are unable to discover the meaning of a new word 
as it occurs in the reading exercise and are forced to look it up, try 
first to get its meaning, or at least some general idea of its meaning, 
from the related word. You will find it an interesting mental game 
to cover up the meaning with a slip of paper, and, after deciding 
what you think a word means, to see if you are right. 

The meaning of each word is given in the third column, unless it 
may be easily made out from the context or from association with 
English derivatives and other Latin words. The query “Meaning?” 
—a short form of ‘*What is the meaning ?’”’ — will indicate that 
you are expected to discover the meaning of a word for yourself. 


NEw WoRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
disci’puli disciple pupils 
picti’ra picture illustration 
specta’te a spectator look at 


est 1s 
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NEw: WorRD RELATED WORD - MEANING 
ta’bula table (Meaning ?) 
anti qua antique (Meaning ?) 
ubi, adv. where? 
in’sula peninsula island 

non, adv. nonskid (Meaning ?) 
paenin’sula peninsula, insula (Meaning ?) 
lon’ga long (Meaning ?) 
la’ta latitude wide, broad 
in, prep. (Meaning ?) 
provincia province (Meaning ?) 


Learn so thoroughly the meanings of the underscored words in 
this list that you can give them as soon as you see or hear the 
Latin word. 


4. The Latin Vocabulary in English 


1. You have already learned that a knowledge of Latin will 
enable you to understand better English words derived from 
Latin. The following questions involve the application to 
English of the Latin words in the list above. 

Who were the Twelve Disciples? What is meant by calling 
a person a disciple of someone else? How may discipuli, if 
pronounced correctly, help you to spell disciple correctly ? 

What is an antiquarian? 

What is meant by calling England an znsular kingdom? 

In paeninsula the prefix paene- means almost. What, then, 
does peninsula literally mean? What does ae become in 
English derivatives ? 

From what word does longitude come? What is the iil: 
ference between Jatitude and longitude? 


2. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following words is connected by derivation: 


tabular, elongate, antiquarian, insulate, discipline, spectacle 
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Record these words in a section of your notebook. Leave 
a space under each derivative and watch for a good English 
sentence containing it. Copy or paste it into your notebook. 
For the notebook see the Appendix, page 1. 


3. From now on watch for other English words which you 
think may be derived from these same Latin words. 


4. The conquest of Europe by Rome is reflected in the 
large number of geographical names that are Latin in origin. 
Thus, Spain is from Hispania, Germany from Germania, Italy 
from Italia, Europe from Eurdpa, Britain from Britannia. 
The islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily preserve their 
Roman forms. Many names of cities, such as London, Paris, 
Cologne, go back to Latin forms. When you later read 
Caesar’s account of his conquest of Gaul, you will meet the 
Latin words from which come the names of the Rhone, the 
Rhine, the Marne, and the Seine. 

The vocabulary we use in geography is largely Latin. You 
have seen that island and peninsula are Latin. Continent, 
coast, ocean, lake, river, mountain, strait, estuary, promontory, 
isthmus, have come to us either from Latin or through Latin. 


5. Drill and Review 

Read each of the following sentences * in Latin, and then 
either translate it or state what the italicized word tells about 
the rest of the sentence: 

1. Tabulam spectate. 2. Insulam spectate. 3. Britannia 
non est longa. 4. Britannia non est paeninsula. 5. Britan- 
nia non est insula longa. 6. Ubiest tabula? 7. Ubi est in- 
sula? 8. Ubi est picttira? 9. Tabulaest lata. 10. Pictira 
non est lata. 11. Roma est antiqua. 12. Europa est lata. 


* To THE TEACHER. The sentences use the words of the reading exercise 
and may be comprehended and translated by the class at sight. 
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The extent of the city and the size and magnificence of its buildings are shown 
in this reproduction of Rome as it perhaps looked in the days of the emperors. 
Note the arch in the foreground. The open space beyond is the Roman Forum 


LESSON 2 
ANCIENT ROME 


Read the following passage, proceeding according to the direc- 
tions given in the previous lesson. Do not be afraid to guess at 
the meanings of new words, but be sure you are guessing sensibly. 
The meaning you decide upon should fit the story. 


6. Discipuli, picttram spectate. Haec (This) est picttira 
Romae antiquae. Picttira pulchra est. 

R6ma non est in Britannia. Roma non est in Germania. 
Roma non est in Graecia sed in Italia. 

Roma est antiqua. Roma antiqua erat magna et clara. 


Hodié Roma est magna et clara et pulchra. 
6 
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Italia est terra Eurdpae (of Europe). Italia antiqua erat 
terra Europae antiquae. Germania antiqua erat terra 
barbara.! Gallia quoque erat barbara. Sed Italia antiqua 
non erat barbara. Graecia quoque non erat barbara. Roma 
non erat barbara sed pulchra. 

Romani in terra pulchra habitabant. Romani in terra 
antiqua et clara habitabant. Graeci quoque in terra clara 
habitabant ; sed Graecia erat provincia Romae. 


ve : Note 


1. Do not use barbarous or barbaric or barbarian as a trans- 
lation of barbara. Derivatives from a Latin word furnish 
clues to the meaning, but are not themselves the meaning. 
What word suggests itself as the best translation ? 


8. Vocabulary 


In studying this and each succeeding vocabulary, follow care- 
fully the directions given in Lesson 1. Do not look up the meaning 
of a word until you have made every possible effort to solve it by 
yourself. 


New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
pul’chra beautiful, pretty 
sed, conj. but 

erat was 

mag’na magnify great, large 

et, cons. et cetera, etc. (Meaning ?) 

cla’ra clarify clear, bright, famous 
ho’dié, adv. today 

ter’ra terra firma (Meaning ?) 
bar’bara barbarous (Meaning ?) 


quo’que, conj. also, too 
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9. The Latin Vocabulary in English 


1. Explain on the basis of their derivation the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following sentences: 

a. The magnitude of the task did not daunt him. 

b. She was more famous for her pulchritude than for her intellect. 

c. He spoke with the utmost clarity. 

d. **The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
e. After the speech a prolonged discussion followed. 


2. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 

of the following words is connected by derivation: 
magnate, antiquated, spectator 

3. The stem specta-, which appears in spectate, look at, is 
found in many English derivatives. A spectator is one who 
looks at something. A spectacle is something one looks at. 
Spectacles are the means by which one looks at something. 
To expect something is to look out for it, and hence to antici- 
pate it. To respect someone is to look up to him. Respecifully 
means in a manner indicating that one looks up to another. 


4. Antic in “the antics of a clown” is a derivative of 
antiquus, old. It first meant something old, then, out of date, 
odd, and finally a grotesque trick. 


10. Drill and Review 


Read each sentence in Latin; then translate it or state 
what the italicized word tells about the rest of the sentence: 

1. Terra est lata. 2. Terra est pulchra. 3. Italia antiqua 
erat pulchra. 4. Britannia antiqua erat barbara. 5. Terra 
barbara erat magna et lata. 6. Hispania erat terra barbara, 
sed hodié Hispania non est barbara. 7. Ubi est insula 
magna? 8. Hodié Britannia est clé@ra insula. 


LESSON 3 
A ROMAN GIRL 


Read the following passage according to the directions given in 
Lesson 1. Try to take in the thought in the Latin order. 


11. Discipuli, picturam spectate. : 

Puella pupam portat.!. Quis puellam videt? Quis 
pupam? videt? Puella pupam amat. Pupa puellam 
délectat. 

Tunicam * puella gerit (wears). Bullam ‘ quoque puella 
habet. Bulla puellam délectat. Puella bullam curat, 
quod bulla puellam défendit (protects). 

Quis servam ® in pictiira videt? Serva tunicam gerit. 
Serva bullam non habet.* Serva puellam ctrat. Puellam 
amat.’ 

Puella columbam * habet. Columbam puella amat. Co- 
lumba puellam amat. Nunc puella et serva columbam 
spectant.° Columbam amant” et curant. 


12. Notes 


1. The Subject, Direct Object, and Verb. This sentence 
contains a combination of ideas which you use constantly in 
English and which will occur repeatedly in the Latin stories. 
It consists of a subject (puella, gzrl), telling who does some- 
thing ; a direct object (pupam, doll), telling to what the subject 
does something; and a verb in the active voice (portat, carvies), 
telling what the subject (puella) does to the object (pupam). 


The subject is said to be in the nominative case in both English 
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A ROMAN GIRL IN HER HOME 


The rooms of the rear part of a Roman house were placed round a courtyard 
such as is pictured here. The warm climate of Italy allowed the Romans to live 
out of doors much of the time 
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and Latin; the direct object is said to be in the objective case, or, 
as it is called in Latin, the accusative case. But the important 
point for you to grasp is that in English you know which 
word is the subject and which is the object from the order 
of words, or from the general sense. The subject regularly 
stands before the verb and the object 
after the verb. How do you tell the 
subject and object in ‘““The boy saw 
the man’? Observe that, if the order 
is reversed, the subject and object are 
reversed. In Latin, on the other hand, 
you tell which word is the subject and 
which is the object by the form of the 
words. The ending -a of puella is the 
ending of the nominative singular, and 
shows that puella is the subject. The 
ending -am of pupam is the ending of 
the accusative singular, and shows that 
pupam is the direct object. Thus ina 
Latin sentence the words may occur in 
any order, for the endings show how 
they are used. The form of puella in 
Puella pupam portat, in Pupam puella portat, and in Pupam 
portat puella, shows that it is the subject, no matter what its 
position is in the sentence. It tells who carries the doll. The 
ending -t of portat shows that it is a verb in the third person, 
singular number, to agree with the subject, puella, and in the 
active voice. What is the case of a noun ending in-a? What 
is the case of a noun ending in -am? 

2. Roman children had dolls, even dolls with crudely 
jointed legs and arms. 

3. The young girl of ancient Rome wore a simple tunic, 
often of bright color. 

4. The bulla was a locket worn about the neck from in- 


A ROMAN DOLL 
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fancy by both girls and boys. Girls wore it until they were 
married, boys until they became of age. It consisted of two 
concave pieces of gold fastened together somewhat like a 
watchcase and containing a charm. The bulla was worn as 
a protection against the evil eye or witchcraft. 

5. There were many slaves in a well-to-do Roman family. 

6. In translating negative statements you will frequently 
need to put in the auxiliary do or did. See section 34. 

7. Insuch English sentences as ‘‘Come here,” “‘ Hurry up,” 
which are in the imperative mood expressing a command, 
the subject “‘you”’ is omitted, 
although for emphasis we may 
say ‘‘ You come here.’ We do 
not omit the subject in the in- 
dicative mood. We say ‘“‘He 
comes,”’ not simply ‘‘Comes.”’ 
But in Latin the subject, when 
it would be a personal pronoun 
(I, you, he, she, tt, we, or they), 
isomitted, except for emphasis, 
in stating a fact in the indica- 
tive mood, and in all three per- 

ia BULLA sons. When the subject of a 

Latin verb is not expressed, 

because it is known from the context, you must put into 

your translation the pronoun required by the context. Here, 

as you are reading about mazdservant, which is in the third 
person, singular number, the pronoun needed is she. 

8. Doves were often the pets of Roman children, as well as 
ducks, geese, crows, quails, dogs, and monkeys. 

9. When a verb ends in -nt, it is in the third person plural, 
active voice. Why should spectant be plural ? 

10. The pronoun they is needed in your translation, because 
the unexpressed subject is in the third person plural. 
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18. The Endings -m, -t, and -nt in English 


The endings of nouns and verbs which you have just 
learned are not entirely new to you. English nouns have the 
same forms for the nominative and objective (accusative) 
cases, but the pronouns who, he, and they have a special 
form for the objective, which ends in -m like the accusative 
singular in Latin. When you see whom, them, and him, you 
know from the form, as in the case of Latin accusatives end- 
ing in -m, that they are in the objective case and are very 
likely to be the objects of verbs. 

You may also be familiar with the Latin verbs exit, “he 
goes out,” and exeunt, ‘‘they go out,”’ which occur in plays. 
Note that, since no subject is expressed, the endings -¢ and -nt 
are translated by personal pronouns. 


14. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
puel’la girl 
pu’pa doll 
por’tat portable (Meaning ?) 
quis? who? 
vi'det « _ - visible sees 
a’mat loves, likes 
délec’tat delectable pleases, delights 
tu/nica tunic (Meaning ?) 
bulla locket 
ha’bet has, holds 
ci’rat curator takes care of 
quod, conj. because 
ser’va servant (Meaning ?) 
colum’ba dove 


nunc, adv. now 
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15. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain on the basis of their derivation the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following sentences : 


a. We were served a most delectable lunch. 

b. A golf player who accepts pay for his playing is not eligible 
for the amateur championship. 

c. He was accurate in all his statements. 

d. The terrain at this point was very uneven. 


2. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following words is connected by derivation : 


subterranean, supervision, report, pupil, bullet 


3. The stem porta- appears in many English derivatives. 
A portable stove is one that can be carried. To import 
articles into this country is to carry or bring them in, while 
to export wheat is to carry it out. A reporter is one who carries 
or brings back news. A report card is one that carries or 
brings back home the marks received. To transport troops 
across the ocean is to carry them across. When a person 
“goes into transports’? over a gift, he is quite ‘“‘carried 
away.” To support a proposal is to carry or bring some- 
thing underneath it, so as to uphold it. When a person com- 
ports himself with dignity, he carries himself with dignity. 
When an alien is deporied from this country, he is carried 
away. A pupil’s deportment is his manner of carrying 
himself. 


4. Habit is related to habet, he has, and means some- 
thing which one has or possesses permanently. 


5. Since both Latin and Anglo-Saxon have contributed to 
our English vocabulary, we have many pairs of words, one 
from Latin and one from Anglo-Saxon, which are formed 
on the same pattern and have the same general meaning. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of provide is foresee. 
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6. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 
It was the worst storm we (were, was) ever in. 


What principle brought out in this lesson should assist you 
to use each of these forms correctly ? 


Drill and Review 

16. What case is used for the subject in Latin? for the 
direct object? What is the case of a noun if it ends in -a? 
if it ends in -am? What is the third person singular of 
spectant? the third person plural of délectat and habet? 

17. What is the difference in meaning of Puella servam 
videt and Puellam serva videt? Is there any difference in the 
meaning of Pupa puellam délectat and Puellam pupa délectat ? 

18. Express in Latin the italicized words: 

The dove delights the gzr/. I see an island. They have a picture. 


19. Complete the following sentences by supplying the 
lacking subject or object. Be sure to use correct endings. 


1. Puella —— habet. 5. Quis amat et curat? 
2. —— est pulchra. 6. —— est in Europa. 

3. Serva —— videt. 7. —— puellam spectat. 

4. Columba —— délectat. 8. —— pupam portat. 


20. Read each sentence in Latin, and then either translate 
it or state what the italicized word tells: 

1. Picttira puellam délectat. 2. Puellam tunica deélectat. 
3. Picttiram sevva nunc videt. 4. Serva pupam non portat. 
5. Quis bullam habet ? 6. Quis columbam amat? 7. Puella 
et serva znsulam spectant. 8. Tunica et bulla puellam 
délectant. 9. Puella insulam spectat. 10. Puellam serva 
amat. 11. Serva puellam amat. 12. Amat serva puellam. 
13. Servam puella amat. 


A ROMAN LADY TEACHING HER DAUGHTER 


Roman children spent a great deal of their time with their parents, receiving in 
this way no small part of their education 


LESSON 4 
A ROMAN LADY AND HER DAUGHTER 


You have learned that the endings of Latin nouns and verbs are 
important. The study of Latin is very largely the study of endings. 
What is the case of filiam, matréna, pictira, puellam ? 

21. Discipuli, picttiram spectate. 

Nova! pictura matronam? ROmanam! et filiam 3 
ostendit (shows). Quis vestrum (Which one of you) 
matronam videt? Matrona stolam,‘ sed filia tunicam 


gerit ($11). Matrona et filia sedent (are sitting). 
16 
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Matrona filiam > parvam habet. Matrona superba fi- 
liam docet.* Parva filia arithméticam et linguam recitat. 
Linguam Latinam recitat. Fortasse arithmética et lingua 
puellam parvam délectant.? Lingua Latina puellam 
Romanam certé délectat. 

Matrona filiam * laudat quod bene recitat. 


Ze. Notes 


1. In English the adjectives this and that change their 
_form to these and those when they modify plural nouns. 
' These are the only English adjectives 

which change their form in this way. 
In Latin, however, adjectives regu- 
larly change their form to agree with 
the nouns they modify in gender, num- 
ber, and case. Thus you find nova 
pictira (nominative), but mdatrdénam 
Rdmanam (accusative). 

2. No ancient nation held women in 
higher respect than did the Romans. 
The Roman matron was absolute mis- 
tress in her own house. She directed 
the affairs of the household and super- 
vised the slaves, but did no menial 
work herself. The early training and 
education of her children were in her care. She fitted her 
daughters to be mistresses of houses similar to her own, 
and was their constant companion until their marriage. 

3. Filiam, her daughter. Possessive adjectives (his, her, its, 
my, their, etc.) are usually omitted in Latin unless they are 
emphatic or are used for contrast. In translating, supply the 
proper possessive wherever it is needed in English. 

4. The stola was the distinctive dress of the Roman 
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matron. It was a long woolen garment, reaching to the feet, 
and having a wide flounce sewed to the lower hem. Around 
the neck was a purple border. The open sleeves were loosely 
clasped with beautiful brooches or buttons. 

5. What is the case of filiam? What idea does it express? 

6. Though the education of women was not carried far, 
Roman women are said to have spoken the purest Latin. 

7. If you were not translating Latin, should you be more 
likely to say ‘‘ Arithmetic and language please the little girl’”’ 
or ‘The little girl likes arithmetic and language”’ ? 

8. What does filiam tell in this sentence? 


23. Vocabulary 

New WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
no’va, adj. novice new 
matro’na matron lady 
Rodma’na, adj. Roman (Meaning ?) 
fi/lia daughter 
par’va, adj. little, small 
super’ba, adj. superb proud, haughty 
do’cet dy Lo teaches 
arithmé’tica arithmetic (Meaning ?) 
lin’gua linguist language, tongue 
re’citat recite (Meaning ?) 
Lati’na, adj. Latin (Meaning ?) 
fortas’se, adv. perhaps 
cer’té, adv. certain (Meaning ?) 
lau’dat laudable praises 
be’ne, adv. benefactor well 

24. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Many laudatory remarks were made regarding his action. 
b. The climate had a very beneficent effect. 
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c. Many innovations were made in the staging of the play. 
2 d. His hope soon became a certitude. 


) 6 0 Q 5 . . 

2. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 

of the following words is connected by derivation : 
Mediterranean, providence, portage 

3. Nova, new, has a number of derivatives. A novel idea 
is a new idea. A novel was originally so called because it 
contained news. A novelty is a new thing. To renovate a 
house is to make it like new, to renew it. To innovate a 
style is to bring in one that is new. A novice is one who 
is new toa situation. Nova Scotia means New Scotland. 

4. Which of the forms in parentheses is correct ? 

I don’t like (those, that) kind of shoes. 


What principle brought out in this lesson should help you ? 


Drill and Review 
25. How do English and Latin adjectives differ ? Boxe 
26. Complete the unfinished words: 


. Matrona stol— nov— laudat. 

. Arithmétic— puellam non délecta—. 

Puell— parv— matronam pulchr— spectat. 

. Matrona et puella insul— magn— et lat— vident. 
Lingu— Latin— amant. 


27. Read each sentence in Latin, and then either translate 
‘it or state what the italicized word or group tells: 

1. Ma@ticixz tabulam spectat. 2. Matrona Romana 
tabulam novam laudat. 3. Nova pupa puellam parvam 
délectat. 4. Quis arithméticam et linguam nunc docet? 
5. Quis stolam novam habet?. 6. Matrona servam novam 
laudat. 7. Hodié puella parva linguam non bene recitat. 
8. Pictiira nova matronam superbam deélectat. 


oR wWNe 


LESSON 5 
VERBS AND THEIR PROPERTIES * 


Before studying the next reading exercise, it will be necessary 
to make sure that you are thoroughly familiar with certain points 
which you have studied in English grammar and which apply to 
Latin also. 


28. 1. What are the five properties of verbs? (§ 29) 

2. What does a verb in the active voice tell? in the 
passive voice? (§ 30) 

3. What is the voice of each verb in the following 


? : : 
sentences : a. The girl wears a tunic. 


b. The tunic is worn by the girl. 
c. The bulla was a charm. 


4, What is the difference in the ideas expressed by the 
indicative and imperative moods? Illustrate each mood in 
an English sentence. Do you know what an infinitive is? 
If so, illustrate. (§§ 32 and 40) 

5. How many tenses does the verb in English have? 
Illustrate them in sentences. Into what three general periods 
of time do they fall? (§ 34) 

{ 6. Give the person and number of each of the following 
Pronouns » they, we, he, you, she, I, it 

J 7. Why do we say “I see,” but “He sees”? (§ 38) 

V8. Do we say ‘The boy see” or ‘The boy sees”? What, 
then, is the person of a common noun? 


* TO THE TEACHER. This lesson may be omitted by a class familiar with 
English grammar. But it should be very thoroughly studied by the class that 
is not familiar with English grammar. 
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9. What is the personal ending of the third singular 
present indicative active of English verbs? What additional 
personal ending was formerly used, as shown by the form 
“Thou showest”’ ? 

10. Conjugate the verb /o see in the present simple and in 
the present progressive active. What is the form fo see? 

11. Conjugate the verb fo see in the present passive. 

12. The form to be is the infinitive of J am. Conjugate the 
verb to be in the present and past indicative. 


29. The Properties of Verbs. A verb has five properties: 
voice, mood, tense, person, and number. 


30. Voice. A verb is in the active voice when the subject 
does something: as, The teacher praises Henry. It is in the 
passive voice when the subject is the recipient of the action 
(or has something done to him or it): as, Henry is praised 
by the teacher. It has no voice when the subject 7s (becomes, 
seems, appears) something: as, Henry is happy. 


31. Exercise. State the voice of the verbs of the following 
sentences : 


1. Mary writes. 2. Mary is writing. 3. The letter is written. 
4, Mary seems happy. 5. Mary has written a letter. 6. The letter 
was written by Mary. 7. Mary had written. 8. The letter will be 
written. 9. Mary will be writing. 10. Mary appeared happy. 
11. Mary was writing. 12. She wrote a letter. 13. The letter had 
been written. 


32. Mood. A verb is in the zmdicative mood when it states 
a fact or asks a question: as, Mary studies; Why does Mary 
study? It is in the imperative mood when it expresses a 
command: as, Study this page. 


33. Exercise. State the mood and voice of each verb in 
the following sentences: 


1. Show me the letter. 2. Where does he work? 3. He has 
worked hard. 4. The letter was shown to us. 5. Have the men been 
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praised? 6.I have seen him. 7. He saw us. 8. Where were you 
walking? 9. Boys, be studious. 10. They had been praised. 
11. Were they not happy? 


34. Tense. A verb has six tenses.* 


The present tense represents an action as taking place now: as, 
He sees. 

The past tense represents an action as having taken place: as, 
He saw. 

The future tense represents an action that will take place at some 
future time: as, He will see. 

The perfect (present perfect) tense represents an action as com- 
pleted in present time: as, He has seen, 

The past perfect (pluperfect) tense represents an action as com- 
pleted in past time: as, He had seen. 

The future perfect tense represents an action as completed in some 
future time: as, He will have seen. 


There is a form expressing progressive action corresponding 
to each of these six tenses: as, He ts seeing, he was seeing, he 


* TO THE TEACHER. For teachers who wish to emphasize, wherever possible, 
the identity of grammatical ideas in Latin and English the following alternative 
treatment of tenses is suggested. It aims to make clearer to the pupil the 
identity of tense ideas in English and Latin and to suggest for the tenses names 
that are largely self-explanatory and are equally applicable to both languages. 

There are three time spheres: present, past, and future. In each time sphere 
there are three tense ideas, expressing a simple act, an act going on, and an act 
completed. There are, accordingly, in English and Latin nine tense ideas, as 
shown in the following synopsis of the verb to see: 


Present simple: I see 
Present progressive: | am seeing 
Present completed: I have seen 


Past simple: I saw 
Past progressive: I was seeing 
Past completed: I had seen 


Future simple: I shall see 
Future progressive: I shall be seeing 
Future completed: I shall have seen 


These nine ideas are expressed by six tenses in Latin. 
English also has a completed progressive tense in each time sphere: as, I have 
been reading, I had been reading, I shall have been reading. 
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will be seeing, he has been seeing, he had been seeing, he will 
have been seeing. 

In questions and negative statements the auxiliary do, does, 
or did, is used to express the simple idea in the present and 
past: as, Did he see? He did not see, He does not see. 


35. Exercise. Name the voice and tense of each verb: 


1. He will be praised. 2. Iam praised. 3. You had been praising. 
4. They will have been praised. 5. I praise. 6. Does she praise? 
7. | am being praised. 8. We have praised. 9. Were you praised? 
10. She will praise. 11. We have been praising. 12. You had been 
praised. 13. They will have praised. 14. I am praising. 15. They 
did praise. 16. You were being praised. 17. We have been praised. 
18. You were praised. 19. You had praised. 20. You were praising. 
21. Is she praised ? 


36. Person. A verb has three persons in the singular and 
in the plural. A verb is in the first person when its subject is* 
the person speaking: as, J call; plural, We call. It is in the 
second person when its subject is the person spoken to: as, 
You call (singular and plural). It is in the third person when 
its subject is the person or thing spoken of: as, singular, 
He calls, she calls, it is; plural, They call. 
$7. Exercise. State the person and number of each verb 
in section 35. 

38. Agreement. A verb agrees with its subject in person 
and number. 

39. Inflection. Inflection is a change in the form of a 
word to indicate a change in its meaning or use. The in- 
flection of anoun, pronoun, or adjective is called its declension. 
The inflection of a verb is called its conjugation. Adjectives 
have also an inflection called comparison. 

40. Infinitive. The infinitive is usually recognized by the 
sign to, which is prefixed to it in English: as, to call, to be. 


ROMAN HOME LIFE 
Observe the kinds of table and lamp shown here, also the chair and stool 


V LESSON 6 
A ROMAN LADY AND HER DAUGHTER AT HOME 


Read the following exercise, remembering to pay careful attention 
to the endings of the words. You cannot read Latin as you read 
English, merely by seeing the meanings of the words in their order. 

41. Novam picturam specto,! \ Matronam et filiam 
video.! Matrona et filia sedent.” Quid spectas? Quid vides? 

Picttiram spectamus et ménsam? pulchram et cathe- 
dram et sellam vidémus. Discipuli, quid spectatis? Quid 
vidétis? Spectatisne* statuam? Quis vestrum (§ 21) 


lucernam videt ? 
24 
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Matrona Romana et filia statuam non spectant; nam 
matrona fabulam narrat et filia audit (ds listening). 
Fortasse matrona fabulam novam narrat et fabula nova 
puellam parvam délectat. Quid puellam délectat? 
Ridetne puella? Cur nOn ridet? 


Pe 


42. Notes 


1. Specto, J am looking at. You have observed in con- 
jugating an English verb in the present indicative active 
(§ 28) that there is but one special personal ending. That 
is the ending -s, which shows the third person singular num- 
ber. In Latin, however, there is a special personal ending 
for each person and number of the active voice, making six 
active personal endings. Since the person and number of a 
Latin verb are indicated by one of these personal endings, 
a personal pronoun is not required as in English. You have 
learned that the third person singular of a Latin verb ends 
in -t, and the third person plural in -nt. In the same way, 
in specté, J look at, the ending -6 shows the person and 
number just as the pronoun J does in English. 

The personal endings are 


Singular Plural 
St Pers. -6 (-m) = 1 -mus = we 
HIND AOE -s = you -tis = you 
3d Pers. -t = he, she, it -nt = they 


When the President puts the word veto at the end of a bill 
passed by Congress, he is really saying “I forbid (it),”’ and 
he expresses the J by the ending -o. 

The Present Active Indicative. The verbs in this exercise 
are in the present active indicative. This tense is formed 
simply by adding the personal endings given above to a part 
of the verb known as the present stem. It is formed very 
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much as our English present tense would be formed were we 
to say love-I, love-you, loves-he, etc., instead of JI love, etc. 
2. To us a Roman house would seem bare and empty, for 
the Romans had few articles of furniture. They cared more 
for costly materials and fine workmanship in those articles 
they had than they did for comfort. It is said there was 
probably not a comfortable bed within the walls of Rome. 
Their chairs too were hard and uncomfortable. Roman tables 
varied much in shape and attractiveness; some were very 


ROMAN LAMPS 


costly. Of their chairs, the sella was an ordinary stool, and 
the cathedra a chair with a curved back and arms. The 
Roman lamp was a vessel holding oil or melted grease, which 
was burned by a wick protruding through a hole in the top 
of the vessel. Often the lamps were graceful and beautiful, 
but they furnished a very dim and smoky light. 

3. You have seen that questions are asked in Latin, as in 
English, by interrogative words. If there is no interrogative 
word in the sentence, a question may be indicated by the 
syllable -ne, which is attached to the first word of the sentence 
and called an enclitic. This syllable does for the Latin sen- 
tence what is done for the English by the interrogative order 
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of words and an interrogation point: as, spectasne pictiram, 
are you looking at the picture? 


43. The Present Active Indicative of the First 
and Second Conjugations 


The present stems of the verbs you have learned are vidé-, 
cura-, porta-, délecta-, ama-, habé-, specta-, docé-, recita-, and 
lauda-. Some of these stems end in -a and the others in -é. 

There are in Latin four classes, or conjugations, of verbs. 
They are distinguished from one another by the vowel in 
which the present stem ends. Verbs having a present stem 
ending in -4 belong to the First Conjugation ; those having a 
present stem in -é belong to the Second Conjugation. 

The present stem of a regular verb may be obtained by 
dropping the final -re of the present active infinitive of the 
verb: as, amare, fo Jove, present stem ama-; vidére, fo see, 
present stem vidé-. The present active infinitive will be given 
in the vocabularies hereafter, to tell you to which conjugation 
a verb belongs. It is the second principal part. 

The present active indicative is inflected as follows: 


First CONJUGATION 


Singular Plural 

1. vo’cd, I call, am calling voca’mus, we call, are calling 
2. vo'cas, you call, are calling _voca'tis, you call, are calling 

3. vo’cat, he, she, it calls, is _vo’cant, they call, are calling 

calling 
SECOND CONJUGATION 
1. mo’ned, J warn, etc. moné’mus, we warn, etc. 
2. mo’nés, you warn, etc. moné’tis, you warn, etc. 


3. mo/net, he, she, it warns, etc. mo/nent, they warn, etc. 


Observe that each form has two meanings, a present simple 
and a present progressive; that -46 becomes -6 in the first 
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conjugation; and that 4 and é become short before the per- 
sonal endings -t and -nt. 

The present tenses of the model verbs are reprinted in the 
Appendix, page 20. Turn to that page now and locate them 
for future reference. When you need to review them, you 
will find it much more convenient to use the Appendix than 
to search for the particular place where they first appeared. 


44, Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
se’deod, sedé’re seat sit 
quid (nom. and acc.) what ? 
mén’sa table 
ca’thedra chair 
sel’la sedeo stool 
sta’tua statue (Meaning ?) 
lucer’na lamp 
nam, con). for 
fa’bula fable (Meaning ?) 
nar’r6, narra’re narrate (Meaning ?) 
ri‘deo, ridé’re ridicule laugh, laugh at 
cur, adv. why ? 
v 45. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. A sedentary pursuit is not as healthy as an outdoor life. 

‘b. The narrator of this fabulous tale was greeted with derision. 
ic. We could see his lips move, but his words were inaudible. 
d. He sat down at the piano and improvised. 


2. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following words is connected by derivation: 


territory, auditor, invisible 
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3. Seded, J sit, has a number of derivatives. To preside 
over a meeting is to sit above, in authority over, the others. 
The preszdent is the one who sits above the others. To super- 
sede someone in command of an army means to sit over him, 
and, hence, to displace him. A residence is the place where 
one habitually sits or remains. A country seat is therefore a 
country reszdence. The reszdue of an estate is that which 
remains or abides. When a flood subsides, the water settles 
down. Disszdent factions in a political party sit apart from 
each other and, hence, disagree. Sediment is that which 
settles at the bottom of a liquid. A sedentary occupation is 
one that requires much sitting, such as bookkeeping. An 
assiduous employee is one who is always sitting on his job, 
and, hence, is diligent. For the opposite idea we have the 
slang expression ‘‘to lie down on the job.” To attend to one’s 
duty with sedulous care is to do it with diligence. 


“4, Observe that Latin seded and Anglo-Saxon sit resemble 
each other in spelling and meaning. Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
are themselves derived from an original ‘‘grandparent”’ 
language, which we call the Aryan language. Sede6 and szt 
are descended from a parent word in that language. 


5. Supersede is frequently misspelled. How should your 
knowledge of its derivation prevent you from misspelling it ? 


* 6. How do you account for the resemblance between 
ménsa and Spanish mesa? What does each mean? 


Drill and Review * 


‘ 46. Add the personal endings to the stems vidé-, cara-, 
porta-, ama-, habé-, specta-, docé-, and lauda-, observing the 
changes in spelling and quantity mentioned in section 43. 

* TO THE TEACHER. Several types of review are regularly included in this 
section of each lesson in order to provide a variety of material from which selec- 


tions may be made. It should not be necessary for the average class to cover all 
the review material of all these types. 
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47. The present stem labéra- means work. Write, accent, 
and give the meanings of the present active infinitive; the 
present active indicative, third plural; first plural; second 
singular ; second plural ; first singular ; third singular. 

Do the same for sedé-, and narra-. To which conjugation 
does each of these verbs belong? How do you know? 

48. Answer in Latin these questions about the reading 
exercise of this lesson: 

Quis in sella sedet ? 
Quid in picttra vidéetis ? 
Quid in pictiira vides? 
Quis fabulam narrat ? 
Cir matrona fabulam narrat ? 
‘ 49. What does the present active infinitive tell you about a 
Latin verb? What English pronouns correspond to the 
Latin personal endings -mus, -tis, -s, -6, -t, -nt? 
50. Write in Latin: 
I jook at a table. You look at a lamp. He looks at a statue. 


She looks at a long table. We tell astory. You tell a story. They 
have a new statue. Why do you laugh? 


51. Read each sentence in Latin and then either translate 
it er state what the italicized word tells: . 

1. Picttiram novam et pulchram laudd. 2. Hodié 
linguam non recitamus. 3. Bene recitatis. 4. Docésne 
arithméticam? 5. Novam linguam docémus. 6. Délec- 
tatne nova lingua puellam Romanam? 7. Cur servam 
non laudas? Bene laborat. 8. Ridémus quod fabulam 
novam narras. 9. Cir sedétis? Cur non laboratis? 
10. Lucernam spectamus; nam lucerna est pulchra. 
» 52. Review Word List 1, in the Appendix, page 5. This 


list contains the most important words which you have thus 
far met. 


LESSON 7 
THE ENTRANCE TO A ROMAN HOUSE 


Before reading the passage, state clearly to yourself what the 
ending -m on a noun will tell you, and what the endings -mus, -tis, 
-6, -t, -s, and -nt on verbs will tell you. What is the one point to 
remember about adjectives? What have you learned about the 
person and number of a verb? Remember to look at the endings. 


(158. Hodié pictiram novam habémus. Spectitisne, 
discipuli, pictiuram novam? Quid in pictira vidétis ? 

Ego! picttram specto. Picttira mé délectat. Julia,? 
tu picturam spectas. Delectatne té pictira? 

Julia, ego et tui picttram nunc spectamus. Cornélia, 
tu et Lucia pictiram spectatis. Quid vidétis? Vidétisne 
viam * et januam et tabernam? Quis tabernam non videt ? 

Marcus picttiram‘ spectat. Quid is videt? Augustus 
et Julius quoque pictiiram spectant. Quid vident? Quem °® 

spectant ? 
~ Prellam & parvam Augustus et Julius spectant. Julia, 
vidésne eam? Ego matronam video. Ea puellam parvam 
vocat, sed puella non properat. Cur ea non properat? 

Nunc Marcus pictiiram non spectat. Cur pictura eum 
non delectat ? 


( 54. Notes 


1. Personal Pronouns. In the previous lesson you learned 
that the person of a verb is indicated by personal end- 


ings, and not by personal pronouns as in English. Personal 
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pronouns, however, exist in Latin; and they are even used 
as the subjects of verbs whenever emphasis or contrast in 
subjects is desired: as, amo, J love; but ego amo, J love. 


eeeeee ee IU 
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THE FRONT OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


Part of the front of a Roman house was often rented for a shop, as here. The 
interior of the house can be seen through the doorway at the right. The passer- 
by could tell little about the style or elegance of a Roman house from its exterior. 
Notice the shop, the narrow sidewalk, and the stepping-stones at the crossing 


The Latin personal pronouns are ego, J; ti, you; is, he; 
ea, she; id, zt. The following forms occur in this lesson: 

Nom. sing. ego, I ta, you is, he ea, she 

Acc. sing. mé,me _ té, you eum, him eam, her 


Observe that mé, the accusative singular of ego, is spelled 
exactly like the English pronoun me, which is Anglo-Saxon. 
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2. Many English names for boys and girls come from Latin 
without change: as, Alma, Augustus, Cecilia, Clara, Corne- 
lius, Flora, Julia, Julius, Marcus, Rufus, Stella, Virginia. 

3. You must imagine ancient Rome as a network of narrow, 
crooked alleys rather than as a place of broad, straight 
avenues. Only a few streets were suitable for the passage of 
large vehicles; in fact, all traffic with vehicles was often 
forbidden except at certain hours of the day. The ordinary 
residence street gave the appearance of an alley with two 
walls, broken here and there by a doorway opening into the 
house wall. If the street was used for commercial purposes, 
the entrance to the house might be between two shops. 
The shops were small. The rooms of the Roman house 
were placed around an open court that was exposed to the 
sky and supplied them with light and air. Hence there were 
no windows in the exterior, except occasionally in the upper 
story. Balconies frequently projected from the second stories. 

4. We know from the forms of M4rcus and pictiram that 
Mark is doing something to the picture. 

5. You have met these forms of the pronouns quis and quid: 


Nom. sing. quis, who? quid, what? 
Acc. sing. quem, whom? quid, what? 


6. The normal order of words in a Latin sentence is sub- 
ject, object, verb. Here the object precedes the subject. 
This order emphasizes the word removed from its normal 
position. In translating, emphasize the object. 


Reno, Vocabulary 

New WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
vi'a via Albany way, street, road 
ja‘nua janitor door, doorway 
taber’na shop, store 
vo’cé, voca’re vocal, convoke call, summon 


pro’per6, propera’re hurry, hasten 
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56. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words : 


Va. Revocation of licenses is the penalty for careless driving. 

b. The road crosses the valley by a viaduct. 

c. It was proposed to revise the constitution. 

d. It was easy to recognize the purport of the message. 

e. He was allowed much Jatitude in the exercise of his powers. 
\ f. His vocation is engineering, his avocation the study of birds. 


2. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) with which each 
of the following words is connected by derivation : 


convocation, portfolio, declare, terrace, egotist 


3. Via, way, road, has a number of interesting derivatives. 
Previous means going on the road before, and, hence, going 
before. A devious reply is one that goes out of the straight 
path, and, hence, is wandering. To devzate from the course 
is to go out of the way. An obvious fact is one that comes 
face to face with you on the road, and, hence, is plain. To 
obviate a difficulty is to meet it squarely on the road, and, 
hence, to resist it and dispose of it. A coat is impervious to 
the rain when there is no (7m) way (via) through (per). To 
convey a message is to accompany (con) it on the way, and 
a convoy is that which accompanies something on the way. 
An envoy is a person sent along the road, a messenger. 


4. Trivial is an interesting derivative of via, way, with the 
prefix tv7- meaning three. Trivial now means of slight im- 
portance, as in “‘trivial objections.’ Originally it referred 
to that which takes place where three roads meet. When we 
know the history of the word, we find preserved in it a minia- 
ture picture of a phase of Roman country life. It calls up a 
picture of three intersecting roads, with perhaps a fountain 
by the roadside where people came for water and remained 
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to gossip. Hence trivial literally refers to the idle conversa- 
tion of loiterers who gather ‘‘at the meeting of the three roads.” 


5. Voyager comes from via, way, and corresponds to Anglo- 
Saxon wayfarer. 


Drill and Review 


“ §7. How do you know to which conjugation vocare be- 
longs? Add the personal endings to the present stems of 
vocare and properare. Then accent the resulting words, and 

) give the simple and progressive meanings. When do you use 

»the auxiliary do, does, or did, in translating a verb? (§ 34) 


Y- 58. Give the nominative and accusative singular forms of 
the Latin words for J, you, he, she, who, and what. 
V9. Express in Latin the italicized words : 


J am looking at a lamp,/and you are looking at a statue. The 
lamp pleases me. Does the lamp please you? I see Julia. I call her, 
but she does not hurry. Marcus is looking at the shop. I call hin. 
Does he hurry? He does not hurry. He hurries. 


_60.)Complete the unfinished words : 


1. Tu statu— et méns— pulchr— habe—. 
2. Délectantne té statu— et méns—? 

3. Ego proper— quod tt voca—. 

4, Matrona et serva propera—. 


61. Read each sentence in Latin and then either translate 
it or state what the italicized word tells: 

1. Filiam parvam habeo. Eam amo. 2. Ea mé vocat, 
sed ego non propero. 3. Ego linguam amo, tu arithméti- 
cam amas. 4. 7. é non laud6, quod bene hodieé non recitas. 
5. Nunc servam vocamus. Serva mé spectat, sed non 
properat. 6. Ubi eum vidétis? Laboratne is hodié? 
7. Quem vocas? Quid spectas? Cur ridés? 8. Quid tée_ 
délectat? 9. Taberna mé et té certe delectat. 


LESSON 8 
THE APPIAN WAY 


In reading the Latin of the following exercise give special atten- 
tion to grouping, or phrasing. That is, read as units words that 
evidently go together to form one thought unit, such as an adjective 
and its noun, or a preposition and the noun it governs. You will find 
that this practice will enable you better to follow the thought of a 
sentence through to the end. Watch for new case endings in this 
lesson. 

62. In hac picttra (Jn this picture) Viam Appiam! 
spectamus. Viam latam et planam vidémus. Féminas? 
videtis. 

Quid habent féminae’?? Rosas habent. Rosae sunt 
rubrae et albae. Rosas rubras* et albas vendunt (they 
are selling). Rosas‘ féminae véndunt quod * peciiniam 
désiderant. 

Lectica* appropinquat. In lectica (Jn the litter) sedet 
matrona Romana. Servi validi (Sturdy slaves) lecticam 
portant. 

Nunc féminae rosas monstrant. Matronae Romanae 
rosas semper amant. Matrona ex lectica (from the litter) 
rosas pulchras spectat. Rosae eam délectant. ‘‘Quanti?”’ 
(How much? or What is the price?) matrona rogat. Tum 
pecuniam numerat. 

‘““Gratias agimus. Valé!”’ (We thank you. Good-by !) 
clamant feminae. Nunc féminae pectiniam habent. Rosas 


non habent. Peciinia féminds certé délectat. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE APPIAN WAY 


By the side of the great public roads leading out of Rome were placed tombs and 
memorials such as show in the background of this picture. Observe the slaves 
bearing a litter. At the left is visible one wheel of a cisium, a two-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by horses, for short journeys outside the city. Two persons are riding in it. 
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63. Notes 


1. Outside the city there were broad and straight roads 
leading to all parts of Italy and even to distant points in the 
Roman dominions. These roads were as useful to Rome as 
railroads are to a modern city. Primarily they were built to 
facilitate the sending of troops and supplies to the frontier - 


THE APPIAN ROAD TODAY 


Roman roads were so well made that they have survived in places to this day. 
The picture shows a section of the Appian Road in its present condition. Observe 
the blocks of stone with which the road is paved 


Their construction was equal to that of our best concrete 
roads today. Their grade was easy; they cut through hills; 
they crossed rivers and marshes by bridges and viaducts. 
The width was such that two broad wagons could easily 
pass. The Appian Way was the most famous of the Roman 
roads. It extended south from Rome. 

__ 2. The Nominative and Accusative Plural. When we use 
an English noun in the plural, we change its spelling: as, 
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woman, women ; girl, girls. In Latina similar change is made, 
and we find féminae-and puellae for the nominative plural 
of fémina and puella, and féminas and puellas for the accusa- 
tive plural. You are already familiar in English with this 
nominative plural ending -ae in such words as alumnae, 
formulae, nebulae, vertebrae, and others. The ending of the 
accusative plural is -as. 


A ROMAN COVERED CARRIAGE 


A noun ending in -a or -ae is the subject, the doer of the 
action; a noun ending in -am or -as is the direct object. 

3. Observe that the ending of the adjective has been 
changed so that rubras may agree with rosas (§ 22, n. 1). 

4. What is the form of rosas? The cases of rosas and 
féminae show that the women do something to the roses. 

5. The subordinate clause introduced by quod tells why 
the women are selling roses. 

6. The lectica was a litter which was carried by slaves. It 
usually had a top. Its occupant might sit or recline. It was 
a common means of transportation inside the city. The 
Romans also had covered wagons drawn by horses or mules. 
Their means of travel were as good as the means in this 
country, or in England, at the time of the Revolution. 


Ast bp 
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64. Vocabulary 
New WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

pla’na, adj. fiat, level 
fé’mina feminine (Meaning ?) 
ru’bra, adj. ruby red 
al’ba, adj. albino (Meaning ?) 
pecu’nia money 
dési’der6, désidera’re desire wish 
lecti’ca litter 
appropin’qu6, appro- approach 

pinqua’re 
mon’str6, mOnstra’re demonstrate (Meaning ?) 
sem’per, adv. always 
ro’g6, roga’re interrogative (Meaning ?) 
tum, adv. then 
nu’mer6, numera’re numeral (Meaning ?) 
cla’m6, clama’re exclamation (Meaning ?) 

= 
65. Application of Latin to English LY 


_ 1, Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


ie: The boy had the effeminate habit of using perfume. 

b. His extravagance soon brought him pecuniary difficulties. 
c. The president issued the annual Thanksgiving proclamation. 
d. He suddenly saw the rubicund countenance of his friend. 


2. What Latin words do the following suggest ? 


interrogate, innumerable, acclamation, rouge, propinquity 


3. Vocé, I call, has many derivatives. To convoke (with 
change of c to k) an assembly is to call it together. To 
revoke permission to do something is to call it back, to recall 
it. A decision is irrevocable when it cannot be recalled. To 
invoke the aid of someone is tocall upon him for it, and the 
invocation at the beginning of a religious service is a call- 
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? Ay f br 
ing upon the Lord for aid. When a speaker evokes great 
applause, he calls it forth. An advocate is one called upon 
to plead one’s case, 
and, hence, a lawyer. 
Provoke goes back for 
its explanation to the 
tournaments of medi- 
eval days, when the 
challenger called forth 
his opponent. Hence, 
provoke came to mean challenge, and then irritate, anger. 


4. What does femme mean in French? 


ROMAN COINS 


Drill and Review 
Y 66. Conjugate rogé in the present active indicative. 
,/ 67. Use each of the following phrases as the object of vides, 
first in the singular and then in the plural : 


puella pulchra via lata fémina Romana 
insula magna taberna nova rosa alba 


68. Answer in Latin: 
Quid portant servi validi? Cur féminae rosas véndunt ? 
Quis in lectica appropinquat? Quid fémina numerat? 

/ 69. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. The Roman women wish money. 2. The ladies have white roses. 
3. We see the girls. 4, Rome does not have wide streets. 


\/ 


70. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Peciiniam désideramus. 2. Féminae pecuniam nume- 
rant. 3. Quid vidés? Appropinquantne feminae? 4. Pu- 
ellae rosas albas monstrant. 5. Filias pulchras habétis. 
6. Viae tabernas pulchras habent. 7. Tune semper ta- 
bernas spectas? 8. Europa insulas magnas habet. 


IN THE PERISTYLE OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


The peristyle was a spacious court open to the sky. On all sides of this court was 
a colonnade, and in its center was frequently a pool, with sometimes a garden 


LESSON 9 
IN THE PERISTYLE! 


Do your best to get the thought of this passage through the read- 
ing of the Latin. Use your imagination. Be sure that you can recog- 
nize instantaneously all the forms thus far studied. What is the form 
(that is, the case and number) of filiae, filias, Cornéliam, matr6na ? 

71. Terentia, matroOna Romana,? et Flaccus, maritus 
Terentiae (Flaccus, husband of Terentia), duas filias habent. 
Una filia appellatur (7s named) Cornélia; altera Secunda 
appellatur. 

Cornélia, puella parva et pulchra, duodecim annds nata 


est (is twelve years old). Secunda decem annOs nata est. 
42 
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Terentia et Flaccus Cornéliam et Secundam, filias, maximé 
amant.* Terentia filias curat et éducat. 

In pictura Flaccum‘ et Terentiam vidémus. Quis 
videt Flaccum? Is stat, sed Terentia sedet. Ego Cor- 
néliam ab dextra (at the right) video. Tiine Secundam ab 
sinistra (at the left) vides? Cornélia et Secunda aquam 
spectant.’ Quid in aqua vident ? 

Spectate Flaccum. Quid Flaccus gerit (§11)? Flaccus 
_ togam ° gerit. 


ZX, Notes 


1. The Roman house had two main parts: the atrium and 
the peristyle. The former was a large reception room, fitted 
with splendor and magnificence. Tall columns supported its 
roof. A large opening in the roof admitted light. For a 
picture of an atrium see page 117. The peristyle was back of 
the atrium. It was surrounded by rooms which were the 
center of the domestic life of the Romans. See page 51 for a 
picture of a peristyle, and page 119 for the floor plan of a 
Roman house. 

2. Matrona Romana tells who Terentia is. A noun used in 
this way to explain another noun without the verb to be is 
called an appositive. An appositive agrees in case with the 
noun it explains. 

3. Why does amant end in -nt? 

4. In what letter does Flaccum end? What case does this 
letter indicate ? 

5. Why does spectant have a plural ending ? 

6. The toga was a heavy, white woolen garment. It was 
not worn in the privacy of the house because it was too 
cumbersome. But outside the house and at all public and 
social functions it was the proper garb of a Roman citizen. 
Foreigners were not allowed to wear the toga. 
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73. Vocabulary 

NEw Word RELATED WORD MEANING 
mari’tus husband 
du’ae, adj. duet (Meaning?) 
ina, adj. unit (Meaning ?) 
al’tera, adj. alternate the other 
duo’decim, adj. duo + decem (Meaning ?) 
de’cem, adj. decimal (Meaning ?) 
ma’ximé, adv. greatly 
é’duc6é, éduca’re educate (Meaning ?) 
std, sta’re station stand 
a’qua aquatic (Meaning ?) 

74. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Let nothing undermine the stability of our government. 
b. He appeared in the dual capacity of buyer and seller. 
c. The fire of the machine guns decimated our troops. 

d. The parts were sung in perfect unison. 

e. A fierce altercation broke out between the two men. 


2. Give the Latin word (and its meaning) from which each 
of the following words is derived : 


unity, dual, decimal, marital, aquarium 


3. Std, J stand, has many important descendants. A per- 
son’s station in life is his “‘standing.’”’ A gas station is a gas 
stand. A stable government is one able to stand. A stable is 
a place where animals stand. The stamen of a flower is that 
which stands up. Stamina is the power of standing up under 
difficulties. An obstacle is that which stands in the way. The 
constancy of your friend is his quality of standing by you. A 
statue is merely something that stands, and a person’s stature 
is his height when standing. The status of a business firm is its 
financial standing. Explain unstable, circumstances, distant. 
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A ROMAN GARBED IN THE TOGA 


In putting on the toga the Romans took great care to have every fold in its 

proper place. The arrangement of this garment was not easy, as neither pins 

nor buttons were used. The man wearing a toga in the picture is evidently an 
official, for he is preceded by lictors, one of whom is in sight 


4. How is the resemblance in spelling between Latin std 
and Anglo-Saxon stand accounted for ? 


5. Since the toga was worn on state occasions when it was 
important to dress up, we have invented the slang phrase ‘‘to 
tog out,’”’ meaning to dress up in all one’s finery. Observe 
how far the dignity of the ancient toga has fallen in fogs and 
toggery, slang words for clothes of any kind. 


6. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 


There (was, were) John Allen and his wife to be taken home. 
There (was, were) John Allen with his wife to be taken home. 


What principle illustrated in this lesson should help you? 
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Drill and Review 


/ 75. Inflect éduco and std in the present active indicative. 
/ 76. Change to the accusative plural decem puellae, filia 
parva, togam novam, viae latae. 
77. What do you look for when you see an adjective ending 
in -am? in -ae? in -4s? What use in a sentence do you 
expect to find for a noun ending in -am or -as? 
78. In what case is an appositive? How many kinds of 
agreement have you now studied ? 

79. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


Terentia, the lady, is walking. I see Terentia, a Roman lady, and 
her daughter. Do you see Cornelia and Secunda, the little girls? 
These girls, daughters of Flaccus, are standing inthe atrium. 

80. Answer in Latin: 


Quis duas filias habet ? 
Quis éducat Cornéliam ? 
Quis ab dextra sedet ? 
Quid puellae spectant ? 
Quis togam gerit ? 


81. Read each sentence in Latin and then translate it or 
state what the italicized word or group tells: 


1. Britannia, insula Eurdpae (of Europe), est magna. 
2. Italia, paeninsula Eurdpae, est longa. 3. Cornélia et 
Secunda, puellae, stant, sed Terentia, matrona, sedet. 
4. Terentiam, matrOnam, in picttira video. 5. Rosae 
aquam deésiderant. 6. Via Appia, clara via Romana, tum 
erat nova. 7. Quis Cornéliam et Secundam, puellas, 
vocat? 8. Rosam unam habeo, sed tii decem rosas habés. 


LESSON 10 
WHY WE STUDY LATIN 


82. Latin helps you to know English. A knowledge of 
the derivation of Latin words in English enables you 
both to understand the meanings of many previously un- 
familiar English words and to appreciate better the real 
meaning of many familiar words. If it becomes a habit 
with you to trace to its Latin source a new English word 
which you meet in reading, this value will be a very im- 
portant one for you throughout your later life. A knowl- 
edge of Latin enables you to understand the meaning of 
many Latin words, phrases, and quotations of frequent 
occurrence in English. Even in the spelling of English 
words derived from Latin a knowledge of their derivation 
is of assistance. The close connection of Latin and Eng- 
lish grammar provides another way in which a knowl- 
edge of Latin will help you in English, for you should 
gain a better understanding of grammatical principles 
in English and should speak and write English more 
correctly. If you try constantly to translate into the 
best possible English, this daily practice will contribute 
to your general power of expressing your thoughts in 
English. Improving your command of English will make 
you more efficient in any calling. Latin will also help 


you to understand the classical names, allusions, and ref- 
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erences which abound in our literature and even in our 
newspapers and advertisements. 


83. Latin helps you in the study of the Romance lan- 
guages. The Romance languages are even more closely 
connected with Latin than is English, and you will find 
Latin of constant help, especially in the study of vocabu- 
lary, provided you form the habit of associating familiar 
Latin words with the new words you meet. 


84. Latin will help you greatly in the study of science 
and in the pursuit of the professions, especially law and 
medicine. The great majority of scientific terms and of 
- legal and medical terms are of Latin origin. 


85. Latin helps you to know the Romans. If you are to 
be really educated, you must know something about a 
people that has played so important a part in the history 
of the world. Rome not only conquered all the ancient 
world but it also borrowed all that was desirable in the 
civilization of the peoples it conquered. Ancient civiliza- 
tion converged in Rome; modern civilization starts from 
Rome. To a degree far greater than we realize, our civ- 
ilization is Roman. When you are studying the Latin 
language, you are becoming more and more intimately 
acquainted with the people from whom we derive many 
of our laws and customs, our beliefs and ideals, our art 
and literature. Thus the study of Latin, by increasing 
your culture, will give you satisfaction all your life. 


LESSON 11 
A STREET SCENE 


When there is one word in a sentence which you do not know, 
try translating the sentence by putting in the unknown Latin word 
in place of its English meaning. You will find that the meaning of 
the word required by the rest of the sentence will often flash upon 
you. You will meet some new endings for nouns in this lesson. 
Make sure that you know the endings thus far met by giving rapidly 
the forms of pictiram, puellam, domina, dominam, dominae. 


86. Ecce, novam picturam habémus. 

Per viam (Along the street) ambulant servus! et puer! et 
vir.1 Spectatisne servum et puerum et virum? Puer et vir 
togas habent, sed servus togam nullam habet. Vir est 
Flaccus. Puer est Publius, filius Flacci (of Flaccus). 
Publius puer ynunc quindecim annos habet.? 

Flaccus et filius amicds spectant. Amici Flaccum 
salitant, nam Flaccus multos amicos habet. 

Flaccus, dominus bonus, et Terentia, domina bona, 
servos bonds? habent; nam dominus bonus servum 
bonum semper habet. Servi Romani in culina (7 the 
kitchen) laborant; atrium et peristylium ctrant; puerds 
et puellas docent ; dominum et dominam juvant.‘ 

‘ NH ‘ 

S72 ae: Notes 


1. Servus, puer, and vir are masculine nouns of the second 
declension in the nominative singular. The accusative sin- 
gular of the same nouns occurs in the next sentence. Nouns 
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A ROMAN AND HIS SON MEETING FRIENDS 


Shops with their offerings are shown in the background. One of the men is 

accompanied by a slave, possibly a nomenclator, whose duty it was to prompt his 

master if he forgot the name of anyone who greeted him. Observe that the boy 
wears the toga as a street garment 


of the first declension end in -a; masculine nouns of the sec- 
ond declension end in -us, -er, or -ir. The forms of the second 
declension follow : 


Singular Plural 
Nom. servus, puer, vir servi, pueri, viri 
Acc.  servum, puerum, virum servos, puerds, virds 


The endings -us and -er of the nominative singular are 
familiar in Latin nouns occurring in English: as, alumnus, 
radius, minister, vesper. The nominative plural ending, -2, 
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is familiar in alumni, radii, termini, fungi. You now know 
that a noun ending in -a, -us, -ius, -er, -ir, -ae, or -i is nomi- 
native and subject of a verb; and that a noun ending in 
-am, -um, -ds, or -ds is accusative and direct object of a verb. 


THE INTERIOR OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


The view is toward the peristyle. Observe the couch, the decorated walls, and 
the arrangement of the columns about the peristyle 


2. A literal translation is one that shows the exact meaning 
and relation of each Latin word. The literal translation of 
quindecim annds habet is has fifteen years. But this transla- 
tion is not good English. The sentence means that Publius is 
Jifteen years old. This should be the translation. 

3. Observe that the ending of the adjective is changed so 
that the word may agree with its noun (§ 22, n. 1). 
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4. The Roman household swarmed with slaves. Captives 
in war were brought to Rome in crowds and there offered for 
sale. The rich had hundreds and even thousands of slaves. 
Every part of the house had a special staff of servants. When 
the master or mistress left the house, slaves followed ready to 
perform any service needed. 


88. Model Nouns of the First and Second Declensions. In 
the Appendix, page 10, is given the full declension of porta, 
a model noun of the first declension, and of servus, filius, 
puer, and vir, model nouns of the second declension. Turn to 
that page now and learn the cases thus far studied. Here- 


after use the Appendix for the review of all model nouns. 


89. 


New WorpD 
ec’ce, inter]. 
am’buld, ambula’re 
ser’vus 
pu’er 
vir 
ntl’lus, nul’la, adj. 
fi’lius 
quin’decim, adj. 
an’nus 
ami’cus 
salt’to, salita’re 
mul’tus, mul’ta 


lab6'rG, labora’re 
do’minus 

bo’nus, bo’na, adj. 
do’mina 

ju'vo, juva’re 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


amble 
Serva 


nullify 

filial, ftlia 

decem, duodecim 
annual, per annum 
amicable 

salute 

multitude 


labor 
dominate 
bonbon, bene 
dominus 


MEANING 
see! behold! 
walk 
(Meaning ?) 
boy 
man 
not any, no 
(Meaning ?) 
jifteen 
(Meaning ?) 
friend 
(Meaning ?) 
much; many in 

plur. 
(Meaning ?) 
master 
good, kind 
(Meaning ?) 
aid, help 
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90. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The two scientists collaborated in their work. 

b. He was reduced to the condition of an impecunious beggar. 
ve. The physician reported that the auditory nerves were affected. 
Vd. We have read the preamble to the constitution. 
' e. We regarded his conduct as utterly puerile. 


WM. Annus, year, 18 a very important source of English 
words. Explain annual, biannual, decennial, centennial, mil- 
lennium, annuity. An annuitant is a person who receives a 
yearly payment. A perennial spring is one that lasts through- 
out the year, and, hence, is everlasting. A superannuated 
employee is one who is over(super)supplied with years and 
is retired on an old-age pension. An anniversary day is one 
that returns yearly. The annals of a nation are its yearly 
records. 
A /3. Millennium is frequently misspelled by the omission 
- of one of the n’s. What should help you to avoid this 
mistake ? 

4, Biennial is derived from bis, twice, two, and annus, year, 
and, as a term which you may meet in studying general 
science or botany, means a plant lasting for two years. 


“5. What is the meaning of amico in Italian? 


Drill and Review 
\ 91. Give the nominative and accusative, in both numbers, 
of servus, filius, puer, vir, amicus, domina, serva, and filia. 
\\ 92. Inflect the present active indicative of labord. Trans- 
late saliitamus, saliitas, salitat, salitd, salitant, salitatis. 
Express in Latin: = 


We are walking. We do walk. She walks. You (sing.) do not 
walk. I am walking. They walk. 
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) 93. State the reason for the case of each noun and adjec- 
tive and translate : 


1. Puer vocat. 2. Puer et vir vocant. 3. Pueri boni té salitant. 
4. Puer bonus mé saliitat. 5. Puerum bonum juvat. 6. Vir puerds 
bonds juvat. 7. Null6s amicods puer habet. 8. Nulli amici eum 
salitant. 9. Filiam et filium dominus habet. 

94. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


I see a man. Ten men are walking. I see a boy and a slave and 
my friends. My friends salute the good man. The man greets his 
kind friends. 

95. Answer in Latin: ©: 

Quis multOs servos habet ? Quis salitat Flaccum ? 

Quis multds amicds habet ? Quid servi Romani faciunt (do)? 


96. Read each sentence in Latin and either translate it or 
state what the italicized word tells: 

1. Domina servum vocat. 2. Servus dominam sem- 
per juvat. 3. Matrona servum bonum laudat. 4. Ser- 
vus bonus dominum amat. 5. Ctr puer puellam vocat? 
6. Puer amicum habet./ 7. Pwert amicos multds habent. 
8. Nullos serv6s nunc habémus, 9. Cur puellae puerds 
vocant? 10. Quis dominum et dominam saliitat? 11. Vir 
duas filias et duds filids habet. 12. Quid virds délectat ? 


THE FARMYARD OF A COUNTRY ESTATE 


In the distance is seen the villa of the owner of the farm 


LESSON 12 
A COUNTRY SCENE 


You will find several good opportunities in this lesson to solve 
the meaning cf new Latin words through familiar related Latin 
words. Give the forms of amicés, villam, filiés, filias, puerum. 


| 97. Flaccus et Terentia in dom6 urbana (in a city house) 
hieme sed aestte in villa’ habitant. ‘Et domus et villa 
Publium et Cornéliam et Secundam maxime deélectant. 
Et in domo urbana et in villa Flaccus multOos servos 
habet. Servos Flaccus laudat quod semper bene laborant. 


Servi Flaccum maximé amant. 
55 
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Procul villam Flacci (of Flaccus) in pictira vidétis. 
Casam quoque vidétis. Galba et Lesbia, filia, casam 


__habitant. Galba est servus et vilicus Flacci (of Flaccus). 


Galba, vilicus, villam ctrat. Equds et carrés et porcés et 
gallinas habet Galba. — 

Spectate, discipuli,? picttiram. 

Clara,? quot carrds vidés? ‘‘Unum carrum vided,” 
respondet Clara. 

Puellae,? quot equos vidétis? ‘Duds equds vidémus,”’ 
respondent puellae. 

Marce,? quot porcds vidés? ‘‘Trés* porcds vided,” 
respondet Marcus. 

Pueri,? quot gallinas vidétis? ‘‘Quattuor gallinads,” 
respondent pueri. 

Cornéli,? quot porcds et equds vidés? “‘Quinque porcds 
et equds,” respondet Cornélius. 

Discipuli, quot gallinas et equos videétis? “Sex gallinas 
et equds vidémus,”’ respondent discipull. 

Pueri et puellae, quot porcdos et gallinas vidétis? 
‘““Septem,’’ respondent pueri et puellae. 

Quot carri et porci et gallinae in pictura sunt? “Octo.” 

Quot gallinae et porci et equi? “‘ Novem.” 

Quot carri et equi et porci et gallinae? “Decem.” 


98. Notes 


v 1. Wealthy Romans had estates in the country or at the 
seashore as well as their city homes. They kept up these 
places with great care and expense. Often there was not only 
a large house but also extensive pleasure grounds and parks, 
with hunting preserves and artificial lakes for the game and 
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fish of which the Romans were fond. Many slaves were 
needed to take care of the country place. The manager of 
the country place was called a vilicus. 

2. You have seen this form, discipuli, several times, where 
the pupils were addressed. In Latin the case for the name 
of the person spoken to is called vocative. The word vocative 


THE VILLA OF A WEALTHY ROMAN 


is derived from vocare, to call, and hence the vocative is the 
“calling”? case. All vocatives are the same as the nomina- 
tive, except in nouns of the second declension ending in -us 
or -ius, which have -e and -i, respectively, for their vocative 
singular endings: as, Marcus, voc. sing. Marce; Cornélius, 
voc. sing. Cornéli. Usually the context will tell you whether 
a noun is nominative or vocative. 

The ending -e of the vocative case occurs in the well- 
known words ‘“‘Et tu, Brute! ’”’ which Caesar is said to have 
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addressed to his old friend Brutus when he saw him among 
the conspirators. 

3. You will be able to get the meaning of the numeral ad- 
jectives in this passage from the context. Observe that the 
numerals from quattuor to decem do not change their form to 
agree with their nouns as do ordinary Latin adjectives. 


VJ 99. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
hi’eme in winter 
aesta’te in summer 
vil’la villa (Meaning ?) 
ha’bitd, habita’re inhabit dwell, live in 
et...et both... and 
pro’cul, adv. at a distance, afar 
ca’sa hut, cottage 
vi licus manager 
quot, ad). quota, quotient how many ? 
car’rus car, cart (Meaning ?) 
respon’ded, respondé’re respond (Meaning ?) 
e’quus horse 
por’cus pork (Meaning ?) 
sunt are 
galli’na . hen 

100. Application of Latin to English 


_1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The newspaper has several correspondents in Europe. 

b. He exercised a predominating influence in the senate. 

cc. The account contained an elaborate description of the event. 
id. The habitat of the animal is Siberia. 

e. The museum contained an exhibition of aquarelles. 

f. If fifteen is divided by three, the quotient is five. 
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2. How will a knowledge of the fact that labérare belongs 
to the first oD ugation. assist you to spell laboratory correctly ? 
3. Villain ‘is derived ‘rom villa, farmhouse, and meant 
originally ‘ta farm-laborer.”’ It was used in contrast with the 
nobility and gradually became a term of contempt as describ- 
ing one without the instincts or manners of a gentleman. It 
was then applied to a low fellow in general, and villainy was 
_used for low conduct of any kind. It then passed,easily to its 
present meaning, where the bad quality has been intensified. 
Villain has now become a term of extreme condemnation. 
4. What is the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of bonbon ? 
5. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 
(Him, He) and (I, me) are going together. 


What grammatical principle should guide you ? 


Drill and Review 

101. What idea is expressed by the vocative case? When 
is the vocative not the same in form as the nominative ? 

102. Count in Latin from one to ten. What numerals in 
Latin are not changed in form to agree with their nouns? 

Cras 108. Give the present stem of habits and of responded, ““ 

and conjugate each verb in the present active indicative. 

104. Express in Latin the italicized words: 

Servants, your masters have good horses. Julia, you recite well. 
Julius, I call, but the boys do not reply. 

105. Insert the Latin words needed to complete the 
following sentences : 


1. Vided (one cart) et (five men). 2. Vir (four sons) habet. 
3. (Seven horses) et (eight slaves) laborant. 4. Quis (six boys and 
nine girls) in via videt? 5. Viri boni (reply). 6. (The good master) 
laudamus. 7. Ubi (the Roman slaves) vidés? 
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106. Answer in Latin: 
Quot sunt duo et trés? 
Quot sunt quinque et quinque? 
Quot sunt duo et septem ? 
Quot sunt unus et sex? 
Quot sunt duo et duo? 

107. Express in Latin: 

I have a large villa. You have a new villa. He has a good 
manager. We have no carts and horses. You have many carts. 

108. Read and translate: 

1. Servi, clr n6n respondétis? 2. Cornélia, ubi carrum 
vidés? 3. Amici, villas magnas et pulchras habitatis. 
4. Ubi tu habitas? 5. ““Amice mi (my),” rogat Cornélius, 
““quot equds habés?”’ 6. Julia, ubi est Marcus? Eum non 
video. 7. Villam habitamus, sed casam habitatis. 8. Ego 
rogo ; ea non respondet. 


109. Review Word List 2, in the Appendix, page 5. 
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CARRUS 


A FARMER PLOWING 


The agricultural implements of the Romans were primitive. Note the form 
of the plow 


LESSON 13 
ANOTHER COUNTRY SCENE 


You should be able to solve the meanings of the new words 
printed in italics in this lesson through English derivatives. Be 
sure that you can recognize at once quem, mé, eum, eam, té, 
quid. 

110. Magister dicit (speaks) : 

“Discipuli, quam gratum est (how pleasing it 1s) 
vidére pictiram novam! Picttira nova casam et virum et 
puellam ostendit (shows), Quam parvam et miseram casam 


ostendit !1 Quam diligenter vir laborat! 
61 
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Quis casam habitat? Qui? casam habitant? Fortasse 
agricola Galba et puella Lesbia casam habitant. Ego 
agricolam video. Pueri, vOsne eum vidétis? Nunc, pueri, 
et ego et vos agricolam vidémus. Is arat. Bovés (Oxen) 
eum juvant. 

Nos agricolam vidémus,* sed Cornélia et Secunda eum 
non spectant. Quem eae spectant? Quds eae spectant ? 
Eae Lesbiam et gallinas spectant. 

Marce et Juli, me‘ et vos* agricola et bovés® délectant, 
et eds spectamus. Sed Lesbia et gallinae Cornéliam et 
Secundam délectant. Quot gallinads puellae vident ? 

Discipuli, quis vestrum (§ 21) bovés videt? Qui ves- 
trum gallinads vident? Juli, tu nunc ridés; tui bovés non 
vidés. Julia, tiine eds spectas? Juli et Julia, amatisne 
bovés validds et pulchros ? 

Agricola laborat et puella quoque laborat. Ea area 
vocat. Eas amat et curat. Gallinae eam non timent. Puella 
porcdos non curat. Porcds non amat. Eos timet. Itaque 
agricola porcos curat. Is porcds non timet. Ei puellam 
terrent. Meé porci non terrent. Terrentne té, Marce?”’ 


Pit. Notes 


1. What pronoun must you supply as the subject ? 
2. Qui is nominative plural of quis. Learn the following 
plural forms of the interrogative and personal pronouns : 


Plural 


Nom. qui, who? nds, we vos, you ei, they eae, they 
Acc. qués, whom? nods, us vos, you eds, them eas, them 


The gender of they is shown in Latin, but not in English. 
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3. What are the possible forms of nds? Since agricolam is 
accusative, what must be the case of nés? 

4. What is the case of mé? Is the sentence going to mean 
that J do something or that someone does something fo me? 

5. Since et connects mé and vos, what is the case of vés? 

6. What is the case of agricola? How do you know that 
bovés expresses the same idea? Et is used to connect words, - 
phrases, and clauses that express the same idea. 


112. The Declension of Pronouns 


The full declensions of the pronouns quis, ego, ti, and is 
are printed in the Appendix, pages 15, 17. Locate them now. 


113. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
magis’ter master, teacher 
quam, adv. how! what a! 
mi’ser, mi’sera miserable (Meaning ?) 
diligen’ter, adv. diligent (Meaning ?) 
agri’cola agriculture farmer 
a’ro, ara’re plow 
va'lidus, va’lida valid strong, sturdy 
ti‘med, timé’re timid (Meaning ?) 
i/taque, con/. and so, therefore 
ter’re6, terré’re terror frighten, scare 

114. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. In this rocky country there is little arable land. 
b. The lawyer tried to intimidate the witness. 
Ve. He was not deterred by the danger. 
d. We commiserated him in his misfortune. 
e. Failure to take precautions invalidated his claim for damages. 
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~ 2. How does a knowledge of the fact that laudé belongs to 
the first conjugation assist you to spell laudable correctly ? 
/3. Unus, one, appears in many English words. Explain 
unit, unity, union, unite, reunite, uniform, and reunion. A 
soldier’s uniform is so called because it is one and the same 
for all in the same service. A unicorn is a mythical animal 
having one horn. A unique collection is the only one of its 
kind. The universe refers to all things as constituting one 
system. A university was so called because all the higher 
branches were included in one institution. To unify is to 
make one. A Unitarian is one who does not believe in the 
Trinity, but believes that God exists only in one person. A 
unanimous agreement is made with one accord. Onion is the 
same word as union. 


Y 4. The close resemblance between English me and Latin 
mé, and between English thee and Latin té, is accounted for 
by the fact that Latin and English are descended from a 
common parent language. 

5. What is the difference in the use of who in the following 


sentences ? 
Who in the class sees this ? 
Who in the class see this? 


Drill and Review 


/115. What are the nominative and accusative plural of 
agricola? Express in Latin to plow, to fear, and to frighten. 


. /116. When is a personal pronoun expressed as the subject ? 
What is the difference between Ei timent and Eae timent ? 


117. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1.I see them (the boys). 2.1 see them (the girls). 3. Who 
frightens? 4. Who frighten? 5. We fear you (plur.), but you do 
not fear us. 6.1 praise her and him. 7. Whom do you see? 
8. What do you see? 9. She works. 10. What a strong man is plow- 
ing! 11. What a strong horse he has! 
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Y 118. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quem in picttira vidés? 
2. Quid in pictira vidéetis? 
3. Quis bovés validds habet ? 
4. Quem porci terrent ? 

5. Quem porci non terrent ? 


419. Read each sentence in Latin and then either translate 
it or state what the italicized word tells: , iL, 

1. Ego mé laudo. 2. Tu té laudas. 3. Eum vidémus. 
4, Quis eas terret? 5. Quos laudatis? 6. Eds timeo, et 
ei nos timent. 7. Cur eum laudas? 8. Quem laudatis? 
9. Vos non terremus. 10. Eae diligenter arant. 11. Qui 
arant? 12. Nos aramus, sed vos sedétis. 13. Itaque 
magister nds laudat. 14. Vir servam miseram vocat. 


THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER 


LESSON 14 
OFF TO SCHOOL 


Group together words that form one thought group. What is the 
form of eds, virum, matrénae, linguam, mé, ti, pueri, qui, eas? 

120. In hac pictura viam ROmanam vidémus. Puer 
et vir ambulant. Vidétisne eds? Spectate puerum. Est 
Piblius,! filius Flacci et Terentiae (of Flaccus and 
Terentia). Spectate virum. Is est Glaucus, servus et 
paedagogus.” 

Piblius et Glaucus celeriter ambulant. Quo properant ? 
Nunc ad lidum * (fo school) properant. Lutdus est locus 
ubi puerl Romani recitant. Puellas Romanae matronae 
domi (at home) docent, sed ¢ pueros > matronae Romanae 
non docent.® Itaque’ Publius cotidié ad ludum properat. 

Glaucus, paedagogus, librds § et tabellas*® portat. Lan- 
ternam quoque habet; nam pueri Romani lidum ante 
auroram !° (before dawn) saepe intrant. 

Publius arithméticam et linguam et historiam recitat. 
Nonne™ puer Romanus linguam Latinam bene recitare 
débet ? 


121. Notes 


1. Est Publius, ’77s Publius or He is Publius. 

2. The paedagégus (our word pedagogue comes from this 
word) was an elderly and trustworthy slave, who was a con- 
stant companion of the young son of a Roman family, and 
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A ROMAN BOY ON HIS WAY TO SCHOOL 
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kept him out of all harm, moral as well as physical. He went 
with the boy to school in the morning, remained at school 
during the session, and escorted him home. 

3. The Roman school was often held in what the Romans 
called a pergula. This was a lean-to near some public build- 
ing. The pupils were exposed to all the distractions of the 
city life around them. Each school had only a few boys. It 
was conducted as a private 
affair, the pupils paying the 
teacher a fee. The Romans 
had no public-school system. 

4. What is the meaning of 
: sed? This meaning shows that 
the rest of the sentence will 
TT express something contrary to 
Tl what has gone before. 

5. Whatis the case of puerés? 
What idea does this case ex- 
press? Is this part of the sen- 
tence going to mean that the 

READING A ROMAN BOOK boys do something or that one 

does something to the boys? 

6. What auxiliary verb must be used in translating non 
docent? 

7. What is the meaning of itaque? This meaning shows 
that the sentence will tell the result of the fact that Roman 
mothers do not teach the boys. What would be a natural 
result ? 

8. A Roman book was unlike ours. Its pages were not 
bound together, but were glued at the sides, thus making a 
long and unwieldy strip, which was kept tightly rolled when 
not in use. A reader took the roll in both hands, unrolling 
column after column with the right hand, and rolling up with 
his left hand the part that he had read. 


Sh 
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9. The tabella was of wood and was shaped like an old- 
fashioned slate, with a raised edge about a waxed surface. 
The writing on the wax was done with a pointed instrument 
called a stilus. 

10. Because of the heat in the middle of the day the Roman 
school began before sunrise. In the middle of the day the 
pupils took a nap, after which there was another session. 


TABLETS AND STILI 


re 1. When non is used in a question that is asked by the 
enclitic -ne, it is put first in the sentence with -ne attached 
to it, as here. A question started by ndnne expects the an- 
swer ‘‘Yes.”’ So we translate, Ought not a Roman boy etc. 


122. Vocabulary 

NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
paedago’gus pedagogue boy’s attendant 
cele’riter, adv. accelerator swiftly, quickly 
quo, adv. whither ? 
la’dus school, game 
lo’cus location (Meaning ?) 
coti’dié, adv. daily 
li’ber library (Meaning ?) 


tabel’ia tabula tablet 
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New WorpD RELATED WorD ‘ MEANING 
lanter’na lantern (Meaning ?) 
sae’pe, adv. often 
in’tr6, intra’re introduction enter 
histo’ria history (Meaning ?) 
dé’bed, débé’re debt ought, owe, be obliged to 
123. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


v a. The dismissal bell was obeyed with great celerity. 
b. The child dislocated his shoulder. 
c. The church expects to pay off its indebtedness this year. 
d. Applicants were required to take a course in pedagogy. 


2. What is the meaning of the name of the famous novel 
about the days of Nero, ‘“‘Quo Vadis ?”’ 


’ 3. How is the silent 0 in debt explained ? 


y 4. Locus, place, has numerous English descendants. A local 
anesthetic is one applied to the place where an incision is to 
be made. To locate is to put in a certain place. A localism 
is a form of speech characteristic of a particular place. To 
localize an epidemic is to confine it to a particular place. 
Locomotion is moving from place to place: a locomotive 
(engine) is one that moves from place to place in distinction 
from the stationary engine. In the phrase “‘in lieu of”’ Jieu is 
the French form of locus, and the phrase means ‘“‘in place of.”’ 
A lieutenant is one who takes the place of his superior officer 
in his absence. To allocate property to someone is to place it 
in his hands. To collocate facts is to place them together (con) 
for comparison. A couch (from con-+ locare) is an object 
upon which one places oneself altogether, that is, in a heap. 
To dislocate is to throw out of place. A Jocule in biology is a 
small place, or cell. 
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Drill and Review 
/ 
124. Give the nominative and accusative, singular and 
plural, of luidus, liber, and lanterna. 

‘125. Inflect intrd and débed in the present active. 
126. Answer in Latin: 

1. Qu6s in pictira vidéetis? 

2. Qui in via ambulant ? 

3. Quis est Glaucus ? 

4. Quo Publius et Glaucus properant ? 

5. Quis est Ptblius? 

6. Cur Glaucus lanternam portat ? 

7. Quid est luidus Romanus ? 


127. Complete the unfinished words: 
1. Quis puellas ROman— doce— ? f Dp 
2. Quis puer— ROoman— curat? w 
3. Habetne vir fili— null—? 
4. Qui lingu— Latin— bene recitare débe— ? 
128. Insert the needed Latin words: 


1. Servus (five new books) portat. 2. Libri (him and her and me) 
délectant. 3. (Boys), ubiest lidus? 4. Pictiirae (are) novae. 5. Servi 
(to work every day) débent. 6. (Good boys) magistrum non timent. 


129. Read each sentence in Latin and either translate it 
or state what the italicized word tells: 


1. Laboratisne cotidié? 2. Nonne laboratis? 3. Nonne 
laborare débétis? 4. Quis celeriter properare non débet ? 
5. Ego properare débeo. 6. Servus bonus aquam portare 
débet. 7. Hodié recitare débémus. 8. Novum librum 
habed. 9. Vos libros novos non habétis. 10. Libri multi 
eos delectant. 11. Qui ludum cotidié intrare débent? 
12. Pueri et puellae, bene recitare semper débétis. 


A ROMAN SCHOOL 


Observe the dress of the boys, the benches on which they are seated, the chair 
of the teacher, and the round chest at his right in which the books were kept 


LESSON 15 
IN A ROMAN SCHOOL 


You should be able to take in the thought of a considerable part 
of the following exercise by reading the Latin. When you can do 
this even with simple sentences, you are getting the power to read 
Latin. Give the form of pueri, qués, stilum, insula, vis, magistrum. 


130. In pictura est! lidus Romanus. Magistrum et 
quinque pueros vidétis. Magister est Orbilius,? vir sevérus. 
Publius,’* Sextus, Quintus, Titus, Marcus sunt pueri. 

Magister ferulam habet. Pueri Orbilium timent; nam 


magister sevérus est et ferulam habet. 
72 
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ORBILIUS. Discipuli, sum paratus. Publi, esne paratus? 
Habésne stilum tuum 4? 

PUBLIUS. Sum paratus. Stilum habeo. 

ORBILIUS. Quinte et Sexte, cur vos parati nOn estis? 
Ubi sunt tabellae vestrae 4? 

Quintus. Magister, sumus parati. Tabellas habémus. 

ORBILIUS. Tandem ego et vos parati sumus. Marce, 
quid est Britannia? 

Marcus. Britannia est insula magna. 

ORBILIUS. Certé.® Tite, quid est Germania? 

Titus. Germania est ® terra barbara. Germani (The 
Germans) saepe pugnant. 

ORBILIUS. Ita vero. Sed Italia et Graecia non sunt 
barbarae. Italiam et Graeciam amare et probare débémus. 


131. Notes 


1. The Present Indicative of Sum. Est is a form of the 
present indicative of the irregular verb esse, to be. The in- 
flection of this tense follows: 


Singular Plural 
1. sum, J am sumus, we are 
2. eS, you are estis, you are 
3. est, he, she, it is sunt, they are 


2. Orbilius tells who the teacher is. A noun or an adjec- 
tive so used, and connected with the subject by some form 
of the verb fo be, is called a predicate noun or predicate adjec- 
tive. A predicate noun or adjective is regularly in the nomi- 
native case, since it must agree with the noun it explains. 

If a noun is in the nominative case, it is, therefore, either 
subject of a verb or a predicate noun with a form of sum. 
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3. Not more than fifteen or twenty first names (prae- 
nomina) were in use among the Romans. The five names 
mentioned here were among the most common. 

A, Tuus, tua, your, is a possessive adjective referring to one 
person; vester, vestra, you7, is a possessive adjective refer- 
ring to more than one person. Since they are adjectives, what 
will be true of them ? 

5. There are no words in Latin meaning exactly yes or no. 
Affirmative answers are given by repeating the verb, or by 
saying ita, so; certé, 
certainly; vérd, truly. 
Negative answers are 
given by repeating the 
verb with nén, or by 
saying n6én or minimé. 

6. You have learned 
that the subject of a 
verb in the active voice 
tells who does some- 
thing, and that there 

PUNISHING A ROMAN SCHOOLBOY is frequently present 

in the same sentence a 

direct object in the accusative case, telling to whom the 
subject does something. But the verb fo be does not really 
possess voice, since the subject is neither acting nor acted 
upon. The subject of the verb fo be tells who is something, 
and is frequently followed by a predicate noun or adjective 
in the nominative case, telling who or what the subject is. 


132. Vocabulary 
NEW WorD RELATED WoRD MEANING 
sevé’rus, sevé’ra, adj. severe (Meaning ?) 
fe’rula rod, whip 


para’tus, para’ta, adj. prepared (Meaning ?) 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
sti/lus stilus (Meaning ?) 
tu’us, tu’a, adj. ta your 
ves’ter, ves’tra, ad/. vOS your 
tan’dem, adv. at last, finally 
pug’nd, pugna’re pugnacious (Meaning ?) 
pro’b6, proba’re approbation approve, approve of, prove 
133. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 
a. The idea was thoroughly repugnant to him. 

b. The treaty required the enemy to make reparations. 
(c. The story is improbable on the face of it. 


d. He solemnly asseverated his innocence. 
‘e. Certain prerogatives made the office a very desirable one. 


V2. Tandem in ‘*‘a tandem bicycle” or ‘‘to ride tandem’’ 
was originally a joke 
sprung by someone filiZigsiss e ee 
who applied it totwo $iZJm. . ats 
horses harnessed ‘“‘at 
length”’ instead of side 
by side. 

V3. Pecuniaryhas had 
an interesting history, 
which throws light 


upon one of the early EARLY ROMAN MONEY 


periods in the devel- In very early times the Romans paid their debts 
f avilized with cattle. Later, when it became impossible 

opment or Civilize to pay in this way, they paid with blocks of 
man. Pecunia meant copper, each cast with the figure of an ox on it 
ee ” to indicate its value. Thus pecus, the Latin word 
Cea and UE for ‘‘cattle,”” gave to the Romans their word 
word pecuniary aC-  peciinia, money, and to us our word pecuniary 


cordingly means ‘“‘per- 
taining to money,” or “‘financial.’”’ But originally it meant 
‘cattle,’ then ‘‘property in cattle,’’ and has come down to 


hye 
CY 
: ( 


f 
( 
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us from an age antedating the coinage of money, when men 
reckoned their wealth by their flocks and herds. 


/ 4, Observe that English am and Latin sum both end in m. 
In the parent language from which Latin and English are 

‘descended the personal ending of the first person singular 
contained an -m. 


Drill and Review | 
134. Inflect pugn6, prob6, and sum in the present tense. _) 
135. In what case is an appositive? In what case is a 
predicate noun ? 
136. Inflect in Latin: 


I am a man, you are a man, he is a man, etc. 
I have a friend, you have a friend, etc. 
I am ready, etc. 
/1397. Express in Latin the following direct objects of I see: 
carts, a new horse, the master, the farmers, ten women, five 
hens, the island, a teacher, the little girl, good boys, strong men. 


138. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. 1 am a pupil and you are a teacher. 2. You are ready. 3. We 
are ready. 4. They are good servants. 5. Who are fighting? 6. Who 
is fighting? 7. He has a horse. 8. The horse is white. 9. The white 
horse is new. 10. He likes a white horse. 11. I approve of Orbilius, 
your teacher. 


139. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Agricolasum. 2. Vester amicus sum. 3. Tz es parata, 
sed és non sumus paratae. 4. Nunc estis amic7. 5. Agri- 
colae non pugnant, sed arant. 6. Tandem puer7z sunt pa- 
rati. 7. Viam monstrare débétis. 8. Feminae fabulas 
tuds maximé laudant. 9. Marce, fabulam ndarrdre débés. 
10. Marcus, amicus vester, est validus. 


BOYS AT WORK IN SCHOOL 


Sometimes a school was held privately in the peristyle of a Roman house. The 
teacher might be either an educated Greek or a freedman 


LESSON 16 
A HALF HOLIDAY 
Give the form of amici, togas, lidum, nds, puerds, liber, is, es. 


140. Cotidieé Publius et amici ad laidum ante auroram! 
properant. Per vias! celeriter ambulant et lidum intrant. 
Non saepe pueri sunt tardi; nam? iram magnam severi 
magistri (of the stern teacher) timent. 

Circum Orbilium sedent quinque pueri. Spectate 
pueros. Tabellas habent. Bullas et togas et calceds * 
gerunt (they wear). Quam diligenter laborant! Fortasse 


magister eds saepe laudat, quod diligenter laborant. 
wh 
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Magister, Orbilius, prope puerds sedet. Librum habet. 
Fortasse liber ¢ est novus et magistrum délectat. 

Tandem Orbilius: ‘‘Boni discipuli estis, et diligentiam 
vestram laudo. Cotidieé sententiam ® habémus. Hodié 
nostra sententia est ‘Labor omnia vincit.’ Bene laboratis, 
sed diutius laborare non débétis. Jam quinta hora °® est. 
Hodie erunt fériae (Today shall be a holiday). Abite 
domum (Go home). Valéte,’ pueri.”’ 

“Ta quoque valé,”’ clamant pueri. 


141. Notes 


1. The Accusative Case with Prepositions. In English the 
objective case is used with prepositions : as, to him and around 
them. In Latin the accusative case is similarly used with 
certain prepositions: as, ad lidum, fo school; ante auréram, 
before dawn; per vias, through the streets. 

A noun in the accusative case may therefore be the direct 
object of a verb, or it may be governed by a preposition. 

2. Nam, for, at once shows you that the clause is going to 
explain why boys are not often late. If you will consider for a 
moment the meaning of an introductory conjunction, you will 
be more likely to grasp the thought of the sentence correctly. 

3. The calceus was the regular outdoor shoe of the 
Romans. It covered the upper part of the foot and was 
fastened with laces or straps. The Romans did not consider 
it good form to wear a toga without the calcei. The type of 
the calceus indicated the rank of the wearer. 

4, What is the case of liber? Note that liber is first the 
subject of est, a verb of no voice. By what is this use of the 
subject often followed? What, then, is novus? Note that 
liber is also subject of délectat, a verb in the active voice. 
What is the case and use of magistrum ? 
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5. Learning mottoes was a part of school training. 

6. The Roman day was divided into twelve hours. As each 
hour was one twelfth of the time from sunrise to sunset, the 
time and length of the hour varied with the season. The 
fifth hour would be about eleven o’clock. 

7. Valé and valéte are the singular and plural imperative 
of valed. They were customary terms of farewell. The 


ROMAN SHOES 


singular imperative of a verb is the same as the present 
stem of that verb; the plural imperative is formed by 
adding -te to the present stem. You now understand the 
form spectate, which you have met several times. 


142. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
ad, prep. with acc. to, toward 
an’te, prep. with acc. ante bellum (Meaning ?) 
per, prep. with acc. per annum through 
tar’dus, tar’da, adj. tardy (Meaning ?) 
i/ra ire (Meaning ?) 
cir’cum, prep. with acc. circumnavigate (Meaning ?) 
cal’ceus shoe 
pro’pe, prep. with acc. near 
diligen’tia diligenter, diligence (Meaning ?) 
nos’ter, nos’tra, adj. our 
senten’tia sentence motto, opinion 
dii’tius longer 


jam, adv. now, already 
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NEw WorD RELATED WORD -MEANING 
quin’tus, quin’ta, adj. quintet Sifth 
ho’ra hour (Meaning ?) 
va’lé, valé’te good-by, farewell 
143. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The attorney sought to impugn the veracity of the witness. 
_b. He was afraid to confront his zrascible old uncle. 

c. Progress was retarded by many obstacles. 

d. His speech was filled with pithy and sententious sayings. 


us 2. Calceus, shoe, is derived from calx, heel, and was so 
named because it covered the heel and instep, leaving the toes 
exposed. From calx comes an interesting derivative, recalci- 
trant. When we say that a boy is “‘recalcitrant,’’ we mean 
that he is insubordinate. It meant originally one who “kicks 
back his heels.’”’ In English also ‘‘to object” is ‘‘to kick.” 


¥ 3. Carrus, wagon, has had a most eventful history in Eng- 
lish. It appears directly in the shortened form car and in the 
longer form chariot, a two-wheeled wagon. A cargo was 
originally a wagonload, then any load, and finally a ship- 
load, from which all trace of the original meaning has 
vanished. To carry meant originally to transport by wagon. 
Now it means to transport in any way, even by hand. Car- 
riage meant originally what is carried about. Now it means 
a vehicle for carrying. It also means the manner of “‘carrying 
oneself,’ as in ‘‘The general walked with dignified carriage.” 


Drill and Review 
144. What are the two uses of the nominative case? of the 
accusative case ? 


145. Should you use valé or valéte if you were bidding 
friends good-by? if you were bidding Cornelia good-by ? 
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vA 


y 146. Conjugate clam6 and seded in the present active: 
147. Insert the needed Latin words: 


1. Estne Marcus, (the fifth boy), filius tuus? 
2. Viri, (your opinion) probamus. 

3. Cur (in front of the teacher) stas? 

4. Puellae, (your diligence) laudo. 

5. (Whom) prope eum vides? 

6. (Quickly) properant quod (late) sunt. 


/148. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. A servant is sitting near the cottage. 2. We are in front of the 
villa. 3. Boys and girls walk through the streets. 4. They sail around 
the island. 5. Men are walking toward us, but we do not dread them. 


ry 


149. Read each sentence in Latin and either translate it 
or state what the italicized word tells: 

1. Circum nos virds et feminds videmus. 2. Non dit- 
tius ante té servus ambulat. 3. Ad mé agricola properat. 
4, Prope eam puellds video. 5. Magister vester puerds 
vocat. 6. Quinta hora est. Cornélia, es tarda. 7. Per 
Italiam ad Germdniam properamus. 8. Valete, amici. 
Ad lidum properare débeo. 9. Quem ad vos vocatis? 
10. Marce, tua diligentia magistrum nostrum delectat. 
11. Pueri, tardi estis. Ad ludum properare deébétis. 


LESSON 17 
A ROMAN SOLDIER 


Give the form (all possibilities) of nds, vos, eos, galeam, eam, 
puerum, puellae, quis, galea, puella. 

150. Bellum’ nos non délectat.? Nos bellum * magno- 
pere timemus.‘ Bella nos semper terrent. Sed Romani 
(the Romans) antiqui® bella amant. Neque vir Romanus 
neque puer Romanus bellum timet.® Proelia et pericula 
eds non terrent. Nos bella longa non amamus. Pueri et 
puellae, amatisne proelia et pericula ? 

Flaccus Licium, fittim, saepe laudat quod nillum 
periculum eum terret. ~ Pueri, quis vos laudat quod vos 
periculum non terret ? 

Galea et gladius et scitum et pilum sunt arma Romana.’ 
In pictiira virum vidétis. Miles est (He is a soldier). 
Galeam et gladium et pilum et sctitum habet. Vidétisne 
galeam? Estne gladius Romanus longus? Estne pilum 
longum? Quot pila portat vir? Quot sctita habet vir? 


£51; Notes 


1. Bellum, war, is a neuter noun of the second declension. 
Neuter nouns of the second declension end in-um. The nomi- 
native and accusative cases are alike. 


Singular Plural 
Nom. _ bellum bella 
Acc. bellum bella 
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These endings are found in Latin neuter nouns occurring 
in English: as, memorandum, memoranda; datum, data. 

You now know that if a noun ends in -um it may be either 
accusative singular (of a masculine noun) or nominative or 
accusative singular (of a neu- 
ter noun) ; and that if a noun 
ends in -a it is either nomi- 
native singular (of a noun of 

the first declension) or nomi- 
ROMAN SWORD, SHEATHED AND E F 
UNSHEATHED native or accusative plural 
(of a neuter noun of the 
second declension). Give all possibilities of -um and -a. 

2. What are the possible cases of bellum? What are the 
possible cases of nds? Note that you cannot tell which is 
subject (nominative) and which is direct object (accusative) 
until you come to the verb. How would the form of délectat 
settle the problem, if the meaning did not? 

3. What are the two possible cases of both 
nds and bellum ? 

4. How do the meaning and form of 
timémus settle the cases of nés and bellum ? 

5. What noun does antiqui modify? How 
do you know? 

6. Why is timet in the singular number? A DRAWING BY A 

7. As defensive armor the Roman soldier OMAN SOLDIER 
had a helmet and coat of leather reénforced Se oe ie 
by metal. Often the helmet was made of in Pompeii eee: 
iron. His weapons of offense were the sword  cature of one of his 
and javelin. The sword was about two feet pices 
long and hung on a belt, which passed over the left shoulder. 
The javelin, a lance about six feet long, was hurled with great 
effect before the soldier engaged the enemy in a hand-to-hand 
combat with his sword. The Roman shield was about four 
feet long and two feet wide, and was usually made of wood. 


Lad 
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152. Gender in Latin and English 


In English a noun denoting a male is in the masculine 
gender: as, man, boy; a noun denoting a female is in the 
feminine gender: as, woman, girl; and a noun denoting a 
sexless object is in the neuter gender: as, war, battle. Eng- 
lish nouns are said to be of natural gender. 

Latin nouns, on the other hand, have grammatical gender. 
Their gender is determined very largely by the ending, rather 
than by the meaning of the word. Thus, nouns of the first 
declension, which end in -a, are feminine: as, fémina, puella, 
diligentia; nouns of the second declension ending in -us, 
-ius, -ir, and -er are masculine: as, amicus, locus, filius, vir, 
puer; and nouns of the second declension ending in -um and 
-ium, of which you have examples in this lesson, are neuter: 
as, bellum, proelium. Hereafter the gender of a noun will be 
indicated in the vocabularies by the letters m., f., n. 


153. The Declension of Adjectives 


Since an adjective agrees with the noun it modifies in 
gender, number, and case, each adjective must have a mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter form: as, bonus filius, bona puella, 
bonum scttum. 

The masculine, bonus, is declined like servus ; the feminine, 
bona, like puella; and the neuter, bonum, like bellum. 

Hereafter the nominative of the three genders of a Latin 
adjective will be given in the vocabularies. 


154. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
bel/lum, 7. belligerent, ante bellum war 
magno’pere, adv. magnus (Meaning ?) 
ne’que .. . ne’que neither... not 


proe’lium, 7. battle 
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NEW WoRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
peri’culum, 7. perilous (Meaning ?) 
ga’lea, f. helmet 
gla’dius, m. gladiator sword 
scu’tum, 7. shield 
pi lum, 7. javelin 
ar’ma, 7. plur. arms (Meaning ?) 


155. M4 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


Application of Latin to English 


va. The eleventh of November is celebrated as Armistice Day. 
yy 5. He assumed a very unfriendly and bellicose attitude. 
c. There is no blot on his escutcheon. 
d. Actual experience is a great destderatum in this enterprise. 
e. The school encourages the acceleration of superior pupils. 


v2. The gladiolus is so called because of its swordlike leaves. 
A gladiator is one who (-tor) fights with a sword. 


| 3. Many of the Latin prepositions appear as prefixes in 
English. Show the force of the prefix in the following words: 


ad: advent, adhere, adjective, adverb y, vf 
ante: anteroom, antecedent, antedate 
per: perennial, perforate, percolate 


circum: circumnavigate, circumference, circumstance 


t AA 


Do not confuse the Latin prefix ante, meaning before, with the Greek 
prefix anti, meaning against. Anteprohibition days are the days before 
prohibition ; an antiprohibitionist is one who is against prohibition. 


4. Observe that belligerent, rebellion, bellicose, and rebel 
are all spelled with two /l’s except rebel. Form a simple rule 
which will assist you to spell the derivatives of bellum. 


5. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 


Neither John (nor, or) his brother (was, were) there. 
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Drill and Review 


156. How is the gender of Latin nouns largely d termined? — 
What nouns of the second declension are mascull ne? What” 
nouns are neuter ? yp x 


., 157. In what three respects does a Latin adjective agree 
with its noun? In what respect does a Latin appositive agree 
with its noun? 


158. Write the nominative and accusative, singular and J 
plural, of the three genders of latus, magnus, and clarus. 
Arrange your work after the plan followed in the Appendix, 
on page 12, in the model adjective bonus, bona, bonum. 

159. Express the italicized words in Latin: 


1. A new danger frightens us. 2. I see the tardy boy. 3. The new of Me 
servant works well. 4. They have long javelins. 5. Large shields pro- 
tect the men. 6. They fear many batiles. 7. No girls are in the villa. 
8. I see no girls. 


Y 160. In the first declension a few nouns are Pg as, 
agricola, farmer; .nauta, sailor; poéta, poet. Is ‘“‘a good 
farmer ”’ agricola bonus or agricola bona in Latin? 

#161. Express in Latin: \ 

He is a famous poet. You are sturdy sailors. Our farmers are 
plowing. 

162. Read each sentence in Latin and either translate it 
or state what the italicized word tells: 

1. Neque bella longa neque pericula magna puerds .; 
Romanos terrent. 2. Quis pila portat? 3. Quod gladids ° 
et pila portatis? 4. Valéte, pueri. Non dittius laboro. MU al 
5. Quem periculum non terret? 6. Poéta clarus fabulam 
narrat. 7. Laboradre, non pugnare débétis. 8. Agricolae 
Romani saepe sunt miseri. 9. Circum té amicos tuds video. 


63. Review Word List 3, in the Appendix, page 5. 


LESSON 18 
A ROMAN TEMPLE * 


Give the form (all possibilities) of bella, agricola, arma, longa, 
ea, agricolam, virum, scittum, gladium, proelium, filium. 

164. Templum est locus ubi Romani! (the Romans) 
deos et deds adorant. Saepe est? magnum aedificium. 

In pictura est templum magnum et pulchrum. Est 
templum Jiinonis* (of Juno). Hic (Here) Romani‘? Juno- 
nem, maximam deam, adorant. Multae sunt deae Roma- 
nae, sed Juno maxima est. 

Spectate picturam. Vidéte columnas. Sex columnae 
altae et pulchrae templum splendidum ornant. In templo 
est statua. Quis statuam non videt? Statuam Jinonis 
spectatis. Quam alta est statua! Quam pulchrae sunt 
columnae! 

Ante templum est ara. Prope aram vir sacrificium parat. 
“O Juno,” clamat vir, ‘‘nos Romani té addramus. Specta 
nos. Nam donum portamus.”’ 

Ad* templum multi viri properant. Fortasse dona por- 
tant, quod dona deam délectant. Sacrificium quoque 
deam délectat. 

Procul vidétis Romam. Nonne vidétis aedificia et vias 
et alia (other) templa? 


* A description of some Roman temples will be found in the following books : 
Banks. The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, pp. 101-125. 
LOVELL. Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum, pp. 67-82, 141-226. 
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165. Notes 


1. In English we often use adjectives as nouns: as, the 
brave, the good. Latin adjectives are similarly used. Here the 
masculine plural of the adjective Rémanus is used as a noun. 

2. What pronoun must you supply as subject ? 

3. Juno, the most queenly of the goddesses, was the wife 
of Jupiter. She was regarded as a type of womanly virtues 


A TEMPLE OF JUNO 


This is a reconstruction of the temple of Juno Moneta at Rome. Here was located 
the mint of Rome, and from the name Moneta our word money comes 


and dignity, and was especially worshiped as a guardian of 
women. There was a splendid temple in her honor at Rome. 
4. What part of speech is Romani? How is it used? 
5. When you see the preposition ad followed by a noun 
referring to a place, you may be sure that the verb is going to 
express motion toward that place. 
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166. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
tem/’plum, 7. temple (Meaning ?) 
de’us, m. deify god 
de’a, f. deus (Meaning ?) 
ad6’ré, adora’re adore worship 
aedifi’cium, 7. edifice (Meaning ?) 
ma’ximus, -a, -um maximum greatest, largest, very 
large 

colum/na, f. column (Meaning ?) 
al’tus, -a, -um altitude high, tall 
splen’didus, -a, -um splendid (Meaning ?) 
or’nd, orna’re adorn (Meaning ?) 
Ata ak. altar 
sacrifi’cium, 7. sacrifice offering 
pa’r6, para’re prepare, paratus (Meaning?) 
do/num, 7. donate gift 71 

167. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


4a. He has an exalted opinion of himself. 
b. An attempt had been made to suborn the witness. 

ic. The emperor Augustus was dezfied by the Romans. 
d. The donor of the prize preferred to remain anonymous. 
e. This maxim he followed throughout his life. 


‘2. Janitor, from janua, door, means literally ‘“‘doorkeeper.’’ 
3. Parare, to prepare, to make ready, has many English 
derivatives. To repair a house is to make it ready again. The 
reparations paid by Germany are to make good the injuries 
done in the war. Irreparable injuries are those which cannot 
be made good again. To pare an apple is to make it ready ina 
very special sense. To separate is to make ready apart, and, 
hence, to divide. An apparatus is something made ready. In 
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A ROMAN SACRIFICE 


Italian the Latin verb parare developed a special meaning of 
guarding, warding off. From this use comes parasol, some- 
thing that wards off the sun. A parachute is an apparatus 
for warding off a fall. 

4. How will a knowledge of the derivation of separate assist 
you to avoid a common mistake in spelling it ? 


Drill and Review 


/168. Conjugate adéré and paro in the present active. 
169. Express the italicized words in Latin: 


1. She is preparing food. 2. What does he prepare? 3. We prepare 
gifts. 4. They adore both the gods and the goddesses. 5. The new build- 
ings are very large. 6. I see your gift. 7. Our gifts are many. 
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Vv, : : 
170. Answer in Latin: * 
| 1. Quid Romani ad templum portant? 
Le 2. Quid ante templum vidétis? 
3. Cur Romani ad templum dona portant ? 
4, Quid est templum Romanum ? 
171. Complete the unfinished words: 
1. Templ— sunt maxim—. 
2. In picttra vided aedifici— splendid—. 
3. Prope ar— vir sta—. 
4, Vir est alt—, sed puella non est alt—. 
Vv 172. Read each sentence in Latin, then translate it or state 
what the italicized word or group tells: 


1. Nunc Romani proelium parant. 2. Vi7z gladids et 
scuta et pila parant. 3. Del Romanos juvant quod Ro- 
mani ad templa dona portant. 4. Periculum est maximum. 
5. Ubi aedificia alta vidétis? 6. Neque dei neque deae ves- 
tra dona probant. 7. Arma templa Romana Ornant. 
8. Ante templum sto. Ubi stas? Templum mé délectat. 
9. Ea libros, donum novum, laudat. 10. Germani EurOpam 
habitant. / 11. Bonds laudare débémus. 12. Multi ante 
templum stant. 13. Boni amicods multds habent. 14. Vir 
altus ad templum appropinquat. 


* TO THE TEACHER. Additional questions of the same general type can readily 
be asked. 


IN THE GARDEN OF A VILLA 


Wealthy Romans had villas by the sea as well as estates in the interior of Italy 
oe ye 


ont 7 
LESSON 19 


THE GARDEN OF A ROMAN VILLA 


In this lesson you will meet the endings of a case that is new to 
you. Give the forms of villa, templa, ea, ddnum, amicum, deés, deas, 
nos, vos, is. If you observe a form of a noun that cannot be either 
nominative or accusative, see if you cannot tell the idea of the new 
case from the rest of the sentence. 

173. Italia est patria Terentiae.1 Italia est patria 
Cornéliae et Secundae, filiarum! Terentiae. Italia est 
patria Flacci.!' Italia est patria Publi, fili Flacci, et 
amicorum! Flacci. Italia, patria RoOmanorum, paenin- 


sula longa EurOdpae est. 
93 
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4 


Pulchra est dra maritima Italiae. Ampla villa Flacci 
et Terentiae prope Oram maritimam est; nam _ villae 
Romanorum”? prope dceanum saepe sunt. Hic Flaccus 
et Terentia per aestatem (through the summer) manent. 

Inter dram et villam est hortus. Circum hortum est 
miurus. Mirus horti non altus est. Hortus copiam 
rosarum et violarum habet, quod terra est fertilis. Hic 
castaneae umbram gratam dant. Flaccus et Terentia 
villam et hortum magnopere amant. 

Hortum spectamus. Flaccum et duds amicos Flacci vide- 
mus. Procul Oceanum et villas amicorum Flacci vidémus. 
Quam laeta est vita Flacci et dominorum Romanorum ! * 


174. Notes 


1. Terentiae tells whose native land Italy is. It expresses 


“. possession. The case in Latin corresponding to the posses- 


sive case in English is called the genitive. Terentiae is in 
the genitive case. Possession may be expressed in English 
either by the possessive case with the ending ’s or by a 
phrase with the separate preposition of. Thus Terentiae 
may be translated Terentia’s or of Terentia. 

The forms of the genitive are as follows: 


FIRST DECLENSION SECOND DECLENSION 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
puellae puellarum servi, belli servorum, bellorum’ 


Nouns of the second declension ending in -ius or -ium contract 
-ii of the genitive singular into -i: as, filius, genitive fili; proelium, 
genitive proeli. See the model nouns in the Appendix, page 10. 


Hereafter, when you meet a noun ending in -ae or -i, hold 
in mind the possibility of its being either genitive or nomi- 
native until something in the rest of the sentence decides it. 
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The ending of the genitive singular is placed after a noun 
in the vocabularies to show to what declension it belongs. 


A genitive usually follows its noun. 


You are already familiar with the ending -i in such phrases 


as anno Domini, casus belli, vox populi. 


2. Is this word an adjective or a noun here ? 
3. Adjectives have these forms for the genitive : 


Singular 


MaAsc. FEM. NEUT. 
boni bonae _ bonz 


IMASc. 


Plural 


Fem. NEUT. 


bondrum bonarum bonorum 


Observe that the masculine and neuter are alike. 


175. 


NEw WorpD 
pa’tria, -ae, f. 
6’ra, -ae, f. 
mari’timus, -a, -um 
am plus, -a, -um 
J6ce’anus, -i, m. 
ma’ned, mané’re 


in’ter, prep. with acc. 


hor’tus, -i, ™. 
miu’rus, -1, m. 
co’pia, -ae, f. 


vi'ola, -ae, f. 
fer’tilis 
casta’nea, -ae, f. 
um’bra, -ae, f. 
gra’tus, -a, -um 
dé, da’re 
lae’tus, -a, -um 
vi'ta, -ae, f. 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WoRD 


marine 
ample 
ocean 


interurban 
horticulture 
mural 
copious 


violet 
fertile 
gratitude 


donum 


vital 


MEANING 

native land 
shore 
(Meaning ?) 
spacious 
(Meaning ?) 
remain, stay 
(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
wall 
supply, plenty; plur.. 

troops, forces 
(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
chestnut tree 
shade, shadow 
pleasing, welcome 
give 
happy 
life 
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176. Application of Latin to English 


— 


bo 


. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


. The position turned out to be permanent. 

. He lay stretched out under the grateful shade of the tree. 
. He was immured in this terrible prison for ten years. 

. In his speech he adumbrated his hopes for the future. 

: ae cecdee to devote himself to horticulture. 


: T fie tet ore of cornucopia is ities from c6pia, Hae the 


word means “horn of plenty.’”’ The corni cépiae was originally 
a goat’s horn. According to the myth the infant Jupiter was 
nourished by a goat and broke off one of its horns, where- 
upon he gave to the horn the power of becoming filled with 
whatever its possessor desired. Hence the goat’s horn, or 
cornucopia, appears in pictures as a symbol of plenty. 


J 


Umbrella, from umbra, shade, meant originally “‘a little 


shade.” 


4, 


Give the singular and plural forms of the Latin nouns 


in the following sentences : 


Ss. SAS ew AA TS 


Ono 


8 


. He is an alumnus of a famous college. 

. The Alumnae Association of Vassar met yesterday. 

. New York and Chicago are the termini of the new line. 
. The memoranda were safe. 

. Bacteria are the cause of most diseases. 

. The larvae of the moth destroy many trees. 


The formulae for these products are secret. 


. He spent a year collecting data. 
. The swamp was a mass of ferns and fungi. 


. Which is correct, ‘“‘these data”’ or ‘this data’’? 
. Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 


. There is no trouble between (he, him) and his brother. 


Just between you and (I, me), what do you think about it? 


What is the grammatical principle involved ? 
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A Drill and Review 


177. Review the nominative and accusative cases, singu- 
lar and plural, of is and quis. See the Appendix, pages 15, 17. 


Y 178. What idea is expressed by the genitive case? What 


are the possible cases of a noun ending in -ae? in-i? 6 ff” 4 


7% 179. Express in Latin: Ai 
He stays; they give; we give; I remain; you (plur.) remain; 
she gives; we remain; you (sing.) give; they stay; I give; you 
(plur.) give; you (sing.) stay. 
180. State the case of the italicized words and translate : 


1. Muri Romae sunt alti. 2. Viri patriae nostrae sunt validi. 
3. Proelia bellz sunt multa. 4. Italia est terra Eurdpae. 5. Miri 
hortorum sunt alti. 6. Horti amicorum nostrorum sunt pulchri. 

v181. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. The boy’s friend is late. 2. The boys’ friends study. 3. The 
sons of the farmer work. 4. A friend of the farmer’s son calls. 5. The 
farmers’ fields are wide. 6. The language of the Romans was Latin. 

y 182. Complete the following sentences : 


Prope Oram (of the wide ocean) est casa (of my friends). . 

Hortus (of the spacious villa) habet (a high wail). 

Filia (of my friend) ambulat (between the villa and the shore). 

183. Read each sentence in Latin, then either translate it, 
or state what the italicized word or group tells: . 

1. Qui dona grata dant? 2. Dona amici nostri sunt 
grata. 3. Romani Italiam patriam amant. 4. Vita pue- 
rorum et puellarum est laeta. 5. Amici nostri coOpiam 
violarum habent. 6. Amici puert manent, sed amici 
magistrt ad ladum properant. 7. Inter muros horti ampli 
violas multds monstrant. 8. Nonne linguam Romanorum 
amatis? 9. Saepe magistri puellarum fabulas narrant. 


LOOKING TOWARD THE SEA FROM A ROMAN VILLA 


LESSON 20 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN FLACCUS AND HIS FRIENDS 


In reading the Latin, group a genitive with the noun it modi- 
fies and try to feel its possessive character. Give all possible forms 
of ea, e0s, eam, quos, quid, pueri, belli, puellae, ciras, casas. 


184. Flaccus et Marcellus et Paulus, trés amici, in 
horto (7n the garden) Flacci stant. Caeruleum est caelum; 
nullus ventus Sceanum tranquillum turbat. Maximé 
jaeti sunt Flaccus et amici eius.! Amici dram et 6ceanum 
spectant. Tandem Marcellus rogat : 

MARCELLUS. Flacce, ubi sunt filiae tuae? hodié? Eas 


ante villam non video. 
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Fiaccus. Filias* meds? non vidés quod ad dram 
ambulant. Marcelle et Paule, nonne vestrae ? filiae prope 
Oram saepe ambulant? Meae filiae dram maritimam 
amant. Publius, filius meus, dram et S6ceanum amat. 
Nam ibi saepe natat. 

MARCELLUS. Nunc eas video. Ad casam parvam am- 
bulant. Cuits' casa est ? 4 

Fiaccus. Est casa nautae. Nonne naviculam eius in 
Ora (on the shore) vidétis? Nautae interdum navigant, 
interdum villam nostram ? visitant. 

PAULUS. Quorum! naviculas procul prope insulas 
vidéemus ? | 

Fiaccus. Naviculas nautarum validorum vides. Niullus 
ventus naviculas eorum movet. Hodié meae filiae casam 
nautae boni visitant quod dona ad nautam portant. 
Earum! dona nautam magnopere délectant. Ecce, nauta 
filias meds jam videt. Eas vocat. Ad eum properant. 


185. Notes 


1. The genitives of the interrogative pronoun and of the 
personal pronoun of the third person (is, ea, id) are used as in 
English to express possession. They are given below: 


) 4 THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN 
Ee Singular Plural 
Gen. cuius, whose? quorum, whose? 


THE PERSONAL PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON 


Singular 
Nom. is, he ea, she id, 2 
Gen. eius, his eius, her eius, zs 


Acc. eum, him eam, her id, zt 
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Plural 
Nom. ei, they eae, they ea, they 
Gen. edrum, ther earum, their edrum, their 
Acc. eds, them eas, them ea, them 


2. The Possessive Adjectives. The Latin possessive ad- 
jectives are used, as in English, to express possession instead 
of the genitives of pronouns of the first and second persons, 
which are not used to express this idea. The possessive 
adjectives (you have already used them) are meus, -a, -um, 
my, mine ; noster, -tra, -trum, ou7 ; tuus, -a, -um, your ; vester, 
-tra, -trum, your. Observe that noster and vester drop e 
before r in the other forms. The adjective miser, misera, 
miserum keeps the e. 

Possessive adjectives agree with the noun they modify. 

3. What case is filias ? What two ideas will follow? 

4. Cuius casa est, whose hut is it? 


186. Vocabulary 
NEw Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 

caeru’leus, -a, -um blue 
cae’lum, -i, 7. sky, heavens 
ven’tus, -i, m. ventilate wind 
tranquil’lus, -a, -um tranquil (Meaning ?) 
tur’bd, turba’re disturb (Meaning ?) 
me’us, -a, -um my, mine 
i’bi, adv. there, in that place 
na’t6, nata’re swim 
nau’ta, -ae, m. nautical sailor 
navi’cula, -ae, f. boat 
inter’dum, adv. sometimes 
na’vig6, naviga’re navigate, navicula (Meaning ?) 
vi'sitd, visita’re visit (Meaning ?) 


mo’ved, mové’re 


move 


(Meaning ?) 
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187. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


Va. The new gymnasium has a natatorium. 
_ b. He was much perturbed at the news. 
\,c. He lived in London, a voluntary expatriate. 
id. Magellan circumnavigated the globe. 
e. Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


2. Ceiling is a derivative of caelum, sky. 

3. Give the English forms of the following Latin nouns of 
the first declension, noting what changes in spelling have oc- 
curred | and deciding what the Latin words probably mean : 


Gi (on, Ne tk 


rosa ~ fabula fortnna, memoria 
absentia diligentia industria statua 
flamma familia injuria columna 


4, Which of the forms inclosed in parentheses is correct ? 


a. The size of the trunks (varies, vary). 
b. All of (us, we) girls were present at the time. 
c. (Who, Whom) do you wish to see? 


What grammatical principles will help you ? 


Drill and Review 


188. Conjugate turbd and moved in the present active. 
189. Translate: 


1. Video filiam meam et filiam tuam et filiam eius. 2. Video 
filias eOrum et filias earum et filias vestras. 


190. Express in Latin: 


I am moving my boat, our boat, your (sing. and plur.) boat, his 
boat, her boat, their (masc. and fem.) boat. 
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A _s.191. Answer in Latin: 


1. Cuius amici in hortd sedent ? 

2. Quid 6ceanum interdum turbat ? 

3. Cur Publius Gram amat ? 

4. Quid amici Flacci procul vident ? 
5. Quorum filiae nautas -visitant ? 

6. Quid puellae ad nautam portant ? 


& _192.Express in Latin the italicized words : 


pt 1. The sturdy sailor calls. 2. They move the sazilor’s boat. 3. There 
“\ \ the sky is clear. 4. Our friends are visiting her,-and her friends are 
‘ visiting us. 5. Sailors fear great winds. 6. I love my native land. 
193. Complete the following sentences: 


Naviculae (of his friends) sunt (near the island). 
(Her servants) manent et (my) servi (to- remain) déebent. 
Libros (thezr) habeo. 


\ .. 194. Read each sentence in Latin, then either translate it 
or state what the italicized word or group tells: 

v 1. Prope Oram ndviculam meam vided. 2. Venti filium 

p~  eius non terrent. 3. Quérum amici hodié navigant? 
4, Caelum tranquillum semper gratum est. 5. Dei Romani 
caelum habitant. 6. Noster amicus et filius eius 20s vocant. 
Properate. 7. Timed quod nulla arma habeo. 8. Cuius 
librum habés? Cur librum eius portas? 9. Villae eorum 
novae sunt. 10. Terentiam video. Filiam eius non video. 
11. Quo librds vestrds portatis ? 


LESSON 21 
/THE GODS OF ANCIENT ROME * 


Aye ff 
Give the possible fofms of deds, deds, templa, dea, aquarum, 
magistrum, belli, lunae, undas, deus, eius, cuius, dedrum, edrum. 


195. ‘“‘Pueri,” inquit Or- 
bilius, magister Publi, “‘mul- 
tos deds et deas habémus. 
In foro Romano (Jn _ the 
Roman Forum) multa et 
splendida templa deorum 
vidétis. Ibi ante! aras deos? 
et deas nostras adoramus. 
Juppiter, maximus deorum 
nostrorum,’ caelum et terras 
gubernat. Juno summa dea- 
rum nostrarum est. In nu- 
mero (In the number) dearum 
sunt Diana et Minerva et 
Vesta et Cerés. Diana dea 
lunae et silvarum, Minerva 

* For accounts of the Roman and Greek gods see one of the following books: 

BREASTED. Ancient Times, pp. 502-503. 
BULFINCH. The Age of Fable. 

FAIRBANKS. The Mythology of Greece and Rome. 
GAYLEY. Classic Myths in English Literature. 


McDani£L. Roman Private Life, pp. 101-105. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 65-67. 
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dea sapientiae et literarum,* Vesta dea foci est.® ‘Nautae 
Dianam, poetae Minervam adorant. Féminae Vestam 
adorant et ad aram eius rosas portant. Cerés, dea agr6- 
rum, agricolas curat et juvat. In numero deorum sunt 
Mars et Neptiinus et Mercurius. Mars, deus belli, arma 
et proelia amat. Neptunus, deus aquarum, oceanum 
habitat. Mercurius, niintius dedrum, alas habet et trans 
terras et undas celeriter volat et imperia dedrum niintiat. 
Dei nostri et deae in caeld habitant et terras et virds 
déspectant (look down upon).”’ 


196. Answer in Latin: 


Quorum templa Publius vi- 
det ? 


Quot deds et deas habent 


Romani ? 
Quis est summus deorum 
Romanorum ? 
Cuius aram féminae adorant ? 
Ubi Neptunus habitat ? 
Quo féminae rosas portant ? 
Estne Minerva dea lunae? 
Quis est deus belli ? 
Quis Oceanum gubernat ? 


197. 


Quid habet Mercurius ? 

Quid nuntiat Mercurius ? 

Quis arma et proelia amat ? 

Quis trans terras volat ? 

Quorum templa in ford sunt ? 

Nonne nautae Dianam ado- 
rant? 

Ubi pueri ROmani aras vi- 
dent ? 

Quis caelum gubernat ? 

Quid Mars amat ? 

Habetne Neptiinus niintium ? 


Notes 


1. What part of speech is ante? What case does it govern ? 

2. What is the form of deds? Can it be governed by ante? 
Why not? What is the syntax of deds? 

3. Maximus dedrum nostrérum, the greatest of our gods. 


4. Literarum, of literature. 


d. Est goes with Diana and Minerva as well as with Vesta. 


. / AA re Hi 
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—198. Vocabulary 

NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
in’quit says he, said he 
sum’mus, -a, -um summit greatest, highest 
guber’n6, guberna’re rule, govern 
lu’na, -ae, f. lunar moon 
sil’va, -ae, f. Pennsylvania (Meaning ?) 
sapien’tia, -ae, f. wisdom 
li’téra, -ae, f.. literary letter 
fo’cus, -i,.m. hearth, fireside 
poé’ta, -ae, m. poet (Meaning ?) 
nun’tius, nun’ti, m. messenger 
a’la, -ae, f. wing 
trans, prep. with acc. transatlantic (Meaning ?) 
un’da, -ae, f. undulate wave 
vo'l6, vola’re fly 
impe’rium, impe’ri, 7. imperial command 
nin’tid, nintia’re nuntius (Meaning ?) 

199. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Her volatile nature made continuous effort impossible. 
yb. The governor occupies the gubernatorial chair. 

c. Many houses were inundated by the flood. 

d. In some states voters must pass a literacy test. 
ye. He proved a careful and sapzent guardian. 


/: 2. Lunatic is derived from lina, moon, and preserves the 
notion that a person’s mind may be affected by exposure to 
thé rays of the moon. ‘‘Moonstruck”’ shows the same idea. 

3. Litera, letter, appears directly as letter with two t’s. A 
literate person is one who knows his letters. Literacy is the abil- 
ity to read, and illiteracy is the lack of that ability. Literature 
means “‘letters”’ in a higher sense, just as we speak of a ““man 
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of letters.’’ A literary society is one devoted to the study of 
‘letters’? in the same sense. Literal means pertaining to the 
letter, or exact wording, of a sentence rather than to the spirit. 
A literal translation is one given word for word. Alliteration 
is the repetition of the same letter at the beginning of suc- 
cessive words, frequently seen in advertisements. Objzterate 
comes from ob, over, and litera, and means ‘‘to cover over the 
letters,”’ that is, to erase or blot out. 


() Drill and Review 
oS 200. What idea is expressed by the genitive case? Why is 
Othe ending of the genitive given in the vocabularies? Why is 
the infinitive of a verb given in the vocabularies ? 
| 201. Complete the following sentences : 


Navicula (across the waves) volat. 
Quis (your commands) nuntiat ? 
Vergilius est (the greatest poet of the Romans). 
a Nuntius (across Italy to Germany) properat. 
202. Express in Latin: 
weak I announce their victory. 2. You announce my victory. 3. He 


announces your victory. 4. We announce the victory of our friends. 
5. You announce their victory. 6. They announce our victory. 


203. Read each sentence in Latin and either translate it 
or state what the italicized word or group tells: 


1. Spectate templum pulchrum dei. 2. Templa dedrum 
Romanorum sunt pulchra. 3. Dea silvarum nautas bonds 
juvat. 4. Filius magistr? nostri trans viam jam ambulat. 
5. Estne luna in caelo? 6. Magistri puerdrum nzintios 
laudant. 7. Vestri magistri vOs bene docent. 8. Navicula 
trans aquam celeriter volat. 9. Cur nuntius manet? Eius 
periculum est magnum. 


A ROMAN FAMILY IN THEIR GARDEN 


Observe that the boys, being at home, are clad only in their tunics. When 
dressed to go away from home Roman boys of good families wore the toga 
praetexta 


LESSON 22 
FABLE OF THE ROTTEN APPLES 


In this lesson you will meet the endings of a case that is new 
to you. Give all possible forms of horti, belli, bona, nauta, dona, 
donum, filium, agricolae, eds, nos. 


204. Servus hortum intrat et ad Terentiam et Flaccum 
ambulat. Calathum plénum pomorum portat. 

Servus Terentiae! pomum dat. Flacco! pomum dat. 
Cornélia et Secunda, filiae Terentiae et Flacci, in horto 


(in the garden) adsunt. Puellis 1 quoque servus poma dat. 
107 
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Publius et amicus in hortd adsunt. Pueris+? servus poma 
dat. Exit servus. Exeunt Terentia et filiae. 

Tum Flaccus pueris fabulam narrat: ‘‘Carolus,’’ inquit, 
‘‘agricolae filius, bonus est puer, sed amicos malos amat. 
Itaque agricola puerd parvo calathum pomorum plenum 
dat. Calathus bona poma habet, sed pauca* sunt 
putrida. Puer donum diligenter curat, sed poma mala 
bona maculant, et mox mala sunt‘ cincta. Carolus ad- 
versam fortinam plorat. Tum agricola filium ita monet: 
‘Poma mala maculant bona, certé mali amici maculabunt 
(will spoil) puerum bonum.’”’ 


205. Notes 


1. Terentiae is the indirect object of dat, telling to whom 
the slave gives the apple. Pémum is the direct object, telling 
what he gives. In Latin the direct object is expressed by the 
accusative case, and the indirect object is expressed by a 
special case called the dative. Dative is derived from dare, to 
give, and the dative case is so named because it occurs very 
commonly with the verb dare, or with some verb of similar 
meaning. 

The forms of the dative follow: 


First DECLENSION SECOND DECLENSION 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
puellae _ puellis servo, bello _ servis, bellis 


Thus a noun ending in -ae may be genitive or dative singular 
or nominative plural. If you cannot decide at once which it 
is, you must hold all possible forms and ideas of the word 
in mind until something later in the sentence makes it clear. 

2. What is the form of pueris? What idea is expressed by 
this case? A verb meaning give or the like must be coming in 
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the rest of the sentence. What two other ideas will probably 
also be found in the rest of the sentence ? 

3. Pauca, a few (apples) ; used only in the plural. 

4, What is the subject of sunt? Supply poma with ciincta. 


206. The Indirect Object in English and Latin 


The indirect object may be expressed in English either by 
the objective case without a preposition or by the objective 
case with the separate preposition fo: as, “I gave him a 
book,” or “I gave a book to him.’ In Latin, on the other 
hand, there is only one method of expressing indirect object : 
the dative case without a preposition, as, Ei librum dabam. 
Translate this sentence in two ways. 

Learn by heart the following statement : 


The person to whom something is given, offered, told, shown, etc. 
is called the indirect object and is put in the dative case. 


With verbs of motion the to relation is expressed by the 
accusative with ad: as, Servus ad Terentiam ambulat. 

The normal order of words in a Latin sentence is subject, 
indirect object, direct object, verb; but variations for the 
purpose of emphasis are always possible. 

In studying the ways in which possession and indirect ob- 
ject are expressed in English and Latin, you have noted that 
English tends to express ideas by separate words and Latin by 
endings. This isa fundamental difference; we may call English 
a separate-word-language and Latin an ending-language. 


207. Vocabulary 

NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
ca’lathus, -i, m. basket 
plé’nus, -a, -um complete full 
pdo’mum, -i, 7. apple 


ad’sum ad + sum be present 
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New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
ma’lus, -a, -um malefactor bad, wicked 
pau’ci, -ae, -a few 
pu’tridus, -a, -um putrid (Meaning ?) 
ma’cul6, macula’re spot, spoil 
mox, adv. soon 
cunc’tus, -a, -um all 
adver’sus, -a, -um adverse (Meaning ?) 
forti’na, -ae, f. fortune (Meaning ?) 
plo’rd, plora’re deplore lament, regret 
ita, adv. thus, as follows 
mo’neé, moné’re admonition warn, advise 

208. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He prided himself upon his immaculate appearance. 
b. He felt a strong premonition of disaster. 

c. One should meet adversity with courage. 

d. The paucity of supplies was alarming. 

e. He found himself the focus of all eyes. 


2. Savage is derived from silva, forest, and meant originally 
one who lives in the woods and, hence, is uncivilized, brutal. 

3. Nantiare, to report, tell, has numerous English de- 
scendants. To announce a decision is to tell it to the world. 
When a judge pronounces sentence he tells it forth (pro-). 
Since this involves solemn and careful speaking, pronunciation 
has come to mean the method of uttering words and sounds. 
A pronouncement is a formal declaration. Renounce means 
literally “‘to send back (re-) a message” and, hence, to reject, 
disclaim, as when a naturalized citizen ‘‘renounces”’ his 
allegiance to his former country. Then it came to mean “to 
abandon,” as in “to renounce all claims.’ To denounce 
means literally to tell about something fully (de-). But this 
is equivalent to severe censure, and, hence, ‘‘to denounce a 
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person”’ is “‘to accuse him publicly.” To enunciate a new 
theory is to tell something fully (ex-). This involves the idea 
of careful utterance, and, hence, enunciation means also the 
mode of uttering sounds, as in ‘‘His enunciation is bad.” 


Drill and Review 


209. You will find the forms of model nouns of the first 
and second declensions arranged in tabular form in the Ap- 
pendix, page 10. Practice the declension of porta, servus, 
puer, vir, and bellum, omitting the last case (ablative). 


210. The forms of an adjective may be given in tabular 
form, as shown in the Appendix, page 12. Decline longus, 
miser, and noster, omitting the last case (ablative). 

211. Conjugate plor6 and moneé in the present indicative. 

212. What idea is expressed by the dative case? With 
what verbs may you expect to find a dative? What two uses 
of the English preposition fo have you thus far met ? 

213. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. He hurries to the villa and gives a book to the lady. 2. He also 
gives roses to the girls. 3. But he does not give roses to Marcus or the 
friends of Marcus. 4. The messenger moves toward the men. 


214. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Bona fortiina nds semper délectat. 2. Adversa fortuna 
non est grata. 3. Pauci viri hodié adsunt. 4. Ubi lunam 
plénam vidétis? 5. Flaccus fzlz6 pectiniam dat. 6. Magis- 
ter discipulds ita monet: “‘Laborate. Semper laborate.”’ 
7. Terentia Cornéliae fabulam narrat. 8. Nuntius Romanis 
adversam fortiinam nuntiat. 9. Interdum filizs nostris 
pecuniam damus. 10. Matronae Romanae pueris et 

_puellis fabulas gratas narrant. 
\215. Review Word List 4, in the Appendix, page 6. 
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HORATIUS AND CORNELIA 


LESSON 23 
A CONVERSATION 


Give all the forms of agricolae, eius, is, es, rosis, ea, casas, 
portas, dona, rosa, amici, belli, poétae, amico. 


PERSONAE 
CORNELIA, puella Romana 
HORATIUS, poéta et amicus Flacci et Terentiae 
SECUNDA, soror (sister) Cornéliae 
216. HORATIUS. Salvé,t Cornélia. Quo properas ? 

\ CORNELIA. Ad Oram et casas nautarum, amicorum 

meorum, propero. 

._ Hor. Ad quem? rosas portas? Cui® rosas das? 
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2 Cor. Ad nautas‘ rosas portd ; nam nautis® rosis saepe 
do. Mea mater (mother) mé non culpat, sed laudat, quod 
eis® rosas do. “Interdum nauta, amicus meus, mihi dona 
grata dat, quod ei rosas do. 

Hor. Nonne Secunda, soror tua, nautas visitat ? 

Cor. Certé. Vidé! Secunda jam appropinquat. ° 


Intrat SECUNDA 


Hor. Salvé, Secunda. Ad quds poma portas? Quibus 
poma das? 

SEc.2 Ad nautas poma porto, et nautis poma do. 

Hor’ Cuius naviculam rubram prope dram vided? 
Monstratne nauta vobis naviculam? 

SEc. Naviculam amici nostri vidés. Saepe monstrat. 
Et interdum ego et Cornélia in navicula navigamus. Nos 
timidae ndn sumus.”!Oceanum et undas dceani non timé- 
mus. Sed procul amicum nostrum video. Propera, 
Cornélia. Amicus noster nos exspectat. Nonne is vocat ? 
Properare débémus. Cur non properas, Cornélia? 

Hor. Cras, puellae, meam villam visitare débétis. 

STum vobis fabulas novas et gratas narrabo (J will tell). 
Quae puella’ meam villam non amat! Nunc valeéte. 


217. Notes 


1. Salvé and salvéte (plural) are greetings, and mean 
*Hail!”’ ‘SHow are you?” How do you say “‘“Good-by”’? 
2. Ad with the accusative indicates that a verb expressing 
motion is coming. 
Y 3. Cui, to whom? the dative singular of quis. The dative 
plural iS quibus. 


43 i 
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4, Ad with nautas shows that a verb of what general mean- 
ing is coming? What is that verb? 

5. What is the case of nautis? A verb of what general 
meaning is coming? What is that verb? 

6. Eis, to them; the dative plural of is. The datives of the 


personal pronouns are given below: 


Sing. mihi, to me tibi, to you ei, to him, to her, to it 
Plur. nobis, tous vobis, to you eis, to them (all genders) 


7. Quae puella, what girl! When used as an adjective quis 
has several forms different from those that it has as a pronoun. 
218. Summary of the Declension of Pronouns 


Study in the Appendix, pages 15, 17, all the cases of the 
personal and interrogative pronouns which you have thus 
far learned, that is, through the accusative case. 


219. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

perso’na, -ae, f. person (Meaning ?) 
cul’p6, culpa’re culpable blame 
ti’midus, -a, -um timid (Meaning ?) 
exspec’td, exspecta’re expect wait for, await 
cras, adv. tomorrow 

220. Application of Latin to English — 

1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


. Procrastination is the thief of time. 
. The use of more words than are necessary is redundancy. 
. He has a very lordly and imperious air. 
. He died in the plenitude of his power. 
e. He was fully exculpated from any fault in the affair. 
f. On the first page of the program were the dramatis persone. 
g. The United States desires amicable relations with its southern 
neighbor. 


Qa Sa 
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2. Amiable, from amicus, friend, is the same word as 
amicable, but it comes to us through the French, where the 
c was lost. The prefix in-, not, gives us inimical (with a 
change of a@ to 7), meaning unfriendly, hostile, as in ‘Such a 
plan is 7nzmical to our interests.’’ Amity is a shortened form, 
which has passed through the French, and means friendship, 
as in ‘‘ They lived in peace and amity.” Enmity is the oppo- 
site of amity and means unfriendliness, hatred. An enemy is 
an unfriendly person, a foe. 

3. What letter have the derivatives of exspectare lost ? 


‘wa ~ 


VA Drill and Review ae hee 
221. Decline aqua, carrus, caelum, and dominus re 
the a ablative case). See the Appendix, page 10. 
7A 999. Decline latus and vester. See the Appendix, page 12. 
“223. Conjugate exspecté in the present active. 

\ 224. What ideas do the genitive and dative express? 

225. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. She tells a story to you (plur.), to him, to her, to them, to me, to 
us, to you (sing.). 2. To whom is she telling a story? 3. Whose story is // 
new? 4. To whom does he carry gifts? 5. Toward whom is he moving?’ 


226. Complete the following sentences : 


Dona (many and pleasing) vobis dant. 
(To whose friends) dona datis? 
(His son but not him) culpo. 


~ 


227. Proceed as in previous exercises: | , “AA{A4 

1. Ei rosam do. Ezs poma dod. Mihi peciniam das. 
Nobis rosas duds dant. 2. Nulla hora vitae tuae non est 
laeta. 3. Inter deds Romanorum summus erat Juppiter, 
dominus caeli et terrae. 4. Cur nds exspectatis? 5. Ger- 
mania antiqua pléna erat sdlu@rum magnarum. 6. Quorum 
servum exspectas? 7. Timidds culpamus, laudamus validos. 


LESSON 24 
PUBLIUS DESCRIBES HIS CITY HOME * 


Give all the possible forms of templum, templi, templd, viae, 
cuius, dominus, domin6s, vos, januam, columnas, ei, cui, tibi. 
228./ Domus! nostra, in via? angusta® sita,* et magna 
et sumptudsa est. Per ostium angustum intras vesti- 
bulum.#A dextra°® et 4 sinistra ° Osti sunt tabernae parvae. 
In Ostid est janua pulchra. Prope januam in cella janitor ° 
(doorkeeper) sedet. Si vis (vou wish) intrare, januam 
pultas./,Tum janitor januam reserat, et per vestibulum in 
atrium’ ambulas. 7Tectum atri est altum et columnas 
altas habet. Medio in atrio® est impluvium. Interdum 
piscés (fish) in impluvio natant./? Super impluvium 
nullum tectum sed spatium apertum est.)?Per spatium 
apertum pluviae aquae® in impluvium cadunt (fails). 
Ultra atrium est tablinum.|{/In tablino pater meus saepe 
sedet et laborat.\SHic et nobis et servis imperia dat. 
\ 
* Descriptions of the Roman house and home life will be found ae 
following books: 
CHURCH. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero, pp. 116-126. 
BREASTED. Ancient Times, pp. 555-559. 
Davis. A Day in Old Rome, pp. 34-59. 
FOWLER. Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, pp. 237-262. 
HALL. Buried Cities, pp. 68-80. 
JOHNSTON. Private Life of the Romans, chap. vi. 
McDANIEL. Roman Private Life, pp. 3-16. 
PRESTON and DopGE. Private Life of the Romans, pp. 28-56. 
TANZER. The Roman House. An illustrated eight-page leaflet, published 


by the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, Columbia University, 
New York. 20 cents. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


The room in the foreground is the atrium, with its impluvium. Beyond is the 

tablinum, which the master of the house used as an office. This room could be 

shut off by draperies. In the background is the peristyle. At the right of the 

tablinum is a narrow passage connecting the atrium with the peristyle; this was 
used when the tablinum was occupied 


/E-Hic mihi" et Cornéliae et Secundae fabulds narrat. A 
sinistra atri et tablini cubicula sunt. In cubiculis dormi- 
mus (we sleep). FPeristylium et triclinium et culina ultra 
tablinum sunt. Circum peristylium sunt cubicula; nam 
multa cubicula habémus. In triclinio cénamus. /Peristy- 
lium nostrum hortum pulchrum et columnas habet. 

/Rosae peristyli nostri et fons (the fountain) nos maximé 
delectant. 
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229. Notes 


1. Domus, house, home; nominative of a fourth declension 
noun of the feminine gender. 

2. The Ablative Case with Prepositions. You have already 
met several phrases introduced by the preposition in: as, in 
pictira, in the illustration; in hortd, in the garden. The nouns 
in these phrases are in the ablative case. You will find the 
Latin ablative used sometimes with, and sometimes without, 
a preposition. The forms of the ablative follow: 


First DECLENSION SECOND DECLENSION 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
puella _ puellis servo, bello _ servis, bellis 


The ablative singular of the first declension differs from 
the nominative singular by the quantity of the final -a. 
Observe that the endings of the ablative case are like those 
of the dative except in the singular of the first declension. 

Hereafter, before you translate a noun ending in -6 or -is, 
you will be obliged to decide whether the noun is dative or 
ablative. Usually, if the doubtful dative-ablative form refers 
to a person, it is dative; if to a thing, it is ablative. If it is 
governed by a preposition, it must be ablative. 

3. Observe that the adjective angusta agrees with via. 

4. How can you tell that sita modifies domus and not via? 

Dd. A dextra, on the right; 4 sinistra, on the left. 

6. Special duties were assigned to the various slaves of a 
Roman household. The janitor guarded the front door. 

7. Some prepositions take the accusative, others the 
ablative. In is used with both cases. In, with the ablative, 
means 7” or on; with the accusative it means into. 

8. Medio in atrid, 7m the middle of the atrium. Certain 
adjectives, like medius, tell what part of an object is meant, 
and are best translated as nouns. 
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THE PLAN OF A ROMAN HOUSE 


The entrance is at the left. On either side of the entrance are shops with wooden 

awnings. Compare this plan with the picture on page 117, and locate the atrium, 

tablinum, and peristyle. Observe the sleeping-rooms opening off the atrium 
and peristyle, and the dining-room at the right-hand corner of the plan 


9. Pluviae aquae, rain. 
10. What is the form of nébis? What idea does it express? 
11. What is the form of mihi? What other words are in 
the same case? How do you know? [ ¢ 


230. Summary of Declensions 


Nouns of the First and Second Declensions. Turn to the 
Appendix, page 10, and review the complete declensions of 
the model nouns porta, servus, ager, puer, bellum, filius, and 
proelium. Note carefully their similarities and differences. 

Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. Turn to the 
Appendix, page 12, and review the declensions of the model 
adjectives bonus, miser, and noster. 
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oh, 


Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

angus’tus, -a, -um narrow 
si’tus, -a, -um site situated 
simptud’sus, -a, -um sumptuous expensive 
6s’tium, 6s’ti, 7. entrance, doorway 
vesti/bulum, -i, 7. vestibule (Meaning ?) 
cel’la, -ae, f. cell small room 
si, Con). if 
pul’té, puita’re beat on 
re’serd, resera’re unfasten 
téc’tum, -i, 7. roof 
me’dius, -a, -um medium middle, middle of 
implu’vium, implu’vi, 7. impluvium 
su’per, prep. with acc. superior above, over 
spa’tium, spa’ti, 7. spacious (Meaning ?) 
aper’tus, -a, -um aperture (Meaning ?) 
ul’tra, prep. with acc. beyond 
tabli‘num, -i, 7. tablinum 
cubi’culum, -i, 7. sleeping-room 
tricli‘nium, tricli’ni, 7. dining-room, triclinium 
culi’na, -ae, f. kitchen 
cé’n6, céna’re eat a meal, dine 

232. Application of Latin to English 


. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


1 

a. The culinary department of the hotel was poorly equipped. 
b. The cat was domesticated in very ancient times. 
c 
d 


. He displayed but medztocre ability. 


. The overture of the opera was well rendered. 
e. The physician listened to the pulsations of the heart. 
f. Jupiter Pluvius did his best to spoil the outing. 


2. Malus, bad, has numerous derivatives. Explain maitreat, 
malefactor, and malady. Malaria means literally bad air, 
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since the disease was supposed to be caused by the poisonous 
atmosphere of marshes. To utter maledictions is to speak 
evil of someone, to curse. Malison is a doublet of male- 
diction, that is, it is the same word in a different form. 


ma nan < 


Saw 
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A SHRINE IN A ROMAN HOUSE 


Malice is ill will. To injure property maliciously is to do it 
for no other reason than sheer evilness of heart. A malign 
influence is evil, that is, unfavorable. To malign a person is 
to speak evil of him, to slander him. A malignant disease 
is one tending to an evil result, that is, death. A malevo- 
lent person is one who wishes evil, is disposed to illtreat 
others. A public official accused of malfeasance in office is 
charged with wrongdoing. 

3. Explain the derivation of tmmediaie, cellar, culinary, 
and empire. 
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Drill and Review 


Vs 233. Give the active personal endings. > 


_ /284. What idea is expressed by the dative, and in what 
two ways is it translated_into English? What cases in the 
singular of nouns of the first declension are alike? What 
cases in the plural? What cases of masculine nouns of the 
second declension are alike in the singular? in the plural? 
What cases of neuter nouns are alike in each number? 

235. Following the models in the Appendix, page 10, de- 
cline cella, ventus, téctum, filius, and spatium. 

236. Following the models in the Appendix, page 12, de- 
cline angustus and medius. 

_287. Express in Latin the italicized words: 

_X¥. We walk in the street. 2. They sit in the garden. 3. The Romans 
dined in a triclinium. 4. In the streets are many people. 5. I shall 
hurry into the street. 6. I walk to the temple and give gifts to the gods. 

238. Complete the following sentences: 


1. Matrona (in front of the villa) ambulat. 

2. Caelum (above the ocean) clarum est. 

3. Pueri (into the middle of the street) properant. 
4. Nautae (in the small huts) habitant. 


239. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. In bellé multa sunt pericula. 2. Nonne in Britannia 
habitas? 3. Si in ludo bene recitatis, vos magister laudat. 
4. Mediis in silvis manent puer7. 5. Viae ROmanae erant 
angustae. 6. Nautae non dititius in insula manent, sed 
ad terram navigant. 7. Amicos amate. Amicds juvate. 
8. Medio in Oceano undae saepe sunt altae. 9. Ultra 
Alpes est Italia. 10. Quis servum in triclinium vocat? 
11. Agricolae in medias silvas properant. 12. Servi in 
spatium apertum ménsam movent. 


READING A ROMAN LETTER 


Observe the table and the books on it, the stool on which the boy is sitting, and 
the mosaic floor. The walls of a Roman house were decorated with mural 
paintings, two of which show in this picture 


LESSON 25 
A LETTER! FROM PUBLIUS TO A FRIEND 


As a last resort in trying to solve the meaning of a new word 
without looking it up in the vocabulary, translate by putting in the 
undefined Latin word itself instead of its meaning. 

Give all possible forms of villa, villa, amici, ei, cui, poétae, puerd, 
ludo, amicis, _vobis, boni, bona, amicus, Quibus, villae. 


240. Sitti valés, bene est; ego quoque valeo. Neon jam 
fériae sunt.2 Non jam in villa rustica habitamus. Nunc in 
via angusta Romae habitamus.- Nunc ego et amici mei 
ladum cotidie frequentamus. Ibi poétas recitamus, 
praesertim Vergilium.* Quam difficile est verba poetae 
y eee oe ee ful 
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in memoria tenere! |In ludo nostro linguae Latinae et 
verbis poétarum operam multam damus.| Si bene recito, 
laudor.t Si male recitd, culpor. Laudarisne si bene in 
lado tuo recitas? Culparisne si male recitas? Interdum 
ab Orbilio * laudor, sed saepius (oftener) ab Orbilio culpor. 
Quod ferulam habet, semper Orbilius a mé et amicis 
meis timétur. Ab niullis pueris noster magister dtrus 
amatur et probatur. Nos ab Orbilio maximé terremur. 
Tine et amici 4 magistroO vestro terrémini? Sed sine 
dubio vos boni pueri estis et semper 4 magistro laudamini. 
Pater meus dicit (says), ‘‘Puerl boni 4 magistro semper 
laudantur. Magistri boni a pueris malis semper timentur. 
Sine dubio, Publi, a magistrO bono docéris.’’ Verba eius 
non probo. Sed nunc verbis Vergili operam dare débeo. 
Vale, mi amice (my friend). 


241. Notes 


1. The Romans wrote most of their letters on wax-coated 
tablets (tabellae), several of which might be fastened to- 
gether by wire hinges. 
A thread was passed 
around the tablets and 
securely tied. Then 
softened beeswax was 
dropped on the knot 
and a seal applied to 
the wax. The seal pro- 
tected the letter from 
inspection and attested its genuineness. Letters were sent by 
means of special messengers, friends, traders, and travelers 
who might be going in the desired direction. 


ROMAN WRITING MATERIALS 


A LETTER FROM PUBLIUS TO A FRIEND = 125 


2. Non...sunt, literally, not now the holidays are. How 
do you express this idea in good English? 

3. Virgil was the most famous of Roman poets. After his 
time his poems were studied by pupils in the Roman school. 

4. Laudor, I.am praised. This is the first person singular 
present passive indicative, as shown by the personal ending -r. 
The personal endings of the passive voice are 


Singular Plural 
Late: -mur, we 
2. -ris, you -mini, you 
3. -tur, he, she, it -ntur, they 


The present passive indicative is inflected by adding the 
passive personal endings to the present stem: 


FIRST CONJUGATION 
Singular 
vocor, J am called, I am being called 
vocaris, you are called, you are being called 
vocatur, he (she, 1t) 1s called, he is being called 


Plural 


vocamur, we are called, we are being called 
vocamini, you are called, you are being called 
vocantur, they are called, they are being called 


The present passive of verbs of the second conjugation is 
formed in the same way. See the Appendix, page 21. 

Observe that laudaor is shortened into laudor. 

5. Ab Orbilid laudor, J am praised by Orbilius. Orbilid tells 
by whom I am praised. The person doing something, when 
the verb is passive, may be called the personal agent, which 
means the same thing. The idea of agent is expressed in 
Latin by the preposition 4 (ab), by, with its noun in the 
ablative case. 
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Ab is used when the following word begins with a vowel 
or h; before other words either 4 or ab may be used. 

Note carefully that the idea of personal agent can occur 
only when the verb is in the passive voice telling what is done 
to the subject ; that the agent is always a person; and that a 
preposition (a, ab) is always used. Agent is thus characterized 
by three p’s: person, preposition, passive voice. 


/ 


L242. Three Ideas in the Subject 


You have learned that the subject of a verb is the one 
who does something, the doer of the action expressed by the 
verb. But this is true only when the verb is in the active 
voice. When the verb is in the passive voice, the subject is 
the recipient of the action. A subject of the verb fo be, as 
in ‘‘He is a poet,” is neither the doer of an action nor the 
recipient of an action, but tells simply who is something. 


243. Vocabulary 

NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
va‘led, valé’re invalid be well, be strong 
rus’ticus, -a, -um rustic country, rural 
frequen’t6, frequenta’re frequent attend 
praeser’tim, adv. especially 
ver’bum, -i, 7. verbal word 
memo’ria, -ae, f. memory (Meaning ?) 
te’ned, tené’re hold 
o’pera, -ae, f. operate work, attention 
ma'le, adv. malus (Meaning ?) 
a, ab, prep. with abl. by; from, away from 
di’rus, -a, -um durable hard, cruel 
sine, prep. with abl. without 


du’bium, du’bi, 7. dubious doubt 
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244. Application of Latin to English 


_ 


. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. This view is absolutely untenable. 

b. To all my pleas he remained obdurate. 

c. There was indubitable evidence of his guilt. 

d. The verbosity of the speaker soon disgusted the audience. 
e. The defendant refused to inculpate himself. 

f. He ended his warning with the words Verbum sat sapienti. 
g. He held to his views with the utmost tenacity. 

h. The disapprobation of the crowd was at once apparent. 


2. Verbum, word, is of importance in English grammar. 
The verb is so called because it is the one kind of word neces- 
sary to a sentence. An adverb is a word used witha verb. A 
verbal dispute is one which centers about the meanings of 
words. Verbiage is the use of many words with little sense. 
A verbose person is wordy. A proverb is a word put forth 
(pro), that is, in public, a common saying. 

3. Word and verbum are cognate words; that is, while 
word is Anglo-Saxon and verbum is Latin, they both go back 
to a common ancestor in the parent Aryan tongue. 


Drill and Review 


245..Add the passive personal endings to the stems proba- 
and docé-, and give all the meanings of the resulting forms. 

246. Decline verbum, opera, and imperium. 

247. State the person, number, voice, and meaning of 


adorantur délectamini moveéeris respondet 
appropinquatis docétur navigant rident 
clamamus intramus portor sedet 

- culparis laboratis probatur spectamus 
débent monstrantur pugnamus timentur 


culpatur narrantur moventur docent 
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248. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


Astory is told by the lady, by the little boy, by the Roman messengers, 
by my friend Flaccus, by many farmers, by our friends. 


249. Change the following sentences from the active to the 
passive, or from the passive to the active: 


1. Terentia fabulam narrat. 

2. Céna a servis paratur. 

3. Exspectamur ab amicis nostris. 
4, Romani Italiam amant. 

5. Servae statuas movent. 

6. Vir a nauta moneétur. 


250. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Vir scuitum tenet. 2. Scutum latum a v770 tenétur. 
3. Nuntius verba tua exspectat. 4. Tua verba ab nuntio 
exspectantur. 5. Praesertim durum est sine amicis esse. 
6. Fabulae longae a féminis puellis narrantur. 7. Villae, 
non silvae, ab vi7zs habitantur. 8. Vir durus a4 multis 
timétur, et multos timet. 9. Dona dezs débentur. 10. Tzmz- 
dae puellae a nautis terrentur. 11. Nonne vocaris 4 filio 
tu6? 12. A Mercurié imperia dedrum viris nintiantur. 
13. Valetne agricola? Estne validus agricola? 14. Juppiter 
ab antiquis pater dedrum vocatur. 15. Verba Vergili, 
poétae clari, ab magistro laudantur. 


v6 LESSON 26 we 6 


é IN A ROMAN DINING-ROOM* , 


fy 


Study the illustration before reading the following passage. 

You will meet the ablative case of the interrogative and personal 
pronouns in this lesson. Give rapidly all possible forms of quem, 
eas, ego, té, eds, nds, cuius, mihi, nobis, amicis, eis, tibi, pueri, ei, 
qui, si, mé, salvé, certé. 

251. Triclinium Romanum 4 nobis! in hac pictira 

videtur. Triclinium est locus ubi Romani cénant. Est ? 
triclinium Flacci. 
Jam est nona hora,? et Flaccus cum amicis cénat. 
YTerentia et filiae eius in triclinio non adsunt.! Quot 
convivae > cum Flacco adsunt? Anna, quot convivae a té 
videntur ? Corneli et Marce, quot a vobis videntur? 
YQuécum,® discipuli, convivae hic cénant? Quibuscum 
cénat Flaccus? 

A mé ménsa parva et lecti’? videntur. Videnturne 4 
vobis? |Lecti trés circum ménsam parvam locantur. 

“Flaccus et amici eius non sedent, sed circum ménsam in 
lectis accumbunt (recling). Flaccus tertius a sinistra 
accumbit (reclines). Prope Flaccum est amicus eius 
maximé clarus.® 


* For a description of a Roman dinner read one of the following passages : 
FOWLER. Social Life at Rome, pp. 277-284. 
Davis. A Day in Old Rome, pp. 120-121. 
JOHNSTON. Private Life of the Romans, pp. 183-214. 
McDANIEL. Roman Private Life, pp. 117-136. 
WoLFson. Ancient Civilization, pp. 86-87. 
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A sinistra servus intrat. “Ab ed ferculum portatur. In 
ferculd est cibus.? Ubi cibus paratur? A quibus céna 


ROMANS AT DINNER 


Roman men at dinner reclined on couches that were arranged as in this picture. 
They helped themselves to the food, which the servants had placed on the 
table between the couches 


paratur ? YCéna in culina A servis ” paratur, jet nunc in 
triclinium ab servé portatur.-A dextra servus ex triclinio 
aquam et mappas " portat. 

Ante ménsam puer stat: Vidéturne puer a4 vobis? Est 
Publius, filius Flacci. \~Carmen (A poem) ab eo déclama- 
tur ‘bine dubio carmen eius convivas délectat et ab eis 
laudatur. Nam “Optimé, Publi,” clamant convivae, 
“déclamas.”’ Flaccus laetus sedet. 
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202. Notes 


1. Ndbis is governed by the preposition 4 and therefore is 
in the ablative case. The ablative plural of the personal and 
interrogative pronouns is like the dative. The ablative sin- 
gular (and also the nominative singular) follows: 


Nom. quis ego ti is ea id 


Abl. quo mé té ed ea e6 


Observe that the ablatives mé and té are like the accusa- 
tive; and that the ablatives of quis and is are like the 
corresponding forms of 


nouns of the first and “il NT 
second declensions. Mg Keres ee 


PeEsStalt 1S. sail 
3. The principal meal 
of the Roman day be- 
gan between three and 
four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Breakfast and 
luncheon were light 


. \ ot + 
meals. The dinner was Nay y ‘s Ug i 


KS 
> 


coy * 
ES 


WW 


a somewhat formal affair 
at which guests were 
usually present, and the 
food and service were as 
elaborate as the host 
could afford. The din- Bread was usually bought by the Romans at 
ner lasted three or four public bakeries 
hours, or until bedtime. 
The Romans went to bed and rose at an early hour. 

4. The women of the family were not usually present at 
formal Roman dinners. 

5. The usual number of persons at dinner was nine. 

6. The preposition cum is regularly attached to the inter~ 


(We 


A BAKER’S SHOP 
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rogative pronoun and to the personal pronouns of the first 
and second persons: as, mécum, with me; vébiscum, with you ; 
quécum, with whom? What does Pax vobiscum mean? 

7. At dinners the Romans reclined on couches. Three 
couches were placed on three sides of a table. The fourth side 
was open and allowed the servants to approach the table. 


The table itself was small, but often beautiful and costly. 
8. A distinguished guest was placed on the couch nearest 


the host. 


9. The food was brought to the dining-room on trays, 


from which the guests helped themselves. 


10. What does servis tell? What is this idea called ? 

11. Water and napkins were needed between the courses, as 
the Romans ate with their fingers. 

12. At dinners it was not uncommon for someone to read 
or recite poetry for the entertainment of the guests. 


253. Review the complete declensions of the personal and 
interrogative pronouns as given in the Appendix, pages 15, 17. 


254. Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 

no’/nus, -a, -um novem ninth 
cum, prep. with abl. with 
convi'va, -ae, m. convivial guest 
lec’tus, -i, m. couch 
lo'cé, loca’re locate, locus (Meaning ?) 
ter’tius, -a, -um irés third 
sinis’ter, -tra, -trum left 
fer’culum, -i, 7. tray 
ci’bus, -i, m. food 
cé’na, -ae, f. céno dinner 
map’pa, -ae, f. napkin, towel 
dex’ter, -tra, -trum dexterity right 
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NEw Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
6, ex*, prep. with abl. exit out of, from 
dé’clamo, déclama’re declaim, clamo (Meaning ?) 
op’timé, adv. optimist very well 


Prefixes in Latin and English. There are about thirty im- 
portant Latin prefixes which appear in thousands of English 
words. You have met some of them as prefixes in Latin with 
the same force as they have in English. Others you have met 
in Latin as prepositions with similar meanings. Read care- 
fully the following sentences and see how many of the itali- 
cized prefixes you understand : 


255. Application of Latin to English 


1. The gang abducted the son of a millionaire. 2. The leader of 
the men averted a strike. 3. The advent of winter was earlier than 
usual. 4. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
person, and number. 5. The pupils bzsected the angle. 6. Magellan 
was the first to circumnavigate the globe. 7. And is a conjunction. 
8. He contradicted everything I said. 9. The people deposed the 
king. 10. The wind dispelled the smoke. 11. The principal expelled 
the pupil. 12. The disorderly player was ejected from the grounds. 
13. It was an extraordinary victory. 14. The minstrel was infirm 
and old. 15. The enemy zmvaded our country. 16. We import many 
articles at New York. 17. The United States favors international 
peace. 18. They organized an zntraurban baseball league. 19. Pov- 
erty may sometime be nonexistent. 20. He objected to my argu- 
ment. 21. The coat was impervious to the rain. 22. He added a 
postscript to the letter. 23. The weather man predicts rain for to- 
morrow. 24. The missile was projected ten miles. 25. The flood 
gradually receded. 26. There is no progress, but an actual retrogres- 
sion. 27. South Carolina was the first state to secede from the 
Union. 28. We have semiannual promotions. 29. The submarine 
at once submerged. 30. He showed almost superhuman endurance. 
31. The first transatlantic air voyage was made by Americans. 


* Ex is used when the next word begins with a vowel or h. Before other 
words either € or ex is used. 


< 


)A 
hy 
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? Drill and Review 
VY, 256. Conjugate vided in the present indicative, active and 
» passive, and give the meanings. 


257. What one idea is expressed by the genitive? by the 
_|dative? What two ideas are expressed by the nominative, 


\ 


if accusative, and ablative? What are the three p’s of agent? 


» b 


_ »-@ 258. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. She walks with Cornelia. 2. I work with the strong men. 3. You 
study with him, and he studies with me. 4. They work with us. 
5. Rome was inhabited by the Romans. 6. Latin is liked by me, by 
you, and by her. 7. Go out of the temple. 8. Come out of the streets. 


_ » £259. Complete the following sentences : 


/ 1. (In the wide gardens) ambulant. 

2. In templum (with you) properant. 

3. Fabulam (to her and to us) narrant. 
4. Agricolae (by you and me) laudantur. 
5. Cibus (out of the villa) portatur. 

6. Cur (into my garden) properatis ? 


260. Give the Latin for 


Iam taught. You (sing.) are frightened. Itis inhabited. Weare 
adorned. You (plur.) are praised. They are moved. 


261. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Ab e@ céna tua laudatur. 2. Cibus zoster ab e6 
laudatur. 3. Imperia ROmanorum e7s ab nantio nuntian- 
tur. 4. Gladii et sctta ab eis portantur. 5. Quis mécum 
hodié cenat? 6. Locus tertius est meus. 7. Quibuscum 
trans viam properas? Quibus cibum das? 8. Pueri, male 
laboratis; itaque @ mé non laudamini. 9. Hora cénae 
Romanae erat nona. 10. Nunc magno in periculé sumus. 


LESSON 27 
THE CIRCUS MAXIMUS * 


The Circus Maximus was the oldest, the largest, and the most 
popular of the places where great public shows were given in 
Rome. In shape the structure was like a much elongated letter U. 
Shows of several kinds were given in the Circus (the word circus 
means a ving), but the most important were the chariot races. 
It is said that several hundred thousand spectators could be 
accommodated. 

Speed cannot have been the most important part of a chariot 
race to the Roman spectator. The sandy surface of the track, the 
narrowness of the course, and the sharp turns made against speed. 
The likelihood of mishap to the chariots and the constant danger 
of both the horses and their drivers probably gave the spectators 
the excitement they craved. 

Give rapidly all the possible forms of amicé, rogé, pueri, mihi, ei, 
belli, cui, qui, quid, mora, mora, bella, nauta, nauta, métas, quibus. 


262. Multae in lido Romano sunt fériae. Pueri 
Romani férias amant. Hodié in ludo Publi sunt fériae. 
Itaque Flaccus cum Publio et amico Publi ad Circum 
Maximum properant, ubi ludi Circénsés! habentur. 
Intrant et in subselliis sedent. Circum eds magnus 
numerus viroOrum et féminarum congregatur; nam spec- 
tacula et ludi a Romanis magnopere amantur. 
* For a description of the Circus Maximus read one of the following passages : 
Davis. A Day in Old Rome, pp. 384-389. 
FOWLER. Social Life at Rome, pp. 299-304. 
JOHNSTON. Private Life of the Romans, pp. 229-241. 


McDANIEL. Roman Private Life, p. 154. 
SHumMway. A Day in Ancient Rome, pp. 69-71. 
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Certamen quadrigarum (A race of four-horse chariots) in 
Circo habétur.* Sed quadrigae in aréna nondum sunt. 
Igitur Flaccus et pueri ex subselliis spectatorés et arenam 
et spinam spectant. Quam multi spectatorés adsunt! 


THE CIRCUS MAXIMUS 


The scene is just before the start of a chariot race. Note the vast size 
of the circus 


Fortasse rogas, ‘“‘Quid est spina?’ Aréna longa et 
angusta Circi muro dividitur.2 Hic (This) murus a 
Romanis spina appellatur. Spina multis* in locis statuis 2 
equorum et aurigarum Ornatur. Prope terminos spinae 
sunt métae, trés columnae. Publius et amicus eius métas 
et arenam et statuas spectant, dum quadrigas exspectant. 


* For a vivid description of a Roman chariot race read the account of the 
race between Ben Hur and Messala in Lew Wallace’s novel ‘‘ Ben Hur,” chap. xiv. 
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Subito signum ‘ mappa alba ? datur. Sine mora quattuor 
quadrigae in arénam ruunt (rush) et ad métas volant. Tum 
spectatores clamant et aurigas incitant. Flaccus et pueri 
quoque stant et clamant. Culpatisne eds? 


263. Notes 


1. Liidi Circénsés, shows of the Circus. Lidus means game, 
play, show, as well as school. 

2. Aréna miro dividitur, The arena is divided by a wall. 
Miro tells by what or by what means the arena is divided, 
and is in the ablative case without a preposition. The idea 
of means is similar to that of agent, but it does not refer toa 
person, and a preposition is never used. The two ideas of 
means and agent must, therefore, be carefully distinguished. 

In translating an ablative of means the prepositions by or 
with may be used. Remember that this use of by is expressed 
in Latin without a preposition. 

3. The adjective of a prepositional phrase is frequently 
placed before the preposition, as here. How do you know that 
multis modifies locis ? 

4, The chariots rushed forth at a signal from the person 
who was giving the games. The signal was the dropping of 
a white cloth. 


264. Ideas Expressed by the Ablative Case 


The inv relation is expressed by the ablative with in; the 
from relation by the ablative with ex (€); the with relation by 
the ablative with cum; the by relation (if agent) by the abla- 
tive with ab (a); the by (with) relation (if means) by the ab- 
lative without a preposition. 

We sometimes express the idea of means in English by the 
objective case without a preposition, as in “They fought 
tooth and nail.” This is like the Latin ablative of means. 
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AWAITING THE START OF THE CHARIOT RACE 


Sometimes the chariots were located in stalls behind double doors, which swung 
outward when the signal for the start was given. Sometimes they were drawn 


up behind a line, as pictured here 


265. 


New WorpD 


fé’riae, -a’rum, f. plur. 
subsel’lium, subsel’li, 7. 


nu’merus, -i, 7. 


con’greg6, congrega’re 


specta’culum, -i, 7. 
quadri’ga, -ae, f. 
aré’na, -ae, f. 
non’dum, adv. 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


enumerate, numero 
congregate 
spectacle 


arena 


MEANING 
holidays 
seat, bench 
(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
four-horse chariot 
sand, course, arena 
not yet 
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New Worp RELATED WoRD MEANING 
i’gitur, con]. therefore 
spectatd’rés spectators (Meaning ?) 
appel’l6, appella’re call, name 
auri’ga, -ae, m. charioteer 
ter’minus, -i, 772. terminus (Meaning ?) 
mé’ta, -ae, f. goal 
dum, conj. while 
su’bitd, adv. suddenly 
sig’num, -i, 7. sign (Meaning ?) 
mo’ra, -ae, f. delay 
in’citd, incita’re incite (Meaning ?) 

| 

266. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The man was charged with inciting the strikers to violence. 
b. Man is said to be a gregarious animal. 

c. The buffalo is threatened with extermination. 

d. The commission on international debts declared a moratorium. 
e. Mr. Smith has been designated for the position. 

f. The cyclone has done irreparable damage. 


2. Congregare, fo gather together, is formed from the noun 
grex, a flock or herd. The idea of a flock with its shepherd 
is closely associated with the church, since congregation 
means literally flock, while pastor literally means shepherd. 
When an educational institution is said not to have coeduca- 
tion but segregation, it means that the boys and girls flock 
apart (se-) from each other, that is, by themselves. When the 
sales for a year amount in the aggregate to so much, they 
amount to this when all are herded or lumped together. A 
gregarious person is one who likes to flock with others. An 
egregious blunder is one out of (ex-) the common herd and, 
hence, extraordinary, remarkable. 
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3. The modern circus gets its name from the Circus 
Maximus, described in this lesson. When you go to a circus 
today and see a chariot race, you are doing what Roman 
boys did two thousand years ago. Before the modern circus 
begins, there is usually a procession, and in this, too, we are 
following the ancient custom of opening the events in the - 
Circus Maximus with a grand procession. 


Drill and Review 


267. Conjugate appelld in the present passive indicative. 
268. Review the tenses of English verbs (§ 34). 

269. What ideas are expressed by the ablative case? 
270. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. They walk with the boys. 2. He fights with a javelin, and they 
fight with swords. 3. They carry the grain by means of carts. 
4. You are praised by your friends. 5. Give it fo me. 6. Come to me. 
7. She delights the lady with a rose. 8. We are hindered by the 
delay. 9. The races were started by signals. 10. The children are 
cared for by kind servants. 


271. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Italia ab Romanis habitatur. 2. Fabulae magis- 
trorum a discipulis probantur. 3. Cum diligenti@ servi in 
horto laborant. 4. Pueri pecunia délectantur. 5. Qui 
libris non docentur? 6. Dei et deae donzs délectantur. 
7. A quo signum datur? 8. Templa vos7s nunc Ornantur. 
9. Verbis magistrorum incitamur. 10. Magnus numerus 
carrorum in viis vidétur. Quid carris portatur? 11. Villa 
Romana picturis et statuis ornatur, sed paucas cathedras 
in atrio habet. 


272. Review Word List 5, in the Appendix, page 6. 


LESSON 28 
PUBLIUS WATCHES THE RACES 


273. Sexte, heri in lado! non eram (was), sed lidds! 
in Circo? spectabam.? Tine quoque ltidds spectabas? 
Quintus, amicus noster,* mécum sedébat. Is quoque lidds 
magno cum gaudio spectabat. Primum certamen qua- 
drigarum videbamus. 

Dum quadrigas exspectamus,’® arénam spectabamus. 
Prope * nos multOs amicos vidébamus. Sororne tua in 
Circo técum sedébat ? Nonne nos vidébatis? Sed fortasse 
tu et soror tua longe a’ nobis sedébatis. Nos igitur non 
videbatis. 

Quam ditrum est signum et quadrigas exspectare! Per 
unam horam exspectabamus. 

Tandem signum datum est (was given). Tandem 
quattuor quadrigae per arenam volabant. Ego albatam,' 
russatam Quintus incitabat. ‘““Occupa locum interidrem! ° 
Laxa habenas !” clamabam. Et diti auriga' meus pridrem 
locum” tenébat. Jam victoriam sperabam, cum (when) 
subitO auriga in terram rota fracta" jactatur. In arena 
jacébat et trans corpus eius (his body) ceéterae quadrigae 
volabant. Non jam auriga spirabat. O mé miserum! 
Horrébam. Lacrimae oculos meds implébant. Tacébam. 

Sed circum mé spectatorés laeti ‘“‘Russata palmam 
habet!”’ clamabant. Stabant et victoriam russatae verbis 


probabant. 
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274. Notes 


1. Remember the two meanings of lidus (§ 263, n. 1). 

2. What does Circo tell? How is the idea expressed ? 

3. Spectabam, J was looking at. This is the past progressive, 
or imperfect, tense of spectd. The past progressive tense rep- 
resents an action as taking place in past time: as, He was 
working. In Latin it is formed of three elements: (1) the 
present stem; (2) the sign of the past progressive tense, -ba- ; 
(3) the personal endings (-m, not -6, is the ending of the first 
person singular) : as, voca-ba-m, J was calling; moné-ba-m, J 
was warning. The other persons have the same active per- 
sonal endings with which you are already familiar, and you 
will have no difficulty in recognizing them. The only new 
element is the tense sign -ba-. Watch sharply for verbs con- 
taining it. If you have any difficulty, consult the Appendix, 
page 21. 

We are not as accurate in the expression of tense ideas as 
the Romans were. Thus you will find that the English past 
simple often sounds more natural than the English past 
progressive as a translation of the Latin past progressive. 

4. Explain the case of amicus noster. 

5. Dum... exspectamus, while we were awaiting. Dum 
with the present tense expresses the past progressive idea. 

6. What part of speech is prope? 

7. A (ab) means from, away from, as well as by. 

8. When a Roman gave a public show of races in the 
Circus, he hired the teams and their drivers from the great 
racing organizations which existed in Rome. These organi- 
zations had large establishments of men and horses, even 
larger than those maintained by modern racing stables. As 
the chariots were distinguished by the colors worn by the 
drivers, the organizations came to be named popularly from 
the colors: as, albata, “‘the White”; russata, ‘“‘the Red.” 
Great rivalry existed between the organizations. 
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9. Locum interidrem, the inner position, that is, “the pole,” 
‘“*the inside track.’”’ The position next the spina was natu- 
rally one of advantage to the charioteer. 

10. Pridrem locum, the lead. 
11. Rota fracta, because of a broken wheel. 


275. The Past Progressive Active Indicative 


Vocabam, J was calling, is another illustration of the Latin 
method of expressing differences in ideas by changes in the 
form of words, while in English these ideas are expressed by 
separate words. The old form calledst, still used in solemn 
style, as in the Bible, shows the same three elements as 
vocabam: astem, call-, a tense sign, -ed-, and a personal end- 
ing, -st. Thus vocabas and calledst correspond closely. 

Examine now the inflection of the past progressive (im- 
perfect) active indicative of vocd and moneé as given in the 
Appendix, page 21, and note carefully the differences and 
any other points that should be observed. 

The vowel of the tense sign -ba- becomes short before the 
personal endings -m, -t, and -nt. 


276. Vocabulary 

New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
he’ri, adv. yesterday 
gau’dium, gau’di, x. joy 
primum, adv. at first, first 
so’ror, f. sorority sister 
lon’gé, adv. ~ longus far 
oc’cupo, occupa’re occupy (Meaning ?) 
la’x6, laxa’re relax let out, loosen 
habé’na, -ae, f. rein 
dit, adv. long, for a long time 


victo’ria, -ae, f. victory (Meaning ?) 
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New WorpD 
spé’r6, spéra’re 
ro’ta, -ae, f. 
jac’td, jacta’re 
ja’ced, jacé’re 
cé’teri, -ae, -a 
spi’r6, spira’re 
hor’red, horré’re 
la’crima, -ae, f. 
o’culus, -i, ™. 


im’pled, implé’re 


ta’ced, tacé’re 
pal’ma, -ae, f. 


RELATED WORD 
despair 
rotation 


adjacent 
et cetera 
respiration 
abhor 


oculist 
plenus, complete 


palm 


MEANING 
hope, hope for 
wheel 
toss, throw 
lie 
the other, the rest 
breathe 
shudder 
lear 
(Meaning ?) 
fill 
be silent 
prize, victory 


277. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


eS) 


. The earth rotates about its axis once every twenty-four hours. 
. The book is replete with humor. 
. Tears are produced in the lachrymal glands. 


c 
d. Despite his natural reticence he finally told the whole story. 
e. The sight was abhorrent to me. 


2. A tacit agreement is one that exists without any words 


to that effect. 


Compare ‘‘Silence gives consent.” 


3. See how many derivatives you can discover from spirare, 


to breathe. Try putting before the word the prefixes you 
know. Consult an English dictionary,* looking first for words 
beginning with spzr, then for the various prefixes followed 
by spzr. 

4, What letter has been lost in expect, expire, and expatiate ? 
Why is abhorrent spelled with two 7’s? 

* Each pupil should own, if possible, an English dictionary which shows the 


language origin of English words, such as Webster’s Secondary School Dic- 
tionary, The Concise Oxford Dictionary, and the Desk Standard Dictionary. 
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Drill and Review 


278. What two ideas are expressed by the Latin present 
tense? What does the name of the past progressive tense tell 
you about the idea it expresses ? 


279. Add the past progressive tense sign and then the per- 
sonal endings to the present stems of laudé and vided. 
Accent each word, pronounce, and translate. 


280. Divide the following forms into stem, tense sign, and 
personal ending, and translate them : 
tacébat horrébas spirant 
replébamus jactatur amabat 
281. Decline gaudium magnum and victoria vestra. 
282. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. I was working, but you were sitting in the garden. 2. We 
were walking out of the villa. 3. He was announcing the victory. 
4. They were hurrying across the street. 

283. Complete the following sentences: 


1. (With joy) in lado laboramus. 

2. (Toward the wall) pila (they were carrying). 
3. (Far from you) habito. 

4. Navicula (by the wind) movétur. 


284. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Dum spiré, spéro. 2. Italia non longé a Graecid est. 
3. Victoria cOpiarum nostrarum 4 nzntizs nuntiatur. 
4. Cur horrébas? Nosne timébas? 5. Lacrimae fémina- 
rum miserarum eds movébant. 6. Jn Italia non diti ma- 
nebant. 7. Romani terram edrum occupabant. 8. Amicz 
mez sententiam probabatis. 9. Ei sedébant. Ego non 
sedébam. 10. Ante oculds meds copia peciiniae jacébat. 
11. Neque vos neque céteri viri stabatis. 


THE ROMAN FORUM AS IT APPEARS TODAY 


LESSON 29 
ROME GREW; ROME FELL 


Give the forms of amabas, probas, superbas, stabam, superbam, 
lids, laud6, habéte, habétis, terras, terrés, respondet, respondébant. 


285. Roma non semper erat magna et  pulchra. 
Primum Roma ab incolis paucis habitabatur.!_ Per multds 
annos Romani oppidum parvum et miserum habitabant. 
Aedificia diii erant parva, et angustae erant viae oppidi. 
Validi viri in agris laborabant aut in bello cum vicinis 
pugnabant. Semper Romani appellabantur bellicdsi. 
Vicini quoque ROmanorum bellicdsi erant, sed 4 Romanis 
superabantur. Saepe agri eoOrum a Romanis vastabantur 
et multa praeda in oppidum portabatur. Tandem im- 


‘perium Romanorum maximum erat. 
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Non solum in Italia sed etiam in aliis (other) terris 
Romani pugnabant. In Graecia, Gallia, Asia, Hispania 
magna cum gloria populus Romanus pugnabat. 

Tandem Roma magna et splendida erat. Magna et alta 
erant aedificia Romae. Maximé pulchrum et splendidum 
erat forum ROmanum.? In foro Romano multa templa 
et drae vidébantur. In templis ante* aras dei‘ a populo 
Romano adorabantur.°® 

Quid in foro Romano hodié est? Non jam templa et 
arae in foro sunt. Non jam in templis viri deos adorant. 
Ruinae in ford hodié videntur. Pulchrae tamen sunt fori 
ruinae. Etiam nunc magna est gloria populi Romani. 


286. Notes 


1. Habitabatur is a form of the past progressive (imperfect) 
passive indicative. This tense is like the corresponding active 
tense except that the passive personal endings are used instead 
of the active. You will have no difficulty in recognizing these 
forms. Watch sharply for the tense sign -ba-. 

2. The Roman Forum was the center of Roman life for over 
a thousand years. About it cluster more historical associa- 
tions than about any spot of equal size on the globe. 

In the earliest days of the city the Forum was a market 
place, where men gathered for barter and trade from the 
seven hills, on which there were then settlements. When the 
several settlements were united to form Rome, the Forum 
gradually ceased to be a market place and developed into a 
center for the commercial, religious, civil, legal, and political 
life of the city. Here assemblies of the people were held. Here 
was the senate house. Here were the courts. Here stood 
beautiful temples in honor of the great deities of Rome. 

During the Middle Ages the buildings of the Forum were 
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almost wholly destroyed and their remains buried in rubbish, 
so that the ancient pavement is now many feet below the 
present level of the ground. 

3. What part of speech is ante? What case does it govern? 

4. What are the possible forms of dei? Why is it not likely 
to be genitive singular? In what case is it? 

dD. How does adérabantur settle definitely the form of dei? 


287. The Past Progressive of the Model Verbs 


Review the conjugation of the model verbs vocé and moneo 
throughout the first two tenses of the indicative, active and 
passive, as given in the Appendix, pages 20-21. 


288. The Use of the Appendix 


You have already been making constant use of the Appen- 
dix, but if you will get an idea of its contents as a whole, you 
will find that it can be of much more service to you. Turn 
now to page 1 of the Appendix. Observe that it extends to 
page 28. It contains, systematically arranged, all the facts 
of vocabulary, syntax, and inflection which you will need 
to learn during the year. 

Turn to page 10 of the Appendix, where you will find a 
section called Summary of Inflections. This contains all the 
declensions, conjugations, and comparisons that you will 
study this year. Regard it as a kind of map of the territory 
to be conquered during the year. You will see the unknown 
part of this territory gradually reduced. With this “map” 
you should become very familiar. 

When you have occasion to review forms, you will find it 
will save time to know where they are in the Appendix. Fur- 
thermore, by using the Appendix you will see the relationship 
of each small group of forms to the entire unit of which it is 
a part, and you will have a better grasp of that field as a 
whole. 
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Turn now to page 4 of the Appendix, where you will find 
a series of Vocabulary Reviews, containing the words that 
are to be learned during the year. Upon the thorough mas- 
tery of these words your success next year largely depends. 
Aim for 100-per-cent mastery. 

On pages 27-28 is a list of the grammatical principles in- 
cluded in this book, with references to the lessons where they 
were first developed. 


289. Vocabulary 
New WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

in’cola, -ae, m. inhabitant 
op’pidum, -i, 7. town 
a’ger, a’gri, m. agricola field 
aut, conj. or 
vicinus, -i, ™. vicinity neighbor 
bellic6’sus, -a, -um bellum warlike 
su’per6, supera’re super overcome, defeat 
vas’t6, vasta’re devastate lay waste 
prae’da, -ae, f. booty, prey 
non sd/lum... sed not only ... but also 

et/iam 
glo’ria, -ae, f. glory (Meaning ?) 
po’pulus, -i, m. population (Meaning ?) 
rui’na, -ae, f. ruin (Meaning ?) 
ta’men, con. nevertheless, yet 
et/iam, adv. even 


290. Nouns and Adjectives ending in -er 


Note that in the declension of ager the e before -r is dropped in 
the genitive singular (agri) and in the other cases, while in the de- 
clension of puer the e is retained (pueri). English derivatives come 
from the form found in the genitive, and hence show whether the e 
is dropped or retained in the Latin declension of a noun or adjec- 
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tive ending in-er. Thus, puerile shows that puer keeps the e in the 
genitive; agriculture shows that ager drops the e. What do the de- 
rivatives magistrate and misery show regarding the declension of 
magister and miser? 


291. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Congress passed an agrarian bill for the benefit of the farmers. 
b. The wolf is a predatory animal. 

c. The difficulties appeared insuperable. 

d. The depredations of the outlaws must be stopped. 

e. The city was almost depopulated by the flood. 


2. Why is a terrier so called ? 

3. From magnus, great, comes magnitude, greatness. A 
magnate is a great man, a man of distinction. Magnificent 
means literally “‘doing great things,”’ that is, great in action 
or position. A magnifying glass is one that makes objects 
great or large. A magnanimous person is big-hearted. Ex- 
plain magnanimity. Magnus appears, much changed, in “‘the 

%? 


main point,” that is, the big point. ‘‘ Magna vox’’ means 
big voice, that is, loud speaker. 


Drill and Review 


292. Give the stem, tense sign (if there is one), and personal 
ending of each of the following forms, and then translate it : 


portabar probabatur vidémur saliitabamini 
laudabamur appellabamur désideratur incitabar 
habebatur sedés dabatur movebatur 
portabantur portantur laborabat laborat 


293. Conjugate superé in the present and past progressive 
(imperfect) indicative, active and passive. 


294. Decline oppidum, ager noster, ager latus. 
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295. Answer in Latin: 
1. Qui cum Romanis pugnabant ? 
2. Quibuscum Romani pugnabant ? 
3. Qui 4 ROmanis superabantur ? 
4. Quorum agri a Romanis vastabantur ? 
5. Ubi Romani pugnabant ? 
296. Complete the following sentences and translate: 
1. Ager ab agricol— ara—. 
2. Agri Romanorum a vicin— non vastaba—. 
3. Virl agros equ— araba—. 
4, Dei a puer— et puell— adoraba—. 
5. Ab amic— ego salutaba—. 
297. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Non solum in oppido sed etiam in agris cum gaudid 
manebamus. 2. Oppida vicinodrum a Romanis celeriter 
occupabantur aut vastabantur. 3. Praeda multa i op- 
pidum a viris portabatur. 4. Inter oppidum et agros 
spatium apertum a nobis vidétur. 5. Eum in via non 
video; tamen eum exspecto. 6. Populus Romanus pri- 
mum zncolas Italiae superabat. 7. Céteri populi a ndbzs 
superabantur. 8. Neque praeda neque cibus ex silvis 
a viris carris movébatur. 9. Quis tibi respondébat? 
10. Meus amicus longé 4 mé inter agros habitabat. 
11. Medio in oppido erat templum. 12. Etiam tu nallam 
pecuniam habebas. 


LESSON 30 
THE DELIGHTS OF TOWN * 


Give the forms of vastas, praedas, is, es, sumus, summus, populé, 
occupo, signum, medium, spatium, oppidi. 

298. Drcimus. Salvé, Luci. Heri in lido non exas.! 

Lucius. In oppido cum amicis eram. Per vias oppidi 
‘ ambulabamus et tabernas spectabamus; nam? amici mei 
panem (bread) et uvas desiderabant. Duo servi nobiscum * 
ambulabant. Sed tu, Decime, ubi heri eras? 

Dec. Ego quoque in oppido eram. Mécum erat patruus 
meus. Olim patruus meus in Gallia cum Gallis pugnabat, 
sed‘ nunc in Italia habitat. Villa eius non longé ab nostra 
abest.> Ab eo Italia, patria elus, maximé amatur. Oppi- 
dum eum deélectat. Agricolae ® agris, féminae ® villis et 
hortis, sed patruus meus viis et foro oppidi délectatur. 

Luc. Eratisne ti et patruus tuus laeti? 

Dec. Maximé laeti eramus. Dit in ford eramus. Ibi 
erant’? multi viri; erant’ agricolae validi cum equis et 
carris; erant féminae cum puellis parvis et pueris. 
Circum nos erat populus laetus. Interdum patruus ab 
amicis salitabatur, interdum amicos salitabat. Ego 
tabernas spectabam. Tandem ante tabernam stabamus, 
cum (when) patruus clamat: ‘‘ Ecce, tibis nummés do. Tibi 
aliquid eme (Buy yourself something).”’ Statim crustula 
emo. Tum ego quoque oppido délector. 


* Read ‘‘A Day in Old Rome,” by Davis, pp. 15-33. 
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IN FRONT OF A ROMAN BAKESHOP 
The Roman shop was merely a small booth at the front of a building 


299. Notes 


1. Eras is a form of the past progressive (imperfect) of sum. 
Its conjugation follows: 


Singular Plural 
e’ram, J was era’/mus, we were 
e/ras, you were era’tis, you were 
e’rat, he was e’rant, they were 


2. Nam shows that the sentence will explain the reason for 
what has gone before. 

3. To what words is the preposition cum attached ? 

4. Sed shows that the sentence will tell something contrary 
to what has gone before. 
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5. Abest (from absum), 7s distant. 

6. Délectantur is understood with agricolae and féminae. 

7. Ibi means there in the sense of at that place, as in ‘‘ Many 
men were there.’’ A good translation of the second erant re- 
quires the use of the expletive there (which is not expressed 
in Latin), as in “There were sturdy farmers.” The expletive 
there is so called because it fills up the place of the subject 
and enables us to put the subject after the verb. 

8. What is the case of tibi? What idea does this express ? 


300. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD MEANING 
t’va, -ae, f. grape 
pa’truus, -i, m. uncle 
6'lim, adv. formerly, once 
Gal’lus, -i, m. a Gaul (inhabitant of Gaul) 
num/mus, -i, m. coin 
sta’tim, adv. at once, immediately 
crus’tulum, -i, 7. cooky, cake 
301. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The aviator reported that the visibility was poor. 

b. During the conversation he appeared much preoccupied. 

c. While in New York we visited the Aquarium. 

d. The facade of the building was very ornate. 

e. The huge serpent approached with an undulating movement. 

2. Alarm is derived from ad, to, and arma, arms, and was 
originally a call ‘‘to arms.” It then came to mean any warn- 
ing of danger, and finally a contrivance for waking people. 

3. See how many derivatives you can think of from vidére, 
to see, first without prefixes and then with prefixes. Use both 
the first and last principal parts. Finally consult your diction- 
ary. See if you can devise some kind of drawing by which you 
can picture the root word and its numerous English branches. 
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Drill and Review 


302. Conjugate terred in the present and past progressive 
tenses, active and passive. 

303. State the person, number, tense, and meaning of 
sumus, eratis, es, eram, sunt, erat, eramus, sum, erant. 


LOAVES OF BREAD 


Bread found in the excavations of Pompeii shows the shape and appearance of 
the loaf as it was sold in the Roman shops 


304. What is the case of the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing sentences, and what idea is expressed by each word ? 


1. Gallus a Romano gladio superabatur. 
2. Servus agricolae equis cibum dabat. 
3. Magister ez fabulam narrabat. 

4, Filius etus mécum habitabat. 


305. Write in Latin (expressing the pronouns) : 


1.l am aman. 2. You are a girl. 3. She is a lady. 4. Weare 
Romans. 5. They are servants. 6.I was happy. 7. You were 
wretched. 8. He was ready. 9. We were grateful. 


306. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Timidae eratis, sed pueri non timidi erant. 2. Cur 
tardus eras, Marce? Quodcum eras? 38. Statim victoria 
Romanorum xdbis nuntiatur. 4. Procul ab oppiddo sunt 
agrt latt. 5. Dona non solum vobis sed etiam nobis 
dantur. 6. Viae oppidi eorum angustae erant. 7. Sine té 
miseri eramus, sed tecum sumus laeti. 8. Non jam lacri- 
mae in oculis puellae videbantur. 


LESSON 31 
THE EXPLOIT OF HORATIUS 


There are many tales and legends of early Rome which show some 
of the best qualities of the Roman character. The story of Horatius 
is an example of Roman courage in the face of overwhelming odds. 
Read one of the accounts of this exploit referred to at the bottom 
of the page.* 

Give all possible forms of discipuli, tibi, ei, mihi, qui, Romani, 
vocamini, audacia, patria, oppida, puellae, audaciae, narrat. 

307. Nota est audacia Romanorum antiquorum. Ho- 
dié, pueri et puellae, magister vester fabulam dé auda- 
cia Horati, viri clari, vObis narrabit.1 Fortasse ea vos 
delectabit. Si verba mea vos délectabunt,? fabulam dé 
Horatio semper memoria teneébitis. Quam validus erat 
Horatius! Quam fortiter pro patria pugnabat! Quam 
clarum exemplum audaciae praebebat! 

Primum tabulam Italiae antiquae spectabimus. Marce, 
si tabulam ante nos tenébis, tibi gratiam habébimus.* Nunc, 
discipuli, tabulam spectate. Locum pugnae monstrabo. 

Si tabulam spectabimus, Latium et Etrtriam vidébi- 
mus. Quis has (these) terras non videt? Ubi Romani ha- 
bitabant? Ubi Etriisci, vicint Romanorum, habitabant ? 
Quis mihi Romam monstrabit ? 


* The story of Horatius is told in the following books : 
HAAREN and PoLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 58-60. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 73-74. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 27-30. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 36-39. 
Macau.ay. Lays of Ancient Rome, ‘‘ Horatius.” 
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THE ROMANS RETREAT BEFORE THE ETRUSCANS 


Olim bellum inter ROmanOs et Etrtscds erat. Etrusci 
magnis cum copiis in agros Romanorum vénerant (had 
come) et ROmam oppugnabant. Et Romani et Etrisci 
fortiter pugnabant, sed ROmani ab Etriiscis superabantur. 
Défessi ROmani ex agris in oppidum démigrabant. Incolae 
Romae maximé terrébantur, quod magno in periculd erant. 

Inter oppidum et coOpias Etriiscorum est flimen Tibe- 
ris (the river Tiber). Si Etriisci flumen transibunt (cross), 
Romani superabuntur et Roma delébitur. 


308. _ Notes 


1. Narrabit, will tell. This is the third person singular of 
the future active indicative. It is formed by adding the tense 
sign of the future, -bi-, to the present stem narra-, and then 
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adding the personal ending -t: narra-bi-t. You will meet in 
this story all six forms of this tense, most of them containing 
the tense sign -bi-, but with slight changes in certain persons. 
The conjugation of the future active of vocé follows: 


voca’bo, I shall call voca’bimus, we shall call 
voca’bis, you will call voca’bitis, you will call 
voca’ bit, he will call voca’bunt, they will call 


Distinguish these forms carefully from those containing 
-ba-, the tense sign of the past progressive. 

The passive forms of this tense which you will meet differ 
from the active only in having passive personal endings. 

2. Si verba mea délectabunt, zf my words please (lit. shall 
please). The Romans were more exact than we are in the 
use of tenses. We often use a present tense when we are 
referring to future time: as, “If it rains, I shall stay at 
home.’’ In translating a Latin future tense, use an English 
present tense whenever English usage requires it. 

3. Gratiam habébimus, we shall be grateful. 


309. The Future Indicative, Active and Passive, of the First 
and Second Conjugations. Examine the inflection of these 
tenses of the model verbs vocé and moneé in the Appendix, 
page 22, noting the points that will assist you to learn them 
permanently.* 


1. Voc6 and monedé are conjugated exactly alike in the future 
tense, except for the difference in the stem vowels. 

2. The tense sign of the future is -bi-, changing to -b6 in the 
first singular, active and passive; to -bu- in the third plural, active 
and passive; to -be- in the second singular passive. 


After observing these points learn these inflections. This 
tense furnishes another illustration of the Latin method of 


* To THE TEACHER. It is suggested that these points be developed in class 
through a study of the forms as given in the Appendix. 
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expressing changes in idea by changes in the form of words. 
In English future time is expressed by separate auxiliaries, 
will and shall. This is a fundamental difference. 


310. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

no’tus, -a, -um noted well known, famous 
auda’cia, -ae, f. audacity (Meaning ?) 
dé, prep. with abl. from, about, concerning 
for’titer, adv. bravely 
pro, prep. with aodl. pro and con in behalf of, in front of 
exem’plum, -1, n. example (Meaning ?) 
prae’bed, praebé’re furnish, show 
oppug’nd, oppugna’re pugno attack, besiege 
pugna, -ae, f. pugno (Meaning ?) 
défes’sus, -a, -um wearied, tired 
dé’migr6, démigra’re migrate (Meaning ?) 
dé‘led, délé’re destroy 

311. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 
a. He wrote with an indelible pencil. 
b. He proved an exemplary pupil. 


c. The editor deleted many words in the article. 
d. This action brought him much notoriety. 


2. E.g. stands for exempli gratia, for the sake of an 
example. 

3. Explain the following derivatives from migrare, to move: 
migrate, migration, migratory. An emigrant (prefix e-, out) is 
one who moves out of his own country. An immigrant (pre- 
fix 7-, into) is one who moves into another country. 

4. Why does emigrant have one m and immigrant two m’s? 
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Drill and Review 


312. Give the stem, tense sign, and personal ending of each 
of the following forms, and then translate it: 


spectabitis vidébimus narrabunt occupabamus 
dabo habebitur tenébimur appellabantur 
portabit sedebit stabunt deleébuntur 


313. Conjugate oppugnéd in the present, past progres- 
sive, and future active, and déled in the same tenses of the 
passive. Conjugate sum in the first two tenses (Appendix, 
page 25). 

314. Decline exemplum nétum and nauta défessus. 


315. Express each of the following sentences by one 
Latin word: 


1. I shall be seen. 5. They were seeing. 
2. Do you see ? 6. They are seeing. 
3. They will see. 7. He will see. 

4. We were seen. 8. He will be seen. 


316. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Romani im Graecia fortiter pugnabunt. 2. Cum e7s 
pro patria nostra pugnabimus. 3. Fabulae dé audacia 
Romanorum antiquorum nés incitare débent. 4. Poétae 
clari et noti in foro a pwueris interdum vidébuntur. 
5. Statim in tabernam properabo. 6. Non sine periculo 
oppidum oppugnabitur. 7. Lucius amicis exemplum dili- 
gentiae praebébit. 8. Qui viris defessis cibum et aquam 
dabunt? 9. Non solum verba tua sed etiam exempla tua 
memoria 4 nobis tenébuntur. 10. Viri, semper pro deis et 
aris pugnate. 11. Quo nautae hodié navigabunt? Nonne 
ad insulam virds et cOpiam cibi portabunt? 12. Si cum 
audacia pugnabitis, certé laudabimini. 


HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 


LESSON 32 
THE EXPLOIT OF HORATIUS (ConcrupEp) 


Bear constantly in mind that every Latin exercise tells a sensible 
story. Never let yourself translate any Latin sentence into English 
that does not mean anything. It is certain to be wrong. 

Give rapidly all possible forms of locéd, serv6, ego, téla, ripa, 
Roma, eius, edrum, Horatium, periculum, socids, vos, Horati. 

317. Uno loco! in flumine? erat pons sublicius (a 
wooden bridge). Etruiscl jam appropinquant et pontem 
transire (to cross the bridge) parant. Interim periculum 
Romanorum augetur. Nam nilli viri contra Etriiscos in 
ulteriore ripa fliminis (on the farther bank of the river) 


pugnabant. Quis Romam nunc servabit ? Qui cum Etris- 
162 
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cis pugnabunt et eds superabunt ? A* qud Roma et patria 
a® periculo liberabuntur ? 

Forte Horatius Cocles prope pontem stabat. Horatius, 
vir validus, periculum videt, sed non divi dubitat. ‘Cir 
terremini?”’ clamat. ‘“‘Ego sdlus contra Etriiscds pugnabo, 
dum vos a tergo‘ pontem rumpitis (destroy).”’ 

Tum trans pontem properat et EtriiscOs oppugnat. In° 
eum Etrusci téla jactant, sed Horatius pilis eorum non 
vulneratur. Et Romani et Etriisci audacia Horati délec- 
tantur. Duo Romani, Lartius et Herminius, Horatium 
paulisper juvant, sed a sociis mox revocantur.® 

Interim Romani a4 tergo’ pontem rumpunt. Tandem 
pons in Tiberim décidit (falls). Statim Horatius armatus 
in flumen désilit (leaps down) et inter téla Etruscorum 
ttitus® ad socids tranat. 

Postea ROmani propter magnam audaciam HorAati sta- 
tuam eius in foro locant. 


318. Notes 

1. Un6 locé = in and locs. 

2. In flimine, over the river. The Romans spoke of a bridge 
as in the river, not over it. 

3. In this sentence the preposition 4 has two meanings. In 
which phrase does it mean from? Which shows agent ? 

A. A tergd, behind me (lit. from the rear). 

5. In or ad with the accusative sometimes means against. 

6. The Romans recall Lartius and Herminius when the 
bridge is almost falling. 

7. A tergd, behind him. 

8. Tutus, safely. Sometimes an adjective may be more 
effectively translated as if it were an adverb. 
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319. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD 

in’'terim, adv. 

au’geo, augé’re 


con’tra, prep. with acc. contradict 
ri'pa, -ae, f. 

ser’vo, serva’re preserve 
li’ber6, libera’re liberate 
for’te, adv. 

du’bitd, dubita’re dubium 
so/lus, -a, -um solitary 
ter’gum, -i, 7. 

té’lum, -i, 7. 

vul’/ner6, vulnera’re vulnerable 
paulis’per, adv. 

so’cius, so’ci, 7. social 
re’vocoé, revoca’re revoke, vocd 
arma’tus, -a, -um arma 


tu’tus, -a, -um 
tra’nd, trana’re 


pos'tea, adv. postscript 
prop'ter, prep. with acc. 
320. Application of Latin to English 


MEANING 
meanwhile 
increase 
(Meaning ?) 
bank 
save 
(Meaning ?) 
by chance 
doubt, hesitate 
(Meaning ?) 
back, rear 
weapon 
wound 
a little while 
comrade, friend 
(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
safe 
Swim across 
afterwards 
because of 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He was indubitably one of the best thinkers of his time. 
b. The treaty dealt with the riparian rights of the two nations. 


c. The meeting was wholly fortuitous. 


d. The force of clerks has recently been augmented. 


2. Servare, to save, keep, has numerous derivatives. To 
preserve fruit is to save it beforehand (pre-, Latin prae). 
When a seat is reserved at the theater, it is kept back (re-). 
When a person is reserved he keeps things back. When an 
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idea is accepted with reservations, it is accepted with certain 
things kept back. In conserve the prefix con- has an emphasiz- 
ing or intensive force and the word means to save fully. 
Conservation of natural resources is the careful (con-) safe- 
guarding of them. To observe meant originally to keep near 
(ob-), and, hence, to take notice of, to see. 

3. Reservoir is from servare (through French) and means a 
place where water is kept back for future use. 

4, Auction is derived from augére, to increase (with a differ- 
ent form of the stem). It meant originally ‘tan increasing”’ 
and gets its present meaning of a public sale from the in- 
creasing of the amounts bid. 


Drill and Review 
821. Conjugate servé and timed in the present, past pro- 
gressive, and future tenses, active and passive. 
322. Decline télum ROmanum and socius vester. 
323. Give the stem, tense, and meaning of 
liberabam liberabitur vulnerantur augebunt 
liberabor liberatur vulnerabimini dubitas 


324. Express in Latin by one word: 


1. We shall be saved. 4. They will hesitate. 
2. He will be freed. 5. He was frightened. 
3. They will be recalled. 6. They were increasing. 


325. Write in Latin: 


1. Our joy was increased by the victory. 2. Your joy will be 
increased because of the victory. 3. Meanwhile I was alone in the 
garden. 4. They will not hesitate to walk in the fields. 5. After- 
wards the slaves will be set free. 6. The boy will be recalled by 


the teacher. 


326. Inflect in Latin J shall be saved (you will be, etc.) by 
him. 
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327. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Horatius fortiter pugnabit; interim socii nostri eum 
a tergo juvabunt. 2. Itaque patria nostra ab e6 servabitur. 
3. Viri armati prope ripas in eds pila jactabunt. 4. Mox 
a periculd liberabimur. 5. Téla in nos jactabuntur, sed e7s 
non vulnerabimur. 6. Quis pro patria pugnare dubitabit ? 
7. Postea socil nos exspectabunt, guod copids magnas non 
habébunt. 8. Paulisper vobiscum manébo ; tum in Italiam 
revocabor. 9. Quot annos in Italia manébis? 10. Soci7z 
nostyt parati esse débent. Suntne parati? 11. Etiam 
feminae pertculo non terrébuntur. 12. Cum diligentia 
laborabunt et exemplum edrum ab dominis laudabitur. 


328. Review Word List 6, in the Appendix, page 6. 


LESSON 33 
A TRIUMPH OF CAESAR 


To a Roman the word triumphus meant, not a victory, but the 
triumphal procession of a victorious general through the streets of 
Rome to the Capitol. The privilege of having a triumph was the 
highest distinction the Romans could offer the commander who 
had won a great victory over the enemies of Rome. It was con- 
ferred upon the general by the Senate. On the day of his triumph 
the streets were adorned with garlands, the temples were open, 
and crowds of spectators greeted the victorious host as it marched 
by. The consuls and senators and other dignitaries headed the 
procession. Then followed trumpeters and spoils of the war. Last 
came the general himself in his triumphal car. In the car rode 
also a slave, who held a golden crown above the general’s head and 
kept repeating to the victor, ‘““Look behind you, and remember 
that you are but a mortal after all.”’ 

Give rapidly all possible forms of cépias, cras, intras, eras, viris, 
quis, silvis, multis, nds, mur6s, contra, via, postea, templa, victoria. 


329. Publi, mi! fili, cras in foro prope Viam Sacram 
ero,” et ti mécum eris. Terentia, tu et filiae nostrae in 
foro eritis. Rogatisne ‘“‘Cur in foro erimus?”’ In ford 
cum multis erimus quod ibi triumphum vidébimus. 

Per multOs annos cOpiae Romanae in’ Galldos pug- 
nabant. Tandem nostra est victoria. Galli contra nds non 
jam pugnant. Caesar‘ igitur cum copiis in Italia nunc 
est. Extra mtiros Romae exspectat. Cras triumphus eius 
erit. Viae et templa et forum coronis jam Ornantur. 

Sine dubid locum optimum obtinébo, unde pompam 


vidébimus. Pompa longa portas intrabit et per Circum et 
167 
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Viam Sacram ad Capitolium procédet (will proceed), ubi 
gratiae deis agentur.’ Hodié populus Romanus propter 
victOriam cOpiarum nostrarum deis gratiam habet. 

Primum, ex loco ubi stabimus, consulés et senatoreés ° 
vidébimus. Tum praeda et arma Gallorum in carris 
portabuntur. Fortasse picturae agrorum et oppidorum 
Galliae videbuntur. Tum tauri albi, tum captivi vincti 
ambulabunt. Mlseri captivi, numquam in agris et silvis 
Galliae errabitis. Post triumphum aut servi eritis aut 
necabimini. —Tandem Caesar appropinquabit. 

Quam laeti et superbi erimus! Quam magna est et 
semper erit fama populi Romani! 


330. Notes 


1. Mi is vocative masculine of the adjective meus. 
2. Erd, I shail be, is the first singular of the future of sum. 
The inflection follows: 


Singular Plural 
e’rd, I shall be e’rimus, we shall be 
e’ris, vou will be e’ritis, you will be 
e’rit, he will be e’runt, they will be 


3. See section 318, note 5. 

4, Caesar was a famous general and statesman of Rome. 
Next year you will read his account of his wars against the 
Gauls. 

5. Gratiae agentur, thanks will be given. Gratids agere 
means to give thanks; but gratiam habére (see the next 
sentence) means to feel grateful (lit. to have gratitude). 

6. Consulés et senatérés, nouns of the third declension, 
accusative plural. 
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NEw WorD 
triumphus, -i, m. 


extra, prep. with acc. 


corona, -ae, f. 
optimus, -a, -um 
obtined, obtinére 
unde, adv. 
pompa, -ae, f. 
porta, -ae, f. 
taurus, -1, ™. 
captivus, -1, m. 
vinctus, -a, -um 
numquam, adv. 
erro, errare 


post, prep. with acc. 


neco, necare 


aut... aut 
fama, -ae, f. 
332. 
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Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


triumph 
extra 
coronation 
optimist 
obtain 


pomp 
portal 


captive 


err 
post mortem 


fame 


Accent 


MEANING 
(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
garland, crown 
very good, best 
secure, get hold of 
whence 
procession 
(Meaning ?) 
bull 
(Meaning ?) 
bound 
never 
wander, roam 
(Meaning ?) 
Rill 
either... or 
(Meaning ?) 


Hereafter the accents will be omitted from the words in 
the vocabularies. Study in the Appendix, page 3, the rules 
for dividing words into syllables and accenting them. 


333. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Achilles was invulnerable except for one spot on his heel. 
b. We attended the coronation of the king. 
c. He was subject to temporary mental aberrations. 
d. The decision once made was 7rrevocable. 
e. He expatiated upon the beauty of the region. 


f. The information proved wholly erroneous. 


g. The speaker was sued for defamation of character. 


A TRIUMPH OF CAESAR uiGia 


2. The all-pervading influence of Julius Caesar is seen also 
in our vocabulary. The titles Kaiser and Czar are but slightly 
changed forms of Caesar. Many places, like the Caesarea of 
the New Testament, were named after Caesar or his suc- 
cessors, and from Caesarea have come such greatly changed 
forms as Jersey and New Jersey. Why is July so named ? 

3. Adieu is derived from ad, to, and deus, god. It was 
originally a farewell wish commending the person to the care 
of God, similar to ‘“‘God be with you.”” Good-by, or good-bye, 
has the same origin, being a contraction of ‘“‘God be with ye.” 
Thus adieu, a Latin derivative, and good-by, an Anglo-Saxon 
phrase, are heteronyms, that is, words exactly corresponding 
to each other, but from two different languages. 

4. Albumen (a term in biology or general science) goes back 
to albus, white, and meant originally the white of eggs. It then 
came to mean any nutritive matter like the white of eggs. 


Drill and Review 


334. Conjugate sum in the present, past progressive, and 
future tenses; err6 in the same tenses of the active voice; 
and moved in the same tenses of the passive. 


335. Give the active and passive personal endings. 
336. Decline porta maxima, captivus miser, and signum. 
337. Read and translate: 


1. Tardus eram, et tarda eris. 2. Janua erit aperta. 3. Spatium 
erit angustum. 4. Maxima erat mora. 5. Forttina edrum erit ad- 
versa. 6. Soli erimus, et vOs quoque solae eritis. 7. Viae erunt 
angustae. 8. Ubi eris? Ibi sine dubid erd. 9. Quécum eras? 


338. Express in Latin: 


1. The water was deep. 2. The waves will be high. 3. We shall be 
captives. 4. Few will be late. 5. You will be in front of the door- 
way. 6. Never shall I be a slave of the Roman people. 7. The pro- 
cession will be long. 8. Garlands will be prepared by the girls and 
the servants. 
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339. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quot annds Romani in Gallds pugnabant ? 
2. Ubi corodnae locabantur ? 

3. Quid in carris portabatur ? 

4. Quid captivi exspectant ? 


340. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Propter victoriads fama Romanorum per céteras terras 
certé erit magna. 2. Unde viri cibum obtinébunt, si cum 
diligentia non laborabunt? 3. Post proelium cdpiae 
nostrae in Gallia nondum manébunt. 4. Fabulae gratae 
dé proeliis claris nobis interdum narrabuntur. 5. Si signum 
ab ed dabitur, oppidum subitO oppugnabitur. 6. Et a4 
dextra et a sinistra spatium latum erat. 7. Si luna pléna 
erit, amplo in horto errabimus. 8. Si socil superabuntur, 
multa erit praeda et multi erunt captivi. 9. In numero 
amicorum pueros malos tenére non débémus. 10. Jn agris 
latts puellae timidae errare dubitant. 11. Quam magni 
venti et undae in dceand sunt! Quam celeriter naviculae 
trans aquas volant! 12. Hodié sententia nostra est ‘‘Da 
dextram miserd.” Cras sententia erit ‘‘Periculum in 
mora.” 


LESSON 34 
THE BRAVE DEED OF MUCIUS SCAEVOLA* 


This story gives an example of Roman endurance and fortitude. 
Give all possible forms of porta, portis, portatis, portas, terras, 
eras, erras, necatur, igitur. 


341. Orbilius, magister ludi, discipulis dicit (speaks) : 

“Discipull, nuper vobis dé audacia et constantia Ho- 
rati narravi.t Publi, sine dubid Cornéliae et Secundae 
meam fabulam de Horatio narravisti. Pueri, quis ves- 
trum (§ 21) amicis factum Horati non narravit? Nos 
magistri* vobis fabulas dé vitis et factis Romanorum 
saepe narravimus, quod audacia et cdnstantia puerds 
Romanos semper délectare débet.? In ludo nostro anti- 
quos Romanos saepe laudavimus, quod cum gloria 
pro patria pugnavérunt.* Vos quoque eos laudavistis. 
Nam audacia et cOnstantia incolarum est magna gloria 
patriae. 

Factum Horati vobis narravi. Hodié factum Miuci 
Scaevolae narrabo. 

Etrisci propter audaciam Horati Romam non expug- 
naverunt. Tamen, quod Porsena cum Etruscis Romam 
obsidébat, mox magna erat inopia cibi in oppido. Tan- 

* The story of Mucius Scaevola is told in the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 61-63. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 76-78. 


TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 30-31. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 40-42. 
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dem autem Micius, Romanus, ad senatum properavit. 
‘Castra Etriisc6rum,’ inquit, ‘non longé 4 Roma absunt. 
Si vos probabitis et dei juvabunt, castra eOrum intrabo. 
In animo habed ibi magnum aliquid audére.’® Senatus 
consilium eius probavit.”’ 
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342. Notes 


1. Narravi, J have told. This is the first person singular 
of the perfect active indicative. This tense differs in two re- 
spects from the tenses thus far learned: (1) it has different 
personal endings, and (2) these endings are added to a dif- 
ferent stem, called the perfect stem: as, vocav-i, I have 
called. The personal ending is the one Caesar used in his 
famous message, Véni, vidi, vici, J came, I saw, I conquered. 
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The special personal endings make the perfect active easy 
to recognize. They are as follows: 


1. -i, J -imus, we 
2. -isti, you _ -istis, you 
3. -it, he, she, it -érunt, they 


If narravi means J have told, what does narravisti mean? 

2. What is the relation of magistri to nds? 

3. When two nouns, like audacia and cénstantia, are taken 
together as the subject, the verb may be singular, as here. 

4, Pugnavérunt, they fought. Note the special ending -érunt. 
Observe that the Latin perfect tense has two meanings and 
is sometimes to be translated as a present perfect with the 
auxiliary have (has), as narravi was translated above, and 
sometimes, as here, as a simple past without an auxiliary. 
The inflection of the perfect tense of vocé follows: 

Singular 
vocavi, I called, I have called 


vocavisti, you called, you have called 
vocavit, he called, he has called 


Plural 
vocavimus, we called, we have called 
vocavistis, you called, you have called 
vocavérunt, they called, they have called 


5. Magnum... audére, fo do a deed of daring. 


343. Principal Parts and Stems of Verbs 


You have now met two stems of Latin verbs, the present 
stem, from which the first three tenses (active and passive) 
are formed, and the perfect stem, which is used in the perfect 
(active) tense. In order to recognize tenses and to form them 
yourself, you will need to know how to find these stems. 
They are obtained from the principal parts. 
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Principal Parts. Every verb in English has three forms, 
called principal parts, from which all the other forms of the 
verb are made. These parts are the present indicative (or 
infinitive), the past indicative, and the past participle: as, 
call, called, called; see, saw, seen; be, was, been. 

A Latin verb has four principal parts; they are the first 
person of the present active indicative, the present active 
infinitive, the first person singular of the perfect active in- 
dicative, and the perfect passive participle: as, 


Press ACi ning. SR TeSeACEn ie, | Pye Aim nds ae ele GSSeare- 
voco vocare vocavi vocatus 
I call to call I called having been 
I have called called 


The Three Stems. From the principal parts of a Latin verb 
are obtained three stems: 

The present stem: as, voca-, found by dropping final -re of 
the present active infinitive. 

The perfect stem: as, vocav-, found by dropping final -i of 
the first person of the perfect active indicative. 

The participial stem: as, vocat-, found by dropping final 
-us of the perfect passive participle. 

All the forms of a Latin verb are made from these three 
stems. The present, past progressive, and future tenses, 
active and passive, are formed from the present stem. From 
the perfect stem are formed the perfect, past perfect, and 
future perfect active indicative tenses. From the participial 
stem are formed the perfect, past perfect, and future perfect 
passive indicative tenses. 

You will find that there is usually an English derivative 
from the fourth principal part of a Latin verb, and this will 
help you to remember the fourth principal part when it is in 
any way irregular. Form the habit of giving, along with the 
principal parts of a Latin verb, a derivative showing the stem 
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of the fourth principal part, preferably one ending in -ion or 
-or. Thus, vocé, vocare, vocavi, vocatus, vocation. 

All the verbs of the first conjugation which you have met, 
except d6, st6, and juv6, form their principal parts like voco. 


344. The Meanings of the Perfect Tense 


When vocavi means J called, it indicates simply that the 
action was performed at some time in the past. The perfect 
tense so used may be called the past simple. When vocavi 
means I have called, it indicates that the action is completed 
at the present time. The perfect tense so used may be called 
the present completed. In translating the perfect tense, choose 
the meaning required by the context. 

Note carefully the difference in meaning between the past 
progressive tense and the perfect tense used as a past simple. 
The perfect is used to tell the main past events of a story. 
The past progressive, which you frequently translate as a 
simple past, is used to describe the circumstances surround- 
‘ing the main events, that is, what was going on at the time. 


345. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

niper, adv. recently 
constantia, -ae, f. constancy (Meaning ?) 
factum, -i, 7. fact deed, act 
expugno, expugnare pugno take by storm, capture 
obsided, obsidére ob and sedeo besiege 
inopia, -ae, f. lack, want 
autem, conj. but, however 
senatus, m. senate (Meaning ?) 
castra, -drum, 7. plur. camp 
absum, abesse absent, ab-+ sum be distant, be away 
animus, -i, m. unanimous mind 


consi’lium, consi’li, 7. counsel plan, advice 
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346. The Suffix -7a or -tia 


You have learned that prefixes throw much light upon the 
meaning of new Latin words. The same is true of suffixes. 

In English we form nouns expressing quality by adding the 
suffixes -ness, -ship, -dom to adjectives and nouns: as, hard- 
ness, friendship, freedom. In Latin one of the suffixes ex- 
pressing quality is -ia or -tia: as, amicitia, friendship (from 
amicus, friend); cOnstantia, steadfastness; audacia, boldness. 
The suffix -ia becomes -y in English derivatives, while -tia 
becomes -ce or -cy: as, miseria, misery; diligentia, diligence ; 
constanfia, constancy. 

The following nouns in -ia or -tia either have occurred in 
your reading or are related to familiar Latin or English 


words. Give the meaning of each and an English derivative, 
when one exists. 


colonia victoria gratia scientia 
gloria amicitia laetitia sententia 
miseria diligentia sapientia superbia 
347. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The idea persisted until it became an obsession. 
b. He showed a noble and magnanimous spirit toward his enemies. 
c. This new support made his position inexpugnable. 


2. Incola, inhabitant, and agricola, farmer; are interesting re- 
lated words. The root col, found in both, means {z/] (the soil), 
plow. For a long period in the early history of the race, men 
lived upon flocks and herds, which they drove from place to 
place. They were not permanent inhabitants of any region. 
But when men began to till the soil, they had to stay until 
the harvest was ready, and thusa “‘tiller” (incola) became an 
“inhabitant.” Agricola means a tiller, or cultivator, of the soil. 
Cultivate preserves the original meaning exactly. A person of 
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culture has been “cultivated,” or trained. A colony is so 
called because the chief aim of its members is to secure land 
to tall. 
Drill and Review 
348. What are the four principal parts of a Latin verb? 
What are the three stems of a verb, and how is each found ? 


349. Spell the present and perfect stems of narré, délecté, 
and laud6. What are the personal endings of the perfect 
tense? Conjugate these verbs in the perfect tense. What two 
meanings does the perfect have? 


350. Decline factum, castra parva, and cénsilium tuum. 


351. Learn from the general vocabulary the principal parts 
of dé, std, and juvéd, with an English derivative from the 
fourth principal part. 

Give the stem of each of the following verbs and translate 
each : 
dedi juvistis juvi dedérunt 
narravisti pugnavi dedisti dabant 

352. Express in Latin: 

1. We have worked. 2. We gave. 3. We were giving. 4. She 
stood. 5.I have aided. 6.1 was standing. 7. You (plur.) gave. 
8. You (plur.) were giving. 9. He approved. 10. Hestood. 

353. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Dia laboraverunt; postea zm foro ambulavérunt. 
2. Non longé ab nostris castris erat oppidum magnum. 
3. Quod inopia cibi erat, Romani castra movebant. 4. Tua 
facta et exemplum semper probavi. 5. Linguae Latinae 
operam dare nunc in animo habeo. 6. Cur eis consilia 
nostra nuntiavisti? 7. Aut in horto aut in agro per multas 
horas servus laboravit. 8. Ex portd in viam celeriter pro- 
peravit. 9. E7 librum dedi. Is mihi ¢rés libros dedit. 


LESSON 35 
THE BRAVE DEED OF MUCIUS SCAEVOLA (Conciupep) 


In translating try constantly to use English which is wholly 
natural. Do not fall into the habit of using one rendering and one 
only for a particular Latin word. Seek for variety. 

Give all possible forms of Mici, ubi, Etrusci, intravisti, temp- 
tavi, ibi, qui, ei, cui, véni, Micium, factum, gladium, narrabam. 

354. Orbilius magister discipulis ita dicit : 

‘“Heri vobis consilium Miuci narrabam. Ubi senatus 
consilium eius probavit, Mucius gladium intra vestimenta 
celavit et castra vicina penetravit. Ibi stipendium Etrus- 
cis ab scriba dabatur. Mucius turbam magnam vidit.! 
Dit dubitabat, quod Porsenam ignorabat. Dénique ap- 
propinquavit et scribam miserum pro? Porsena necavit. 

Ubi? factum Mici vidérunt, Etriisci clamavérunt et Ma- 
cium ad Porsenam traxérunt (dragged). Statim ignem (fire) 
paraverunt, quod in animo habuérunt Micium necare. 

‘Quis es?’ rogavit Porsena. ‘Cur castra nostra intra- 
visti? Quod (What) consilium in animo habuisti? Cir 
scribam nostrum necavisti ?’ 

“Romanus sum,’ respondit Miucius interritus. *‘Gaium ‘4 
Miucium mé vocant.’ Non negabo, —té, non scribam 
tuum, necare in animo habébam. Neque té nunc timed.’ 
Simulque® dextram igni foculi inicit (thrust his right hand 
into the fire of a brazier). 

‘Vide,’ exclamavit. ‘Gloriam maximi’ aestimo; sed 
dextram minimi aestimo. Fristra té necare temptavi. 
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Alii (Others) tamen post mé non fristra temptabunt. 
Trecenti Romani contra té cOnjuraveérunt.’ 

Audacia Muci Porsenam terruit. Non dit Porsena 
prope Romam mansit. Non diii Micium retinuit. Mox 


MUCIUS THRUSTS HIS HAND INTO THE FIRE OF A BRAZIER 


copiae Etriiscorum ex agris Romanorum démigravérunt. 
Postea Miucius propter dextram combustam (burned) a 
Romanis appellabatur Scaevola.”’ 


355. "Notes 


1. Vidit, he saw. This is the third singular of the perfect 
active of vided, a verb of the second conjugation. This tense 
is formed and inflected in the same way as that of a verb of 
the first conjugation (§ 342, n. 1), namely, by adding the 
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special personal endings of the perfect tense to the perfect 
stem: as, vid-i, J saw; monu-i, J advised. 

2. Prd, in place of, instead of. 

3. Ubi here is a conjunction, meaning when, and not an in- 
terrogative adverb. 

4, Gaius was one of the few first names used by the Romans. 

5. Vocant here has two objects. What are they? 

6. The syllable -que is an enclitic (§42, n. 3), meaning 
and. It is translated before the word to which it is attached. 

7. Maximi, of very great value; minimi, of very little value. 


356. The Perfect Active of the Second Conjugation 


In the first conjugation the third principal part (perfect 
active indicative) of almost all verbs is formed by adding -vi 
to the present stem: as, voca-vi. Thus the perfect stem of 
verbs of the first conjugation regularly ends in -v: as, vocav-. 
But in verbs of the second conjugation the formation of the 
perfect stem and of the participial stem varies with different 
verbs. Learn the principal parts of the following verbs and 
give the perfect stem of each. Observe that the perfect stem 
frequently ends in-u. In the last column are English deriva- 
tives of the fourth principal part, which will help you to re- 
member the spelling of the participial stem. 


augeo augeére auxi auctus auction 
débeo débére débui débitus debit 
doceo doceére docui doctus doctor 
lhabeo habére habui habitus habit 
jaceo jacére jacui (missing) 
maneo manere mansi mansus mansion 
moneo monére monui monitus admonition 
moveo movere movi motus motion 
obtineo obtinére obtinui obtentus (re)tention 
~sespondeod respondére —_ respondi responsus response 
retineo retinére retinui retentus retention 
sedeo sedére sédi sessus session 
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taceo tacere 
teneo tenere 
terreo terrere 
timed timeére 
vaieo valére 
video vidére 
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tacui tacitus tacit 
tenui (missing) 

terrui territus 

timui (missing) 

valui (missing) 

vidi visus vision 


Study the conjugation of the perfect active of moned and 
vocd as given in the Appendix, page 22. 


357. 


NEw WorD 
intra, prep. with acc. 
vestimentum, -i, 7. 
- cél6, -are, -avi, -atus 
penetro, -are, -avi, -atus 
stipendium, stipen’di, 7. 
scriba, -ae, ™. 
turba, -ae, f. 
ign6ro, -are, -avi, -atus 
dénique, adv. 
nego, -are, -avi, -atus 
interritus, -a, -um 
neque, conj. 
simul, adv. 
-que, enclitic 
exclamo, -are, -avi, -atus 
dextra, -ae, f. 
aestim6, -are, -avi, -atus 
fristra, adv. 
tempt6, -are, -avi, -atus 
trecenti, -ae, -a 
conjur6, -are, -Avi, -atus 


retined, retinére, reti- 
nui, retentus 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


intrare 
vestment 
conceal 
penetrate 
stipend 
scribe 
turbo 
ignorant 


negative 
terreo 


simultaneous 
exclaim 
estimate 


frustrate 
attempt 


retain, teneo 


MEANING 
(Meaning ?) 
clothing 
hide 
(Meaning ?) 
pay 
clerk 
crowd 
not know, be ignorant 
at last, finally 
deny, refuse 
unafraid 
and not, nor 
at the same time 
and 
(Meaning ?) 
right hand 
(Meaning ?) 
in vain 
(Meaning ?) 
three hundred 
conspire, take oath to- 

gether 
(Meaning ?) 
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358. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 
a. The jungle was impenetrable. 


b. His services have been of inestimable value. 
c. He handled the weapon with great dexterity. 


2. From magister, teacher, come the most frequently used 
Latin derivatives in the English language. Muster and its 
abbreviation Mr. come from magister. Miss and Mrs. go 
back to the feminine form magistra. In the Middle Ages these 
Latin words came to be used as titles. Passing into English, 
magister first became master, which is still used as a title for 
a boy, as in ‘‘Master John Reed.’”’ The form next developed 
into Mister, which came to be abbreviated Mr. 

3. M.A. stands for Magister Artium, Master of Arts, a 
title conferred by universities for a year of graduate study. 
» 4, M.S. stands for Magister Scientiae, Master of Science, 
a title conferred for graduate work in science. 

5. Explain the difference between an interurban baseball 
league and an zntraurban league. 


Drill and Review 
359. Decline vestimentum novum and stipendium parvum. 


360. Conjugate sum in the past progressive and future; 
tened in the present, future, and perfect active; moved in 
the present and future passive indicative. 


361. Give the present and perfect stems of the following 
verbs and translate : 


valuisti timuit obsédérunt habuistis 
tacui retinuimus obtinuisti videt 
viderunt respondit movit vidit 


Give the rule for the accent of each word in the first col- 
umn (see Appendix, page 3). 
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362. Read and translate: 


1. Pueri et puellae respondérunt. 2. Pueri puellaeque respondeé- 
runt. 3. Neque pueri neque puellae respondérunt. 4. Neque puellae 
respondérunt. 5. Pueri aut puellae respondébunt. 

363. Express in Latin: 


1. I have seen them. 2. Have you seen her? 3. Did he not see 
you? 4. Where have we seen your sons? 5. Where did you (plur.) 
see us? 6. Whom did they see? 

364. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quem Miucius in castris Porsenae vidit ? 
2. Quem Micius necavit ? 

3. Quid Porsenam terruit ? 

4, Cur Miicius appellabatur Scaevola ? 


365. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Trecenti captivi in castris a Romanis retinébantur. 
2. In silvis Germani célantur; sed eds vidimus. 3. Fris- 
tra maxima turba Germanorum castra nostra obsidére 
temptavit. 4. Etiam captivus vzszt. 5. Tua verba facta- 
que vos incitavérunt. 6. Subito ex castris copias movit. 
7. Dextra gladium habuisti: neque tamen mé terruisti. 
8. Quibus consilia vestra nuntiavistis? 9. Libros novos 
mihi dedisti. Eos cum gaudio retinébo. 10. Amici nos 
monuérunt, sed consilium edrum nos non movit. 


METTUS CURTIUS SACRIFICING HIMSELF FOR ROME 


LESSON 36 
THE STORY OF METTUS CURTIUS * 


The exploit of Mettus Curtius is an example of Roman self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the state. Read an account in one of the 
books referred to below. 

Give all possible forms of Roémae, fabulae, lata, friistra, turba, 
turbam, turbabam, ciira, intra, saxis, is, es, quis, eras. 


366. Antiqui Romani non sodlum patriam magnopere 
amaverunt sed etiam pro patria mortem libenter oppe- 
tivérunt (willingly met death). Fabulas dé Horatio et 

* The story of Mettus Curtius is found in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, p. 98. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, p. 109. 
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Scaevola jam narravimus. Hodié fabulam dé Metto 
Curtio narrabimus. 

Quondam magna rima medio in foro Romano appa- 
ruerat.! Cur rima apparuit? Romani ignorabant; itaque 
terrebantur, quod iram dedrum timébant. Primum saxa 
terramque paraverant et in rimam jactaverant. Sed 
frustra laboraverant. Rima tamen lata et alta manébat. 

Dénique 4? deis auxilium Oraverant. Oraculum ita re- 
sponderat: “Si in rimam maximum bonum vestrum ? 
jactaveritis,? rima expléebitur.”” Dia Romani dubitabant. 
Quid erat maximum bonum edrum?? Nonne aurum et 
gemmae erant maximum bonum? Aurum igitur et gem- 
mae in rimam jactabantur; sed fristra. 

Apud Romanos erat Mettus Curtius, vir praeclarus.® 
“Non fristra,” inquit, ““del nos monuerint.t Nam arma 
et animus interritus sunt maximum bonum nostrum. 
Non saxis* et auro et gemmis, sed audacia animi populus 
Romanus servabitur. Romae et dels’? meam vitam nunc 
voveo.” 

Tum armatus in equum ascendit, et, dum turba Roma- 
norum stupet, in rimam latam equitat. Statim rima 
explétur et Romani a cura et periculo servantur. 


Ol: Notes 


1. Apparuerat, had appeared, is the third singular of the 
past perfect active indicative. This tense is formed by add- 
ing the tense sign -era- to the perfect stem, and then add- 
ing the regular personal endings: as, vocav-era-m, J had 
called; monu-era-s, you had advised. The tense sign -era- 
appearing in each form makes this tense easy to recognize. 
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Beginning with vocaveram, give the six forms with their 
meanings. If necessary, consult the Appendix, page 23. 

2. Does 4 mean from or by? 

3. Maximum bonum vestrum, your most prized possession 
(lit. your greatest good thing). Bonum is here used as a noun. 

4, Si jactaveritis, 7f you throw (lit. 7f you shall have thrown). 
This is the second person plural of the future perfect active 
indicative. This tense is formed by adding the tense sign to 
the perfect stem, and then adding the personal endings: as, 
vocav-eri-t, he will have called; monu-eri-nt, they will have 
advised. The tense sign is -eri- (-erd in the first person singu- 
lar). Beginning with vocaverd, vocaveris, give the six forms of 
this tense with their meanings. See the Appendix, page 24. 

Observe that after zf the future perfect, like the future, 
is translated by the present. English is not so accurate as 
Latin in the use of tenses. 

5. The prefix prae- adds the idea of very to clarus. 

6. Saxis, aur6, gemmis, audacia: one of these words shows 
the case of the other three. Which word? 

7. What are the possible forms of Rémae? of deis? As 
they are connected by et, they are in the same case. Which? 


368. The Past Perfect and Future Perfect Active * 


These tenses illustrate the Latin method of expressing by 
changes in the forms of words what in English has to be ex- 
pressed by separate words. Thus the tense sign -era- corre- 
sponds to the auxiliary had, and -eri- to will (shall) have. 

Study in the Appendix, pages 20-24, the six active indica- 
tive tenses and the first three passive indicative tenses of the 
model verbs, voc6 and moned. Note what tenses of the in- 
dicative remain to be learned. Look also at the last three 

* The past perfect describes an action as completed at some past time, and 


the future perfect as completed at some future time. These tenses may, ac- 
cordingly, be called past completed and future completed, respectively. 
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active tenses of the model verbs of the third and fourth conju- 
gations; you will see that you already know how to form them. 


369. Summary of Tense Signs 


A thorough knowledge of the tense signs is of the utmost 
importance in recognizing and translating Latin tenses. 
Learn the following summary of tense signs: 


Present (act. and pass.): no tense sign. The personal endings 
are added directly to the present stem. 

Past Progressive (act. and pass.): -ba- throughout (with the 
usual changes in quantity). 

Future (act. and pass.): -bi- (with the changes already learned). 

Perfect (act.): no tense sign. Special personal endings are 
added directly to the perfect stem. 

Past Perfect (act.) : -era- (with the regular changes in quantity). 

Future Perfect (act.): -eri- (-er6 in the first singular). 


370. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING: 

quondam, adv. formerly, once upon a time 
rima, -ae, f. crevice, crack 
appared, -ére, -ui apparent (Meaning ?) 
saxum, -i, 7. rock 
auxilium, auxi’li, 7. auxiliary help, aid 
oro, -are, -avi, -atus orator ask for, plead for 
6raculum, -I, 7. oracle (Meaning ?) 
expled, -ére, -évi, -étus fill 
aurum, -i, 7. gold 
gemma, -ae, f. gem (Meaning ?) 
apud, prep. with acc. near, among 
voved, -ére, vOvi, votus devote promise, vow 
stuped, -ére, -ui stupid be dazed 
equitd, -are, -avi, -atus equus ride 


cura, -ae, f. curo care, anxiety 
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371. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Despite all their pleas he remained inexorable. 

b. He abolished all useless positions and sinecures. 

c. The word ‘‘ there,” when used to enable the subject to follow the 
verb, is called an expletive. 

d. He plunged at once in medias res. 

e. She saw before her a ghostlike apparition. 

f. How are English auxiliary verbs usually expressed in Latin? 

g. He realized that he had made a stupendous blunder. 


2. The noun zgnoramus, used to describe a person totally 


destitute of knowledge, is the first person plural of the verb 
ign6r6, and originally meant “‘we do not know” or “‘ we ignore.” 


Drill and Review 


372. Decline saxum, auxilium gratum, and cira. 


373. Conjugate sum in the present and future tenses; 6rd 
in the present, future, and perfect active; doced in the pres- 
ent and future passive; porté and vided in the past perfect 
active. 


374. How is the perfect indicative formed? the past per- 
fect (past completed) ? the future perfect (future completed) ? 

375. What active and passive tenses are formed on the 
present stem? What active tenses are formed on the perfect 
stem ? 


376. Name the stem of each verb and translate: 


expugnaverant obsederatis servavimus vastaverimus 
retinuerint erraverimus servaverimus superaverat 
temptaveram obtinuisti auxerant videram 


Give the rule for the position of the accent in the first six verbs. 
377. Write in Latin: 


1. We had called the boys, but they remained in the school. 
2. There they had worked long and well. 3. Their teacher had 
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praised them. 4. You will not have asked for help in vain. 5. I had 
seen him. He had not seen us. 6. Where had he concealed the gold ? 
378. Answer in Latin: 


1. Dé quibus vobis fabulas narravimus ? 

2. Quid RomanoOs terruit ? 

3. Cur Romani terrébantur ? 

4. Quid erat summum bonum Romanorum ? 

5. Quo modo (How) Mettus Roman6s a cura liberavit ? 


379. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Unde socii auxilium Oraverant et exspectaverant ? 
2. Cum cura saxa ex agris carris moverat. 3. Si dei 
nobis auxilium dederint, Jae? erimus. 4. Saepe Romani 
pro patria vitas voOverant. 5. Apud antiquos Romanos 
neque aurum neque gemmae summum bonum appella- 
bantur. 6. Interim muri saxzs parabantur. 7. Periculum 
animos incolarum terruerat. 8. Laeta erat, quod eam 
laudaveram et ei doOnum dederam. 9. Magnum erit gau- 
dium vestrum, si miseris sociis auxilium non negaveritis. 
10. Eos magna cum cura docuerat. 


LESSON 37 
THE WOODEN HORSE OF TROY 


The Romans were always much interested in the tales connected 
with the Trojan War, and they liked to believe the legend that 
they were descended from Aeneas, a Trojan who escaped from the 
destruction of Troy and came to Italy. 

The story of the Trojan War is one of the most famous legends 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Read one of the accounts referred to 
below.* Find out who Paris was, how he came to award the prize 
of beauty to Venus, and how this brought on the Trojan War. 

380. Orbilius in ludum intravit. Discipulds spectavit. 
Nilli tardi sunt. Tum ita dicit: 

“Hodié, discipuli, dé initio populi Romani recitabimus. 
Antiquum est initium nostrum. Unde nos Romani 
initium habuimus? Ab Asia. ‘Quo modo ?”! statim ro- 
gatis; nam ignoratis. Fabulam igitur dé bello Trojano 
narrare débeo. 

Troja oppidum antiquum et clarum in Asia erat. 
Olim bellum longum inter Trojands et GraecOds erat. 
Graeci navigia aedificaverant et ad Trojam navigaverant. 
Ibi per novem annos cum Trojanis pugnavérunt, quod dei 
et Graecis et Trojanis victoriam negaveérunt. Misera terra 
Asiae vastata est? et multi viri in agris Trojanis necati sunt.? 

Jam decimus annus belli aderat. Nondum autem 


* The story of the Trojan War is found in the following books: 
BULFINCH. The Age of Fable, pp. 257-289. 
GUERBER. Myths of Greece and Rome, pp. 305-336. 
GayLEy. The Classic Myths, pp. 277-313. 
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Troja expugnata est. Graeci miirds oppidi obsidébant. 
Trojani intra miros fortiter pugnabant. Graeci défessi 
propter bellum longum patriam et familias désiderabant. 
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SENET 


THE WOODEN HORSE OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF TROY 


Dénique consilid? Ulixis (of Ulysses), viri callidi, 
insidiae 4 paratae sunt. Equus magnus ex ligno aedifi- 
catus est.2 ‘Si equum aedificaveritis,’ inquit Ulixés, 
‘Trojam occupabitis.’ ° Itaque monstrum non procul a ® 
miuris locatum est.2. In mOnstro viri armati célati sunt.? 
Tum céteri Graeci in insulam proximam, velut in fugam, 
nocte (in the night) navigaverunt et ultra Oras insulae 


exspectavérunt.”’ 
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381. Notes 


1. Qué modé? In what way? How? 

2. Vastata est, was destroyed. This is the third person singu- 
lar of the perfect passive indicative. This tense is formed by 
using the present tense of sum as an auxiliary with the per- 
fect passive participle, the fourth principal part of a Latin 
verb: as, vocatus sum, J was called. The inflection follows: 


Singular Plural 
vocatus sum, J was called, I vocati sumus, we were called, 
have been called we have been called 
vocatus es, you were called, vocati estis, you were called, 
you have been called you have been called 
vocatus est, he was called, he vocati sunt, they were called, 
has been called they have been called 


3. Cénsilid, af the advice, because of the advice. The ablative 
is sometimes used to tell the reason or the cause of an action. 

4, Insidiae, a trick. 

5. The Trojans thought the wooden horse was an offering 
made to the gods by the Greeks that they might secure a safe 
return to their native land. Despite the advice of a few 
persons, who viewed the monster as a trick of the Greeks, 
the horse was dragged through a breach in the walls to the 
citadel of Troy. That night the men hidden in the body of 
the horse descended from their hiding place and signaled to 
the Greek fleet, which was out of sight behind the island of 
Tenedos. The Greeks returned to find the gates open and 
the capture of the city easy. 

6. How do you decide whether 4 means from or by here? 


382. The Perfect Passive Indicative 


Note the following points regarding this tense : 
1. In English the present tense of to be, when used as an 
auxiliary, forms the present passive: as, He ts called; but in 
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Latin the present tense of sum, when used as an auxiliary, 
forms the perfect passive: as, vocatus est, he was called or he 
has been called. Do not translate est by zs or sunt by are when 
they are used with the perfect passive participle. 

2. Observe that the perfect passive participle is an adjec- 
tive and so changes its ending to agree with the subject like 
any predicate adjective. It is declined like. bonus. 

3. Note that in English the perfect participle may be used 
to form either active or passive tenses: as, J was called 
(passive) and I have called (active). The Latin perfect par- 
ticiple is always passive. 

Study the perfect passive indicative of the model verbs 
voco and moneé, as given in the Appendix, page 23. If you 
will look at the same tense of the model verbs of the third 
and fourth conjugations, you will see that you already know 
how to form them. In fact you can now give the perfect 
passive of a verb of any conjugation, if you know the fourth 
principal part. 


383. Vocabulary 

New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
initium, ini’ti, 7. initial beginning 
navigium, navi’gi, 7. navigo boat 
aedific6, -are, -avi, -atus edifice build, construct 
decimus, -a, -um decimal, decem tenth 
familia, -ae, f. family (Meaning ?) 
callidus, -a, -um crafty, wily 
insidiae, -arum, f. plur. insidious trick, stratagem 
lignum, -1, ”. wood 
monstrum, -i, 7. monster (Meaning ?) 
proximus, -a, -um proximity near, very near, 

neighboring 

velut, adv. as, as tf 


fuga, -ae, f. fugitive flight 
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384. Application of Latin to English 


Our names for the months are all derived from Latin, and 
most of them are connected with Latin words which you have 
studied or with the names of Roman gods of whom you have 
heard. Several of the Roman numerals appear in these names. 


January is from Janu4rius, which in turn is derived from Janus, 
the god of doorways (janua, door) and of beginnings in general. 

February is from Februarius, derived from a word meaning to 
purify, since this month was the time for purification. 

March is from Martius, derived from Mars, the god of war. 

April is from Aprilis, the derivation of which is uncertain. It 
may be derived from aperire, fo open, as the earth begins to “‘open”’ 
in the spring. 

May is from Maius, derived from Maia, the mother of Mercury. 

June is from Jinius, the name of a famous Roman family. 

July is from Julius, the name which Julius Caesar gave to this 
month, in honor of his family name, when he reformed the calendar. 

August is from Augustus, the name given to it by Augustus. 

September preserves the original spelling. It is derived from 
septem, seven. Since the early Roman year began with March, 
September was originally the seventh month. 

October is from Octdber, derived from octé, e7zght. 

November is from November, derived from novem, nine. 

December is from December, derived from decem, fen. 


Caesar, in his reform of the calendar, began the year with 
January first, thus destroying the numerical significance of 
the names of the last four months of the year. 


Drill and Review 


385. Decline initium, decimus, ménstrum, and fuga. 


386. Give the three stems of drnd, and conjugate in all 
tenses of the active, and through the perfect passive. 


387. Give the principal parts and the three stems of amo, 
appelld, ciird, do, errG, incitd, laudé, and sté. 
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388. Explain the gender and number of the participles; 
then translate : 


1. Servatus sum. 2. Servata est. 3. Cornélia, servata es. 4. Cor- 
nélia servata est. 5. Pueri, servati sumus. 6. Pueri, servati estis. 
7. Puerl servati sunt. 8. Oppidum expugnatum est. 9. Oppida 
expugnata sunt. 

389. State the tense of each verb and translate: 


1. Liber sum. Liberatus sum. Liberor. 

2. Terra vastatur. Terra magna est. Terra vastata est. 

3. Exspectati sunt. Exspectant. Exspectantur. 

4. Servus est. Servatur. Servatus est. 

5. Servi sumus. Servati sumus. Servamur. 
390. Express in Latin: 
1. He was set free. 2. She was set free. 3. The town was set free. 

4, The captives have been liberated. 5. I have been liberated. 

391. Answer in Latin: 


1. Ubi erat Troja? 
2. Quot annds Trdojani cum Graecis pugnabant ? 
3. Quid Graeci désiderabant ? 
4, Quis erat Ulixés? 
392. Proceed as in previous exercises : 
1. Jam 4 cara liberatus sum. 2. A periculd liberatus es. 
3. Agricola a servd jutus est. 4. Puella a fémind laudata 
est. 5. Meum consilium probatum est. 6. Viri, periculo 
incitati sumus. 7. A quibus incitati estis? 8. Puellae, 
laudatae estis et saepe laudabimini. 9. Insidiae Ulixis ab 
Graects probatae sunt. 10. Propter fugam Graecorum 
animi Trojanorum incitati sunt. 11. Quibus consilia nostra 
nuntiata sunt? 12. Castra eorum proxima sunt. 13. Sine 
mora auxilium eis datum est. 14. Decimus annus appro- 
pinquabat ; diti Graeci défessi familias desiderabant. 


LESSON 38 
TROJAN AENEAS REACHES ITALY 


Tell the story of the Trojan War as far as it was related in the 
last lesson. At what point in the story did the first part leave off ? 
What do you think is likely to come next ? 

393. ‘‘Postero dié (The next day) Trojani laeti propter 
fugam GraecOrum extra muros properaverunt. Neque 
castra neque navigia Graecorum in Oris Trojae visa sunt. 
Prope miuros stabat monstrum. Trojani monstrum spec- 
tavérunt neque insidias timuérunt. Itaque, dum viri et 
féminae et pueri et puellae cantant,? equum intra muros 
traxérunt (dragged). 

Cum* monstrum prope templum Trdjani locaverant, 
tum equus coronis 4 a populo laeto Ornatus est et ctincta 
Troja a cura’ liberata est. Maximo cum gaudid mon- 
strum spectatum est. 

Graeci autem proxima nocte (during the next night) 
ab insula ad Trojam navigavérunt. Interim somnus laetds 
Trojanos habebat. Sed Graeci armati in equd non jam 
célati sunt. Jam portae oppidi apertae erant. Nunc 
céteri Graeci ex navigiis in oppidum properabant. Nunc 
miserl Trojani in viis et in templis necabantur. Itaque 
insidiis Troja antiqua expugnata est. 

Quod patria eius vastata est, Aenéas Trojanus cum 
patre ° (father) et filio et paucis sociis ab Asia properavit. 


Per septem annos circum Oras et insulas maris Medi- 
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terranei (of the Mediterranean Sea) erravit. Tandem in 
Italiam navigavit et sociis novam patriam dedit. 

Tum Latini prope Tiberim fluvium habitabant. Inter 
Trojanos et Latinos multa erant proelia, sed Aenéds 
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THE WOODEN HORSE INSIDE THE WALLS OF TROY 


Latinos superavit. Postea oppidum aedificavit, quod 
(which) Lavinium’ vocavit. Ascanius, filius eius, novum 
oppidum, Albam Longam,’ aedificavit. Hic posteri eius ° 
per trecentos annos regnaverunt. Dénique Roma 
aedificata est.9 

Quod Aenéas bonus vir erat et deOs amabat, semper a 
poétis nostris est laudatus. 
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394. Notes 


1. Visa sunt, were seen, could be seen, the perfect passive 
of vided. See section 382. Be sure to learn thoroughly the 
principal parts of the verbs of the second conjugation (§ 356). 


AENEAS LEAVING TROY 


The hero is carrying his father. His son walks by his side, and his wife follows 
in the distance 


2. The present indicative with dum expresses a past 
progressive idea (§ 274, n.5). 

3. Cum is here a conjunction, meaning when. 

4. What are the possible cases of corénis? A noun which 
may be dative or ablative without a preposition is usually 
ablative when it refers to a thing. 

5. How do you know that 4 cara is not agent ? 
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6. Aeneas is said to have carried his father from Troy on 
his shoulders. 

7. Locate these towns on the map, page 238. 

8. Posteri eius, his descendants. 

9. According to the legend the Trojan War took place 
nearly 1200 years before Christ. Rome was founded 753 B.c. 


395. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WoRD MEANING 
canto, -are, -avi, -atus cantata sing 
somnus, -1, 7. insomnia sleep, slumber 
fluvius, fluvi, m. fluid river 
régno, -are, -avi, -atus reign rule, reign 
396. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Many reforms have been initiated during his governorship. 
b. The insidious disease undermined his constitution. 
c. All attempts to discover the truth were frustrated. 


2. From cantare, to sing, comes chant, meaning to sing or 
to recite musically. Cant is the same word, and originally 
meant the whining song of a beggar and then hypocrisy. 
Enchant meant originally to bewitch by singing, and then to 
bring under one’s spell or charm in any way. An enchantress 
is a witch, a sorceress. An incantation is a magic formula, 
originally chanted or sung, having power to cast a spell. To 
recant meant to sing over again, hence to recall, to withdraw 
opinions previously expressed. To descant meant to sing a 
song with variations (dzs-), and hence to talk with fullness. 

3. What is the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of somnambulist? 

4, A templum was originally simply an open space where 
the Roman priests watched the sky for omens. This required 
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continuous attention and pondering over whatever was seen. 
From this comes our word contemplate, which means to con- 
sider continuously and reflectively, to meditate. 


Drill and Review 
397. Conjugate sum in the past progressive and future. 
398. Make a synopsis of porté in the third person singu- 
lar, and of habed in the third person plural. 
399. Read and translate: 


1. Puella docta est. 2. Amicos habuerimus. 3. Virum vulnera- 
verat. 4. Vir visus ‘est. 5. Agricolae territi sunt. 6. Quid move- 
batur? 7. Pectinia habébitur. 8. Periculum visum est. 9. Cum 
cura doctae estis. 10. Castra modverat. 11. Consilium bonum 
habuerant. 12. Ti magnopere territus es. 

400. Express in Latin: 


1. They have been seen by us. 2. You were seen by them. 3. We 
have been seen by you. 4. I was seen by him. 5. He was seen by 
her. 6. It was seen by me. 7. By whom were they seen? 


401. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Insidiae Graecdrum 4 nuillo visae sunt. 2. Fuga edrum 
incolis per captivos nuntiata est. 3. Decem captivt tené- 
bantur, sed non territi sunt. 4. Apud RomanO6s pueri a 
servis docti sunt. 5. Non gladiis sed audacia animi servati 
sumus. 6. Troja antiqua decem annos a Graecis fristra 
oppugnata est. 7. Consilio v777 callidi Troja tandem ex- 
pugnata est. 8. Ripae fluvi proximae sunt. 9. Quod scuta 
non habébant, multi in proelid necati sunt. 10. Lacrimae 
interdum appellatae sunt arma féeminarum. 11. Cincti 
Graeci et Trojani pilis gladitsque pugnabant. 12. Et extra 
hortum et intra hortum rosae visae sunt. 13. Eum vidi, 
sed ab e6 non visus sum. 


LESSON 39 
THE MYTH OF DAEDALUS AND ICARUS 
Read first one of the accounts of the myth referred to below.* 


402. ‘‘Pueri,’’ inquit Orbilius, ‘semper memoria ! im- 
peria patrum (of your fathers) tenéte. Interdum magno 
in periculo eritis, si imperia eOrum memoria non tenue- 
ritis.2 Olim puer Icarus verba patris (of his father) me- 
moria non tenuit. Sine dubio monitus erat.? Certé 
periculum el monstratum erat,’ sed verbis patris non 
territus est. Narrabodne vobis dé Icaré ?” 

Statim ‘‘ Véro”’ respondent discipuli tumque tacent. 
Inde Orbilius: ‘Icarus filius Daedali, viri callidi, erat. 
Quondam Daedalus‘ Athénis (at Athens) habitaverat. 
Ibi autem virum necaverat et propter hoc (this) factum 
condemnatus erat.? Cum Icar6 igitur ad Crétam, insulam 
magnam et notam procul ab Graecia, properaverat. Hic 
per multoOs annos manserat. 

Saepe Daedalus patriam désideraverat, sed et pater 
et filius in insula a rége (by the king) retenti erant.’ 
Praeterea nillum navigium habébat; et quo modo (zn 
what way) viri trans aquas latas et altas sine navigio - 
transportabuntur ? 


* The story of the myth of Daedalus and Icarus is found in the following 
books : 
BULFINCH. The Age of Fable, pp. 190-191. 
GUERBER. Myths of Greece and Rome, pp. 253-255. 
GayLEY. The Classic Myths, pp. 246-248. 
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Dénique callidus Daedalus novam viam fugae paravit. 
Nam cum diligentia et cura ex pennis et lino et céra alas 
paravit. Ubi alae paratae erant* et Icard accommoda- 
tae erant,? Daedalus puerum volare docuit. Filium ita 


DAEDALUS AND ICARUS START THEIR FLIGHT 


monuit: ‘Prope terras vola, mi fili. Si enim altius (too 
high) volabis, sol (the sun) céram alarum tuarum solvet 
(will melt). Sin mea verba memoria a té retenta erunt,° 
tuti * in patriam nostram volabimus.’ 

Tandem pater et filius ‘in caelum latum volavérunt. 
Icarus autem superbus propter novas alas consilium patris 
non jam memoria tenébat. Altius volabat. ‘Icare, altius 
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volas,’ clamabat Daedalus et filium revocabat; sed 
frustra. Mox sol céram solverat (had melted) et Icarus 
de caelo in aquas déciderat (had fallen). Neque postea 
a patre misero visus est. 

Discipuli, verbisne meis fristra moniti eritis? > Eritne 
frustra fabula dé Icard vobis narrata?” 


403. Notes 


1. What is told by the ablative memoria ? 

2. Does “‘you shall not have held” sound right to you? 
What tense do we naturally use in English? 

3. Monitus erat, he had been warned; the third singular of 
the past perfect passive indicative. This tense is formed by 
using the past progressive of sum with the perfect passive 
participle. You should have no difficulty in recognizing and 
conjugating this tense. Conjugate vocatus eram and monitus 
eram, and compare your work with these tenses as given in 
the Appendix, pages 23-24. Do not confuse eram used as a 
main verb and as an auxiliary. 

4. Daedalus was a very skillful workman. While he was in 
Crete, he built the famous maze called the Labyrinth. In 
order to escape from Crete he made wings for himself and 
his young son Icarus. As they flew through the air, Icarus 
approached too near the sun, which melted the wax that 
fastened the feathers together. He fell into the sea and was 
drowned. 

5. Retenta erunt, are kept (lit. shall have been kept); the 
third plural of the future perfect passive indicative. This 
tense is formed by using the future tense of sum as an aux- 
iliary verb with the perfect passive participle. Add the forms 
of erd to vocatus and monitus, and compare your work with 
these tenses as given in the Appendix, page 24. Do not con- 
fuse erd used as a main verb and as an auxiliary. 
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The perfect, past perfect, and future perfect passive tenses 
belong to the participial system of the verb. 

6. Titi, safely (lit. safe); sometimes an adjective may 
best be translated as an adverb. 


404. Summary of the Latin Verb 


The three elements of which the verb consists are the stem, 
the tense sign, and the personal ending. Review the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. How many and what stems are there? How many 
principal parts are there? How is each stem found? 
What tenses, active and passive, are formed from each 
stem? 

2. What two tenses of the first and second conjugations 
have no tense sign? Give the tense signs of the other 
tenses. 

3. Give the regular active personal endings: the passive 
personal endings; the special endings of the perfect. 


405. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

inde thence, thereupon 
condemn6, -are, -Avi,-atus condemn (Meaning ?) 
praeterea, adv. besides, moreover 
transport6, -are, -avi, transport, trans (Meaning ?) 

-atus + porta 
penna, -ae, f. pen feather 
linum, -i, 7. thread 
céra, -ae, f. wax 
accommodo, -are, -Avi, accommodate jit 

-atus 
enim, con. nam for 


sin, conj. st but if 
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406. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He was divested of his powers and forced to resign. 
b. The two explosions occurred simultaneously. 
c. The poem was written in memoriam. 


2. The derivatives of 6rare, to pray, speak, show these two 
meanings. To adore meant to pray to, to worship, and it still 
has that meaning when used in a religious sense. It usually 
means to regard with the utmost affection, a meaning which 
“worship” also has. The law is said to be inexorable because 
it cannot be moved by prayer. An orator, however, is one 
who (-for) speaks, and an oration is a speech. Orison is the 
same word as oration and has preserved the original meaning 
of “‘prayer.”’ A peroration is literally a speaking through to 
the end (per-), and, hence, the concluding part of a speech. 

3. Accommodation is composed of the prefix ad-, which 
changes to ac- before the c of con-, and the prefix con-, which 
changes to com- before the m of modus. Thus a double c and 
a double m are produced. In disappear, dis- is prefixed to ad-, 
which begins with a vowel, and hence there is but one s. 
The prefix ad- changes to ap- before the p of pared, and hence 
there are two p’s. This process makes pronunciation easier, 
as you can see by trying both ways. It is called asszmilation, 
which means making something like something else. Explain 
the spelling of recommendation, affiliate, accelerate, illiterate. 


Drill and Review 


407. Conjugate terreéd in the perfect active ; condemné and 
habeo in the past perfect passive; transport6 and moved in 
the future perfect passive. Give the three stems of moved, 
and tell what tenses are formed from each stem. 


408. Make a synopsis of moveé in the third singular. 
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409. Read and translate: 


1. Virl condemnatierant. 2. Itaque necatisunt. 3. Puella lau- 
dataerat. 4. Visieramus. 5. Féminae territae erant. 6. Mox oppi- 
dum expugnatum erit. 7. Mox oppidum expugnabitur. 


410. Express in Latin: 


1. I had been praised by him. 2. He had been praised by me. 
3. She had been praised by you. 4.You had been praised by her. 
5. They will have been praised by us. 6. We shall have been 
praised by them. 7. It had been seen. 


411. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quis erat Icarus ?_ 

. Ubi Daedalus et Icarus habitaverant ? 
. Cur Daedalus condemnatus erat ? 

. Quo Daedalus et filius properaverant ? 
. Cur Daedalus in Créta manserat ? 
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412. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. A c&ra socii nostri tandem liberati erant; auxilium 
enim ez7s datum erat. 2. Dit in Germania cum és retenti 
eramus, et maximo cum gaudio familias nostrds vide- 
ramus. 3. Post proelium adversum fuga cOpiarum ab 
captivis nuntiata erat. 4. Interdum dei per caelum Gis 
transportati sunt. 5. Insidiae edrum 4 nobis visae erant. 
6. Decimus annus belli maximé sevérus fuit. 7. Oppidum 
per decem horas oppugnatum erat et multi viri vulnerati 
erant. 8. Animi earum verbis capiivorum incitati erunt. 


LESSON 40 
THE TOGA VIRILIS 


A great event in the life of a Roman boy was the day on which 
he ceased to wear the boyish toga praetexta (a toga with a crimson 
border), and put on the toga virilis, the dress of manhood. This 
event, which took place somewhere near the boy’s fifteenth year, 
was often celebrated on a festival called the Liberalia. On the 
morning of this day the boy laid aside his bulla and toga praetexta 
at his home, and went to the Forum, where he was congratulated on 
having reached manhood. His name was here added to the list of 
citizens. This ceremony was followed by an offering in a temple on 
the Capitoline Hill.* 

Give all possible forms of Pibli, fui, heri, amici, ibi, vidi, ubi, 
superbi, salvé, té, oppido, spérd, ego. 


413. Lucius. Salvé, Publi. Magno cum gaudio té 
video. Ubi heri fuisti? ! 

PUBLIUS. Salvé tii quoque, Luci. Heri in ford multas 
horas fui. Neque solus eram. Nam Quintus mécum fuit.! 
Eum per quattuor annOds non videram, quod is in Graecia 
fuerat,! ubi pater eius legatus populi Romani erat. Quintus 
autem prope mé in oppido nostro rursus habitat. Antea 
amici fueramus! quod vicini eramus. Etiam nunc amici 
sumus et, ut spérd, semper amici erimus. Itaque heri per 
forum erravimus. 

Lucius. Quid in foro vidistis? 

* A description of this ceremony is found in the following books: 
JouNSTON. The Private Life of the Romans, p. 85. 


TApPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, p. 64. 
CuuRCH. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero, pp. 29-30. 
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Pousiius. Multi in foro aderant, quod ibi toga pura 
(vel toga virilis) multis pueris dabatur. Ignorasne? Heri 
Liberalia aderant. Inter puerds Decimum, amicum 
nostrum et socium, vidi. Quod Decimus jam quindecim 


DECIMUS WEARS THE TOGA VIRILIS FOR THE FIRST TIME 


annos natus est,? pater eius in forum magnam turbam 
servorum et propinquodrum et amicOrum convocaverat. 
Ubi ego et Quintus forum intravimus, Decimus cum 
amicis ad Capitdlium properabat. 

Quam superbus erat pater Decimi! Quam superbi erant 
amici eius! Antea propter ingenium Decimi superbi * 
fuerant ; nunc autem maximé superbi erant. Quam laetus 
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et superbus erat Decimus! Non jam insignia pueritiae ‘ 
habebat. Nunc vir liber erat; nunc civis Romanus °* 
appellabatur. 

Mox ego quindecim annds habébo. Mox ti quoque 
quindecim annos habébis. Tum viri erimus; tum civés 
Romani appellabimur. 


414. Notes 


1. Fuisti is second singular of the perfect indicative of sum. 
For the inflection of the perfect, past perfect, and future per- 
fect of sum, see the Appendix, pages 25-26. Observe that the 
perfect stem of sum is fu-, and that these tenses are formed 
in the same way as in the regular verbs. 

2. Quindecim annGs natus est, 7s fifteen years old. 

3. Superbi: a predicate adjective here. 

4. Insignia pueritiae, signs of boyhood. 

5. Civis Rémanus, a Roman citizen. 


415. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

sum, esse, fui, futurus am 
légatus, -i, m. envoy, lieutenant 
rursus, adv. again 
antea, adv. ante (Meaning ?) 
ut, con/. as 
purus, -a, -um pure clean, pure, white 
vel, con). or 
virilis virile, vir of manhood, manly 
propinquus, -i, 7. prope relative 
convoco, -are, -avi, -atus convoke, vocd (Meaning ?) 
ubi, cons. when 
ingenium, inge’ni, 7. ingenuity ability 


liber, -era, -erum libero (Meaning ?) 
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416. Application of Latin to English 


1. You have now studied most of the Latin words con- 
tained in the following Latin phrases, which occur frequently 
in English. Give their meanings. Pronounce as in English. 


1. multum in parvo 13. Deo gratias 24. Te Deum 

2. de novo 14. Dei gratia 25. pro et con(tra) 

3. in memoriam 15. per annum 26. ex cathedra 

4. ex animo 16. sub rosa 27. persona non grata 
5. experientia docet 17. in absentia 28. terra firma 

6. ex officio 18. in perpetuum 29. verbatim et lite- 
7. magnum bonum 19. de facto ratim 

8. via media 20. ante bellum 30. tabula rasa 

9. consilio et armis 21.in propria per- 3l.nunc aut num- 
10. pro patria sona quam 

11. pro bono publico 22. inter nos 32. Sic semper tyran- 
12. pro forma 23. Et tu, Brute nis 


Drill and Review 
417. Decline légaétus R6manus and ingenium magnum. 
418. Conjugate sum in all tenses of the indicative. 
419. Conjugate porto in the perfect and past perfect, active 
and passive. 

420. State the tense of a verb ending in 

-€runt -bant -erat -erint -isti -it 

-istis -eris -bantur -us est -a erat -bit 
421. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Numquam in Asz@ fui. 2. Somnus fuerit gratus. 
3. Liberi fuerant. 4. Ego fueram liber, ti captivus fueras. 
5. Cur in lud6o non fuistis? 6. Is légatus fuerat. 7. Antea 
servae fueramus, nunc lzberae sumus. 8. Libri semper grati 
fuerunt. 9. Consilium eius bonum fuit. 10. Fortiina znco- 
larum misera erat. 11. Multae fuerint lacrimae feminarum. 


LESSON 41 
THE STORY OF TARPEIA 


Read one of the accounts of the story of Tarpeia referred to 
below.* 

422. Olim Capitdlium! propter perfidiam? puellae 
occupatum est. Non multae autem fuérunt perfidae? 
puellae Romanae; nam patria a puellis Romanis semper 
maximeé amabatur. Sed Tarpeia perfida fuit. 

Romani contra Sabinds* vicinds pugnabant. Tum 
Roma oppidum parvum erat. Forttina Romanorum 
adversa fuerat. Agri eOrum a Sabinis vastati erant, et 
Sabini ad Romam appropinquabant. Nunc Capitolium 
solum‘ Romanis praesidium® praebébat. Si Capitolium 
occupabitur, R6mani in belld certé superabuntur. 

Forte inopia aquae in oppido erat et Tarpeia, puella 
Romana, ex fluvid in muros aquam portabat. Eam Sabini 
capiunt (capture) et temptant. ‘“‘Da nobis auxilium,” 
inquit Titus Tatius, Sabindrum dux (leader). ‘‘Monstra 
nobis viam intra mtiros. Si viam mOnstrabis, tibi donum 
gratum dabitur.” Tum Tarpeia ita respondit, quod 
anulds et armillas ® eorum magnopere désiderabat: ‘‘Da 
mihi Srnamenta sinistrérum bracchidrum vestrorum.” 


* The story of Tarpeia is found in the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 20-21. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Romans, pp. 29-31. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Roman People, p. 5. 
SHUMWAY. A: Day in Ancient Rome, pp. 14-15. 
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Neque Sabini dubitant. Statim Tarpeia eis viam 
monstrat. Sine mora signum datum est et Sabini in 
puellam miseram scuta jactavérunt; nam scuta quoque 
in sinistris bracchiis habuérunt. 

Sic (Thus) perfida puella necata est et Capitolium 
occupatum est. 


423. Notes 


1. Capitélium: the Capitoline Hill, on which the citadel 
was located in the early days of the city. 

2. The English word perfidy should suggest the meanings 
of the noun perfidia and the adjective perfidus. 

3. The Sabines were one of the native peoples of Italy. 

4. Capitdlium sdlum, only the Capitoline Hill. 

5. Praesidium, protection. 

6. Anulds et armillas, rings and bracelets, which the Sabines 
wore on their left arms. 


Drill and Review 


424. Make a synopsis of sum in the third plural. Conju- 
gate tened in the tenses formed from the participial stem. 


425. Answer in Latin: 


. Quo modo (In what way, How) Capitdlium occupatum est? 
. Qualis (What sort of) puella erat Tarpeia ? 
. Cur non erant puellae ROmanae perfidae ? 
. Quibuscum Romani pugnabant ? 

. Fueratne forttina ROmanorum bona? 

. Cur Tarpeia extra mtr6s properavit ? 

. Quid Tarpeia portabat ? 

. Quid Titus Tatius rogavit ? 

. Quid puella ROmana désiderabat ? 

10. Quae (What) erant verba Tarpeiae ? 

11. Quo modo Tarpeia necata est ? 

12. Débémusne Sabinos laudare aut culpare ? 
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TARPEIA IS BARGAINING WITH THE LEADER OF THE SABINES 


They are standing at the foot of the famous Tarpeian Rock, from the top of 


which traitors were hurled to their death. It was named from Tarpeia 


LESSON 42 
THE STORY OF CINCINNATUS 


When the Romans were in great difficulties, either in war or in 
their political life, they sometimes put all the power of the state 
into the hands of one person, whom they called a dictator. Once, in 
such a difficulty, they made Cincinnatus dictator.* 

426. Apud Romanos L. Quinctius Cincinnatus?! vir 
égregius recté habebatur.2 Exemplum elus semper a 
populo Romano probabatur et laudabatur. Sine dubio 
exemplum viri boni probari * et laudari debet. 

Lucius Quinctius consul‘ fuerat. Forte autem non 
jam Romae (at Rome) sed in casa parva trans Tiberim 
habitabat. Ibi agricola ® laetus et contentus erat. 

Post paucos annos adversa erat fortina Romanorum. 
Copiae Romanae in castris ab Aequis obsidébantur. Ubi® 
periculum nuntiatum est, populus Romanus maximeé 
territus est. Propter periculum Cincinnatus dictator 
creatus est. Eum ex agris revocari senatus ” jussit. 

Itaque légati trans Tiberim properavérunt et ad Cin- 
cinnatum appropinquavérunt. Is tum sdlus parvum 
agrum arabat. Eum légati salitavérunt: ‘“‘Salvé, Lici 
Quincti. Imperia senattis * populique ROmani nintiamus.”’ 

Sed Quinctius, ‘‘Tacéte,”’ respondit, ‘‘togatus non sum.” 


* The story of Cincinnatus is told in the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 76-81. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 92-94. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 46-48. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 65-70. 
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CINCINNATUS AND THE ENVOYS OF THE SENATE 


The envoys of the Senate find Cincinnatus plowing his fields. The early Romans 
were first of all farmers. Rome in its early history was a community of farmers, 
and agriculture was for centuries the chief occupation of its citizens. No one 
could be a full Roman citizen unless he owned a certain amount of land. The 
early wars which started Rome on her career of conquest were fought chiefly to 
protect the fertile fields of Latium from invaders. Although the wars of Rome 
furnished many notablé examples of heroic deeds, it should be remembered that 
despite these wars Rome remained primarily an agricultural state. Thus Cincin- 
natus, after saving Rome, returned to his farm and resumed his interrupted labors 


Et Raciliam maritam togam ex casa portare jussit. Tum 
togatus imperia légatorum exspectabat. Sine mora légati 
eum dictatorem (as dictator) salutavérunt. 

-Celeriter cOpiae ROmanae ingenio et cdnsilid Cincinnati 
servatae sunt et populus Romanus 4 periculo liberatus 
est. Sextd decimo dié® postquam dictator creatus est, 
Cincinnatus in agro rursus arabat. 
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427. Notes 


1. Roman men ordinarily had three names: a praenomen 
(Lucius), corresponding to our given names ; a nomen (Quinc- 
tius), indicating the family; and a cognomen (Cincinnatus), 
indicating a particular branch of the family. 

2. Habébatur, was considered. 

3. Probari, to be approved ; a present passive infinitive. The 
present passive infinitive ends in -ri: as, vocari, to be called; 
monéri, to be warned. 

4. Consul: predicate nominative. Who were the consuls? 

5. Agricola: predicate nominative. 

6. Does ubi mean where or when? 

7. Senatus, the Senate; subject of jussit. 

8. Senatis, of the Senate; genitive of possession, as is po- 
puli Romani. Explain:the abbreviation S.P.Q.R. 

9. Sextd decimd dié, on the sixteenth day. 


428. The Subject of an Infinitive 


In the sentence Eum ex agris revocari senatus jussit, the 
group eum ex agris revocari tells what the senate ordered and 
it is, therefore, the object of jussit. Revocari may, accord- 
ingly, be called an object infinitive. Eum does not tell whom 
the senate ordered, but whom the senate ordered to be called. 
Hence eum is not the object of jussit, but the subject of re- 
vocari. Observe that eum is in the accusative case. 

We use the same form of expression constantly in English: 
as, ‘“I want him to go”’; ‘‘He ordered them to come”; ‘I 
believe him to be honest.’”’ The italicized words are subjects 
of the infinitives and are in the objective case. 

Learn this statement : 


The subject of an infinitive is in the accusative case. 


In lab6rare débés, you ought to work, and portare properat, he 
hastens to carry, the object infinitives do not have subjects. 
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429. Vocabulary 

NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
égregius, -a, -um é+ grex distinguished 
récté, adv. rectangle rightly 
contentus, -a, -um content (Meaning ?) 
creo, -are, -avi, -atus create elect 
jubed, -ére, jussi, jussus order, command 
marita, -ae, f. maritus (Meaning ?) 
togatus, -a, -um toga dressed in the toga 
postquam, conj. posl, postea (Meaning ?) 


Drill and Review 


430. Decline vir égregius, exemplum eius, parvus ager. 
431. Conjugate jubeé in all tenses formed from the perfect 
stem. Make a synopsis of cred in the first plural active. 
432. Give the active and passive infinitives and the im- 
peratives, singular and plural, of dé, jubed, vastd, and doced. 
433. Express in Latin: 


1. We ought to give them food. 2. Food ought to be given to 
them. 3. I shall order them to fight. 4. He will order them to re- 
main in the camp. 5. No men ought to be blamed now. 


434. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Laudavi est gratum. 2. Errare est humanum. 
3. Gratum erat habére multos libros. 4. Bonum erit 
multds amicos habére. 5. Tum Galli vicinds incitare 
parabant. 6. Dé periculo moneri debemus. 7. Socii nobis 
in bellis auxilium dare débent. 8. Castra movére para- 
verint. 9. Magister noster jubet nos verba poétarum 
antiquorum memoria tenére. 10. Legatus castra celeriter 
moveri jusserat. 11. Nostrds in castris manére jubebit. - 


LESSON 43 
THE STORY OF ROMULUS AND REMUS 


The Romans traced their origin back to Aeneas, who came to 
Italy from Troy. The descendants of Aeneas ruled in Latium many 
years. In the course of time one of these rulers, Procas, died and 
left his kingdom to his son Numitor. Another son, Amulius, drove 
Numitor out of Latium, killed his son, and attempted to make 
way with his grandchildren, Romulus and Remus. The boys were 
cast adrift in a box on the Tiber, but the river subsided and left 
the children on dry land. A wolf nursed them at first. Later they 
were found by the shepherd Faustulus, who took them home to 
his wife.* 

Give careful attention to thought-groups as indicated by the 
forms of words. Give all possible forms of amici, ei, mihi; loco, 
e0; amicum, verbum, eum, féminam, eam, eOrum; aqua, filia, ea; 
amicis, eis; filiae, eae. 


435. Posteri Aenéae,! ut vobis narravimus, Albam 
Longam per trecentOs annos régnaverunt. Narrare facta 
incolarum eius ? oppidi est longum. Dé€nique Proca in ed 
oppido régnavit. Is vir duds filids, Numitdrem et Amt- 
lium, habuit. 

Unus ex eis filiis, Amiilius, vir summae audaciae? erat. 
Post mortem Procae Numitorem expulit,‘ et filium eius ° 
necavit, et regnum occupavit. Nondum autem tutus erat. 
Nam Rhea Silvia, filia Numitodris, in oppidd manébat. 


* A more complete account of the legend may be found in one of the following 
books : 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, p. 124. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 1-10. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 13-18. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 11-33. 
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Eam féminam ® et praesertim filids eius, ROmulum et 
Remum, Amilius magnopere timébat. Itaque filids eius 
in Tiberim mitti’ jussit. Tum forte fluvius agrds in- 
undabat. 

Frustra tamen Amilius puerds necare temptavit, nam 
aqua e0s in siccd locd reliquit.t Ibi lupa parvos puerds 


| PE PDIP DED DIL DTI EY aD OP EDD STD EE EPA ET E TPE EDU EP DPCP EPPUP EPP EE 
OR Tes by 3 LTS 


FAUSTULUS FINDS ROMULUS AND REMUS 


curavit,’ donec Faustulus pastor (a shepherd) eos vidit et 
ad maritam portavit. Ea fémina bona puerds cum cura 
éeducavit. 

Post mult6s annds Romulus et Remus Amilium necave- 
runt et avo régnum restituérunt.* Postea novum oppidum 
aedificavérunt prope Tiberim in eis locis ubi éducati 
erant.2 Dum oppidum aedificatur, Remus muros risit, 
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quod alti non erant. Statim Romulus iratus Remum ne- 
cavit. Id oppidum Roma a Romulo appellata est. A pos- 
teris ROmuli simulacrum lupae in Capitolio locatum est. 


436. Notes 


1. What is the next word in the main clause after Aenéae ? 
When you come to a word indicating the beginning of a 
subordinate clause which interrupts the main clause, try to 
subordinate the clause mentally, remembering that, when 
the subordinate clause is finished, the main clause will be re- 
sumed. Thus, in this sentence form a mental picture some- 
what like this: 


Posteri Aenéae Albam Longam .. . régnavérunt. 


i akeewe =| ut... narravimus =a — ee 


2. Is has been used thus far only as a personal pronoun of 
the third person, meaning he, she, tt, him, they, etc. It may 
also be used, as here, 
as an adjective, mean- 
ing that or this. 

3. What does sum- 
mae audaciae tell? 
What does the phrase 
modify ? Compare the 
expression “‘a man of 
great ability.”’ In what 
case do you think sum- 
mae audaciae is? 


STATUE OF A WOLF WITH ROMULUS AND jal Expulit is a verb 
REMUS, NOW ON THE CAPITOLINE HILL f th hi 5 
INRROME of the third conjuga- 


tion, as are also reliquit 
and restituérunt, occurring later in the story. You should 
be able to determine the forms and meanings of these verbs 
from the context, derivatives, or related Latin words. 
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5. How is eius used ? 

6. What is the case of eam féminam? Do not allow the 
position of this group to prevent you from recognizing the 
idea expressed by it. 

7. What must mitti mean in order that the sentence may 
make sense? What do you think is its form? 

8. In memory of this legend the city of Rome keeps a live 
wolf to this day on the Capitoline Hill. 

9. The legendary date of the founding of Rome by Romulus 
was April 21, 753 B.c. This date is still celebrated annually. 


437. Demonstratives in English and Latin 


The English words this and that (plural, these and those) are 
called demonstratives (from démonstrare, to point out), because 
they point out what person or thing is meant. They may be 
used as adjectives: as, ‘““This boy bought those books.” Or 
they may be used without nouns as pronouns: as, “‘He would 
not do that’’; ‘‘These men are taller than those.’ Latin 
demonstratives are used in the same two ways. 

When you meet any form of is, decide whether it is used as 
an adjective (that or this) or as a pronoun (he, she, or 2t). 


aA 


438. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

posteri, -6rum, m. plur. posterity descendants 
is, ea, id, dem. pron. or adj. that, this 
régnum, -I, nN. régno (Meaning ?) 
inund6, -are, -avi, -atus unda (Meaning ?) 
siccus, -a, -um dry 
lupa, ae, f. wolf 
donec, cov. until 
avus, -i, m. grandfather 
iratus, -a, -um irate, 77a (Meaning ?) 


simulacrum, -i, 7. image, statue 
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439. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


. He was inspired by filial affection. 

. The king was proud of his various titles and appellations. 
. Some foods are preserved by desiccation. 

. This was the final consummation of his hopes. 


bo Aa os 


. Preposterous is composed of prae, before, and posterus, 
2 behind. So it means 

Se Rl Dy): a reversal of the nat- 

~— ural order and is used 

to describe some- 
thing utterly foolish. 
=. z=. Can you think of 

a Se = anys corresponding 
A PREPOSTEROUS SITUATION English expressions 

used to describe an 
absurd action, but referring literally to a similar reversal 
of the natural order? 

3. The Romans placed great emphasis upon the family. 
Special names existed for all degrees of relationship. Thus, 
avus meant a grandfather; proavus, a great-grandfather ; 
atavus, a great-great-great-grandfather, or, in other words, 
a remote ancestor. You may meet the word atavism, mean- 
ing a tendency to inherit traits from remote ancestors. From 
avunculus, “‘little grandfather,’’ comes uncle. 

4. How is the presence of g in rezgn explained by its der- 
ivation? Why is zncurable spelled with an a? 


Drill and Review 


440. Decline is vir, ea fémina, id bellum. 


441. Tell how each pronoun in the following sentences is 
used and translate : 
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1. Js vir est Romanus. 2. Marcus est filius ezws viri. 3. Filius 
eius Marcus appellatus est. 4. Nam in ed oppido habitat. 5. Js 
amicos multos habet. 6. Cum ezs amicis in lidum intrat. 7. E7zs 
dona sunt grata. 8. Jd oppidum est nostrum. 


442. Give the principal parts of jubeé; make a synopsis 
in the third person plural. 


443. Give the person, number, mood, tense, and voice of 
the following verbs and translate each: 
jubebo jussi eramus jusserant jussi estis 
jussi erant jubéri jussus ero jubébam 
444. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. That boy is Marcus. 2. That (thing) is mine. 3. That man’s 
son is Lucius. 4. To that boy we give books, and fo that girl roses. 
5. I praise that woman, those servants, those gifts. 

445. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quis regnum Procae occupaverat ? 
2. Quem Amiilius expulerat ? 

3. Quid Amilius jussit ? 

4, Cur pueri aqua non necati sunt? 


446. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Id est. 2. Id est meum. 3. Jd proelium erat longum. 
4. In eo proelio multi viri vulnerati sunt. 5. Ex e0 proelio 
pauci virl servati sunt. 6. Memoria eius proeli dit in 
animis socidrum mansit. 7. Ea proelia Romam servaverunt. 
8. Eis proelits Roma servata est. 9. Filius eius virl propter 
ingenium amabatur. 10. Ab ezs féminis consilia vestra pro- 
bata erunt. 11. Sententiae eérum probabuntur. 12. Delete 
eas casas, sed servate eds agricolas. 13. Ei pueri ab ea 
éducati sunt. 14. Quis erat mater eOrum puerdrum? 


Y - ot ee. 
~ eee 
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INSIDE THE ROMAN CAMP 


LESSON 44 
PUBLIUS AND HIS FATHER VISIT A ROMAN CAMP 


The Roman camp was usually in the form of a square. It was 
surrounded by a wide and deep trench (fossa). The excavated soil 
was thrown inward toward the camp and made an embankment six 
or eight feet high. On the top of this embankment was set up a 
close row of stakes with room behind it for the soldiers to stand. 
Behind this rampart (vallum) the soldiers were well protected from 
missiles hurled at them in an attack. 

Four well-fortified gates opened out of the camp, and there were 
wide streets, with tents or huts for the men and a larger tent 
(praetoérium) for the commanding officer. A space about a hundred 
feet wide was left between the rampart and the quarters of the 
soldiers, to permit rapid movement in time of attack. 
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447. FLACCUS et PUBLIUS prope portam castrorum 
Romanorum stant 


FLaccus. Mox in castra intrabimus. Gauded! in 
castra intrare. Nobis Romanis? in castris esse semper 
gratum fuit. Quondam ego stipendium merui.? 

PUBLIUS. Quam magna sunt ‘ castra! 

Fiac. Ita vero. Magnus enim numerus virorum et 
jumentorum °® in castris interdum est. Nocte (At night) et 
viri et jumenta intra muros castrorum manent; sic pe- 
ricula vitantur et impedimenta sunt tutta. 

Pus. Cur castra hic locata sunt? 

FLAC. Quod hic® locus castris? maximé idoneus est. 
Collis (The hill) est altus et latus. Praeterea copia fri- 
menti et aquae prope hunc locum est. Cotidié framentum 
in castra carris portatur. Hoc frumentum jumentis datur. 

Pus. Nonne fossam et vallum video ? 

Fiac. Certé. Haec fossa circum castra est. Praesidium 
contra hostés (the enemy) hac fossa et hoc vallo praebeétur. 
Nunc per portam intrabimus. Sed primum huic vir0’ sig- 
num (watchword) dabimus. Is* custos (@ guard) est. 


Intrant in castra 


A sinistra huius viae latae casas virdrum vidés. A 
dextra mediis in castris praetorium vidés. Ante prae- 
torium légatus cum viris est. Légatus loricam ® et palu- 
damentum sed nillam galeam habet. Duo viri ante 
januam praetori stant; sctita et pila habent. Ad legatum 
stat tertius vir. I!le vir neque scutum neque pilum habet : 
sine dubio ille #° est interpres (an interpreter). Ante lega- 
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tum quattuor virds vidés. Quam miseri sunt! Hi ™ sunt 
captivi. Eos légatus interrogat. 

Pus. Quid illi virl portant? 

FLAc. Illi portant sarcinas.’ Miles (soldier) Romanus 
non solum pilum et gladium et sctiitum portat sed etiam 
sarcinam. Illi sunt impediti, quod sarcinas habent. Sed 
hi appellantur expediti quod nullas sarcinas habent. 
Specta illum virum. Specta magnam sarcinam illius viri. 
Quam facile magnam sarcinam et téla portat! Validi viri 
sunt milités Romani; nec Galli nec Germani eos terrent. 

Pus. Gaudeo castra et virds vidére. Ego quoque sti- 
pendium merébo et pro Roma pugnabo. 

Frac. Nunc tempus est (dt 7s time) ex castris properare. 


Ex castrts ambulant 


448. Notes 


1. Gauded, I like, I am glad. 

2. Nobis Romanis is to be taken with gratum, pleasing to 
us Romans. The da- 
tive is used with 
certain Latin adjec- 
tives (such as those 
which mean near, 
jit, friendly, pleas- 
ing, like) in the same 
way that a phrase 
introduced by to or 
for is used with the 
same English adjec- 
tives: as, near tous ; fit for work. Compare ‘Youare like him.” 

3. Stipendium merui, J served as a soldier (lit. earned pay). 
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4. Should sunt be translated 7s or are here? Why? 

5. The Roman army had a great deal of heavy baggage 
and equipment (impedimenta). This was transported either 
on the backs of pack-animals (jimenta) or in carts. 

6. Hic, this. For the forms of the demonstratives, hic, 
this, and ille, that, occurring in this story see the Appendix, 
page 16. The endings are similar to those of is. 

7. In this speech of Flaccus, hic in its various forms refers 
to persons or things near the speaker. As 
he said huic vird, he probably pointed out 
the person referred to. 

8. Is this a personal or a demonstra- © 
tive pronoun ? 

9. The lorica was a close-fitting coat 
of leather, reénforced with strips of metal. 

10. Ille is here used substantively. It 
means literally that man, but may be 
translated he. 

11. Hi, used substantively, means these 
men or simply they. 

12. The Roman soldier carried a bundle 
(sarcina), corresponding to the knapsack 
of the modern soldier, containing food, 


clothing, and tools for trench-digging. Tae eae es 


When encumbered by the sarcina, a 
soldier was in heavy marching order (impeditus) ; when free 
from it, he was in light marching order (expeditus). 


449. The Demonstratives Hic, Ille, and Is 


The demonstrative hic, this, refers to what is near the 
speaker in place, time, or thought: as, Hic vir lab6rat, this 
man (here, close by) 7s working. Ile, that, refers to what is not 
near the speaker in place, time, or thought: as, Ile vir non 
laborat, that man (there, yonder) zs not working. Is, that or this, 
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is less forcible than hic or ille, and usually refers without 
emphasis to a person or thing mentioned in the preceding 
sentence. When used without a noun, is is usually translated 
as a personal pronoun. Hic and ille, used without nouns, are 
also frequently equivalent to personal pronouns. 

Do not confuse the demonstrative hic, this, with the adverb 
hic, here. Note the difference in the length of the vowel. 


450. The Declension of Hic and Tile 


The declension of hic and 
ille is given in the Appen- 
dix, page 16. Before mem- 
orizing them go over them 
thoughtfully and note the 
endings which are simi- 
lar to those of is, which 
you have already learned.* 
(Never learn the same 
thing twice, if you can 
avoid it. Realize that you 
have already learned it.) 
Then note carefully any 
differences. The nomina- 
tive singular and plural of 
all genders should be stud- 
ied with particular care, 
since they occur most fre- 
quently and comprise most 

MAN WEARING A PALUDAMENTUM _ Of the variations. The de- 
clension of hic looks more 

peculiar than it really is because of the addition of the let- 
ter c in a number of cases. This c causes other changes. You 


* TO THE TEACHER. It is suggested that the points noted be first developed 
as a class exercise through the study of the declension in the Appendix. 
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could not pronounce hume, and so it is changed to hunc. Note 
that ille has the same endings as is except in the nominative 
singular masculine. After making these observations, learn 
thoroughly the declension of hic and ille. 


451. 


New Worp 

mereo, -ére, -ul, 

-itus 
jamentum, -i, 7. 
sic, adv. 
vitO, -are, -avi, 

-atus 
impedimentum, -i, 7. 


hic, haec, hoc, dem. 
pron. or adj. 

iddneus, -a, -um 

frimentum, -i, 7. 

fossa, -ae, if 

vallum, -i, 7. 

praesidium, praesi’di, 7. 

praetorium, praetd’ri, 7. 

lorica, -ae, f. 

palidamentum, -i, 7. 

ille, illa, illud, dem. 
pron. or adj. 

interrogo, -are, -avi, 
-atus 

sarcina, -ae, f. 

facile, adv. 

nec...nec (neque... 
neque) 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


merit 


impediment 


hic 


interrogative, rogo 


MEANING 


deserve, earn 


pack-animal 
thus, so 
avoid, shun 


hindrance; plur., 
baggage 
this 


fit, suitable 

grain 

trench, ditch 
rampart, wall 
defense, protection 
officer’s tent 

coat of mail 
cloak 

that 


(Meaning ?) 
pack 


easily 
neither... nor 
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452. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain on the basis of their derivation the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following sentences: 


a. In the face of such difficulties failure seemed inevitable. 
b. When the minister resigned, he was made pastor emeriius. 
c. Through much practice he developed great facility. 


2. Numerous towns and cities in the United States bear 
names derived from castra, camp. When the Romans con- 
quered Britain, they established permanent military camps, 
castra, in various parts of the island as a means of keeping 
the inhabitants in subjection. Towns grew up around them 
and took their names from them. The spelling of castra 
changed to chester, and thus Chester, England, marks the 
site of an old Roman camp. In Rochester, Dorchester, and 
Westchester a syllable has been prefixed to castra. These 
names are reminders of the Roman occupation of Britain. 
From England they were brought into America. 

3. Wall is derived from vallum, rampart, and is another in- 
heritance from the Roman occupation of Britain. The vallum 
was such a conspicuous feature of the Roman camps that it 
also gave names to places, such as Walton (Wall-town). 

4. Why are interrogative and carriage spelled with two 7’s? 


Drill and Review 
453. Decline hic puer, haec victéria, hoc proelium, ille poéta. 


454. Conjugate maneé in the tenses based on the perfect 
stem. Make a synopsis of vité in the third person plural. 

455. Explain the difference between hic, ille, and is. Then 
read and translate the following sentences: 


1. Hic vir est Publius; ille est Licius. 2. Multi sunt amici 
huius pueri et illius puellae. 3. Huic equd friimentum, illi aqua 
dabitur. 4. Hunc puerum magister laudavit, sed illum culpavit. 
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‘A RESTORED ROMAN CAMP 


The ruins of a permanent camp (castra), like those built in Britain, have been 
found in Saalburg, Germany, and the entire camp has been rebuilt in its origi- 
nal form 


5. Cum hoc servo agricola saepe laboraverat; cum illd servo 
numquam laboraverat. 6. Hi pueri fuerant mei amici. 7 Illa 
valla erant alta. 8. Villae horum virorum et harum matronarum 
statuis Ornantur. 9. Ab his magistris multae fabulae narratae 
erunt. 10. Hoc vallum est altum, et haec fossa est alta. 11. Romu- 
lus Remum necavit quod ille murds ROmae riserat. 12. Populus 
Romanus arma télaque habébat. 


456. Write in Latin, using hic for this and ille for that: 


1. This man is a sailor. 2. That man is a farmer. 3. These 
sailors are friends of that man. 4. Those farmers carry grain 
with these carts. 5. This man’s horse is new. 6. I like yonder 
villa because it is near this town. 7. In those fields men are 
working. 8. Slaves carry water to those men. 9. To these men 


also water is given. 


457. Review Word List 8, in the Appendix, page 7. 


Fl 
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CORIOLANUS LISTENS TO THE APPEAL OF HIS MOTHER 


LESSON 45 
THE STORY OF CORIOLANUS 


Coriolanus was a proud patrician and had little sympathy for 
the common people of Rome. He sought the high office of consul, 
but was defeated by the people. The next year he showed his re- 
sentment by proposing in a famine that no food should be distrib- 
uted among the people unless they would agree to give up the office 
of tribune, which they had obtained only after a long struggle with 
the patricians. For this proposal he was banished. He fled to the 
Volscians, and soon became the leader of the very forces that he had 
previously defeated. Locate the Volscians on the map (page 238). 
Success attended his leadership, and the Volscians advanced far into 
the Roman territory. Then the people of Rome, in terror, sent first 
an embassy of senators and then an embassy of priests to beg 
Coriolanus to spare Rome. When he would not listen to these 
pleaders, they sent him a group of matrons, with his mother, his 
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wife, and his children. To their appeals Coriolanus yielded. He 
led the Volscians away from Rome and spent the rest of his life 
among them in exile.* 


458. CORIOLANUS 
PERSONAE 


Galus MARcIUS CORIOLANUS 
QUINTUS FABIUS, socius Coriolani 
VETURIA, mater Coriolani 
VOLUMNIA, marita Coriolani 
LIBERI CORIOLANT 

NUNTIUS 


Locus: In castris Volscorum. Ante praetorium sedent CORIOLANUS 
et FaBius. Procul apparent muri et aedificia Romae 


Fapius. Bene et feliciter, Gai, pro Volscis pugnavisti. 
Agri Romanorum vastati sunt, et multa aedificia in agris 
déléta sunt. Usque ad?! quintum miliarium ? appropin- 
quavimus. Illi sunt mtri Romae. (Dextra Romam 
monstrat.) 

CorIOLANUS. Olim magn6d cum gaudid illds miirés 
videbam. Nunc autem nullo gaudio * eds vided. 

Fas. Parvam gratiam tibi populus Romanus habuit.* 

Cor. Récté dicis.> Patriam magnopere amabam. Pro 
Roma et patria pugnabam. Etiam Coriolds, oppidum 
- Volscorum, superavi. Propter hoc factum meum ° a4 populd 
Coriolanus appellatus sum. Nunc in exsilid maneod quod 
plébi invisus’?’ eram. Non jam patriam amo. Nunc 

* An account of this legend will be found in one of the following books: 

HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 64-71. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 87-91. 


TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 44-46. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 52-58. 
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Romani sunt inimici mei et semper erunt. Nunc cum 
Volscis contra patriam pugno. 

Fas. Quandd Romam oppugnabimus ? 

Cor. Cras Roma oppugnabitur. Facile (easy) erit 
illud oppidum expugnare. O Roma! poenas propter exsi- 
lium meum dabis!8’ O ignavi R6mani! Coriolanus invictus 
adest! 

Intrat Nuntius 

Nontivus. Extra portam castrorum féminae stant et 
“Gai Marci! Gai Marci!” clamant. 

Cor. Quae sunt hae féeminae? Quid désiderant ? 

NUn. Romanae matronae sunt. Te vocant. 

Cor. Jubé eas in castra intrare et mihi appropinquare. 


Exit Nuntius 
Sine dubio hae féminae auxilium a mé implorabunt. 
Verbis illorum virOrum non modtus sum. Neque verbis 
harum féminarum movéebor. Magna enim est mea ira. 


Intrant VETURIA et VOLUMNIA cum liberts parvis 


Cor. Quid? Vos! Cur hic adestis? 

VETURIA. O mi fili! 

VOLUMNIA. O care marite! Quantd cum gaudid té 
videmus! Sine té miserae fuimus, mater tua et marita. 

Cor. Nonne ego quoque miser fui? Sed mei inimici 
mé in fugam dedérunt?®: itaque in terris aliénis habito. 

VET. Etiam si in terra aliena habitas, débésne contra 
Romanos pugnare? Nonne memoria patriae té movet? 
Agros Romanos vastavistis, tu et Volsci. Multa aedificia 
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nostra délévistis. Nunc Romam occupare paratis. (Plo- 
vat.) In periculd est Roma propter té et Volscos. Ego 
et marita et hi liberi (gladii Vol- 
scOrum e0s exspectant) in periculo 
sumus. Nos serva. Sed praesertim 
Romam serva. Revoca has copias 
tuas.6 Romanus tu es! Semper 
Romanus tt eris! Libera patriam 
periculo.° Ego, tua mater, hoc 
Togo. 

Cor. O mater, RoOmam serva- 
visti, sed tuum filium perdidisti 
(have destroyed). Verbis tuis et la- 
crimis moveor. O patria mea, su- 
peravisti iram meam! Numquam 
meo gladio deléberis. Romanus sum. 
Copias Volscorum revocabo. (To 
FABIUS) Viros convoca et els nova 
imperia nuntia. Cras ex agris 
Romanis properabimus. 


Exit in praetoritum CORIOLANUS cum 


es 2 se a THE GOLDEN MILESTONE 
VETURIA ef VOLUMNIA et liberis OF AUGUSTUS 


459. Notes 


1. Usque ad, as far as. 

2. Miliarium, milestone. The main roads from Rome were 
marked by milestones. Distances in later times were meas- 
ured from a gilded stone in the Forum, set there by the 
emperor Augustus and regarded as the center of the Roman 
Empire. 
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MAP OF THE VICINITY OF ROME 


The shaded area is Latium. Locate Rome, the Tiber, the Etruscans, the Volscians, 


Alba Longa, Veii, Lavinium, and Ostia 


3. Nallé gaudid, wth no joy. In expressions of manner 
cum may be omitted when the noun is modified by an 


adjective. 


4. What do gratias agere and gratiam habére mean? 
5. Récté dicis, you are right (lit. you speak rightly). 


6. Hoc factum meum, this deed of mine. 
7. Plébi invisus, hated by the common people. 


8. Poenas dabis, you shall suffer punishment (lit. give penal- 
ties). To the Romans punishment was a debt to be paid. 


9. Mé in fugam dedérunt, have put me to flight. 


10. In expressions of separation, the preposition 4 (ab) may 


be omitted. 
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460. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

féliciter, adv. successfully, happily 
usque, adv. all the way, up to 
exsilium, exsi’li, 7. exile (Meaning ?) 
inimicus, -i1, 7. in (not) + amicus (Meaning?) 
quando, adv. when? 
poena, -ae, f. punishment 
ignavus, -a, -um cowaray 
invictus, -a, -um unconquered 
impl6r6, -are,-avi,-atus implore (Meaning ?) 
liberi, -6rum, m. plur. children 
carus, -a, -um dear 
quantus, -a, -um quantity how great? 
aliénus, -a, -um alien foreign 

461. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Inspired by the occasion he made a very felicitous speech. 

b. The Law Association proposes a revision of the penal code. 

c. The Declaration of Independence asserts that all men are 
endowed with certain unalienable rights. 


2. From plérare, to weep, comes implore, meaning originally 
to get something by weeping, and, then, to beseech. A de- 
plorable act is Jiterally one which grieves us to tears; then, 
one that is lamentable and highly regrettable. Thus deplore 
corresponds exactly to the Anglo-Saxon bewail. Explore is 
from the same root, but has changed its meaning greatly. 

3. Subpoena is derived from sub, under, and poena (abl.),. 
penalty, and is the name of a document issued by a court 
commanding a person to report ‘‘under penalty.” 

4, Indicate how a knowledge of derivation will assist you: 
to spell occupant, apparent, and deplorable correctly. 
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Drill and Review 
462. Decline exsilium longum, is, ille, ego, and ta. 
463. Read, explain the gender and number of the predi- 
cate adjective, and translate : 


1. Hic est meus. 2. Haec est mea. 3. Hoc est meum. 4. Hi 
sunt mei. 5. Hae sunt meae. 6. Haec sunt mea. 


464. Supply the correct forms of hic and ille: 


1. (These) culpo, (those) laudo. 2. (This) video, (that) non video. 
3. (This) dOnum est gratum; (that) non gratum est. 4. (Those) 
sunt matronae Romanae. 5. (This) est meum, (that) est vestrum. 


465. Answer in Latin: 


1. Pro quibus Coriolanus pugnabat ? 

2. Pro quibus quondam pugnaverat ? 

3. Quorum agri ab eo vastati erant ? 

4. Cur Coriolanus ill6s murOs parvo gaudio spectabat ? 
5. Cur Coriolanus in exsilid erat ? 


466. Write in Latin: 


1. Coriolanus, a famous Roman, was sitting in the camp. 2. He 
was then giving help to the Volscians. 3.:For his enemies had over- 
come him and he had hastened into exile. 4. He was living with 
little pleasure in a foreign land, and his anger was great. 5. Veturia 
with the children of Coriolanus entered the camp. 6. By the tears 
of that woman he was moved. 7. Soon he hurried out of the fields. 


467. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Volsci tisque ad murods castrorum illorum ambula- 
verunt. 2. Volsci nobis poenas dabunt, si nostris armis 
superabuntur. 3. Hoc régnum est nostrum; illud est 
régnum eorum. 4. Quantum donum ille meruit? 5. Hoc 
in loco manéte. Periculum vitate. 6. Liberi illorum vird- 
rum nobis cari sunt. 7. Avus eius im Italia diti régnavit. 


LESSON 46 
THE COMBAT OF THE HORATII AND CURIATII 


A famous exploit of the days when there were kings in Rome was 
the fight in which the three brothers Horatii won a war for the 
Romans. The Romans had made war on Alba Longa. Because 
both the Romans and the Albans feared that if they weakened 
themselves in this war they should become easy victims of their 
common enemy, the Etruscans, it was agreed to decide the war 
by a combat in which the Romans should be represented by three 
brothers, the Horatii, and the Albans by the three Curiatii, who 
were also brothers. How the combat was fought is told in the 
following exercise.* 

Give all possible forms of periculum, Horatium, inum; illi, viri, 
laeti, periculi; ego, subito, illo, loco, hoc, voved; Horatids, vos. 


468. Quondam bellum erat inter ROmands et Albanos.! 
Forte apud Romanos erant trés fratrés ? validi, qui (who) 
Horatii appellati sunt; et trés apud Albanos, Curiatii. 
Propter periculum patriae unus ex Horatiis exclamavit : 
“Ego ipse’? et mei fratrés contra illos trés Curiatids 
libenter pugnabimus. Sic vos ipsi* tuti eritis.’’ Hoc con- 
silium dudbus‘ populis gratum erat: Curiatii pro Alba 
pugnabunt, Horatii pro patria; reliqui erunt tuti a proelio ; 
et ibi imperium erit ubi victoria fuerit. 

Itaque viri sé ° armavérunt et in medium spatium inter 
duds populds properavérunt. Spectabant hinc Romani, 


* An account of this legend may be read in one of the following books : 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 33-38. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 38-42. 

TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 12-14. 
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HORATIUS SEPARATES HIS THREE OPPONENTS 


inde Albani. ‘‘Meé pro patria voveo,” clamavit Horatius. 
“Nos pro Alba vovémus,” clamavérunt Curiatii. Tum 
signum datum est et infestis armis sex viri pugnavérunt. 

Statim duo ex Horatiis ab Albanis necati sunt. Trés 
Ciriatii 4 ROmanis vulnerati erant. Unus Hor§atius inte- 
ger erat. Cum gaudio copiae Albanae conclamaverunt ; 
nam certam victoriam exspectabant. Romani dé victo- 
ria déspérabant. Unum Horatium trés Ciriatii circum- 
steterant. 

Quod tribus impar (no match for three) erat, tertius 
Horatius in fugam sé dedit.6 Hoc modo Ciuriatids sépa- 
ravit. Jam aliquantum spati’ ex ed locd properaverat, 
cum respiciéns (looking back) vidit num ex Curiatiis non 
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procul a se abesse.* Subito revertit (turned back) et eum 
superavit. Deinde eodem modo (77 the same way) secun- 
dum necavit. Tertius mansit. Sed illud proelium non fuit. 
Ille défessus et vulneratus ° facile ab Horatio necatus est. 

Tum laeti Romani exclamavérunt: ‘‘Nostra est vic- 
toria. Posthac Alba a nobis régnabitur.”’ 


469. Notes 


1. Albanés, the people of Alba. Locate Alba Longa and the 
Etruscans on the map (page 238). 

2. What does the story require fratrés to mean ? 

3. Ego ipse, J myself. Ipse is an emphatic or intensive 
pronoun, meaning -se/f (plural, -selves), and getting a par- 
ticular meaning, myself, yourselves, etc., from the word with 
which it is associated in a sentence. Its declension is similar 
to that of ille. 

4. Dudbus: dative plural (like quibus). 

5. Sé armavérunt, armed themselves. Sé is a reflexive pro- 
noun, meaning himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

6. In fugam sé dedit, took to flight (lit. gave himself to 
Slight). 

7. Aliquantum spati, some distance (lit. somewhat of dis- 
tance). This use of a genitive modifying an indefinite word 
is frequent in Latin. 

8. Unum... abesse, that one was (lit. one to be). In expres- 
sions of this type after verbs meaning to perceive, to think, or 
to say, the infinitive is used in Latin. English sometimes uses 
the infinitive: as, ‘‘I think him to be honest”; but, more 
frequently,a clause introduced by that with the indicative: as, 
**T think that he is honest.’’ The clauses following “‘I think” 
are called indirect statements. 

9. Vulneratus, wounded (lit. having been wounded, a perfect 
passive participle) ; it modifies ille, as does défessus. 
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470. The Intensive and Reflexive Pronouns * 


In English the ending -self (plural, -selves) is joined to the 
personal pronouns to form the words myself, yourself, himself, 
etc. These words are used in English in two different ways. 
They are used (1) in an emphatic or intensive sense and, 
when so used, may be called intensive pronouns. When used 
for emphasis only, they are in apposition with some other 
word and may always be vmitted without affecting the sense of 
the sentence: as, “I myself saw him’’; ‘‘I saw him myself.” 
These sentences would have the same general meaning with- 
out the intensive pronouns. These words may also be used 
(2) as reflexive pronouns, having their own case construction 
in the sentence as objects of verbs or of prepositions, and 
referring back to the subject in such a way as to make them 
necessary to the thought: as, ‘““He injured himself’ ; ‘‘They 
considered themselves fortunate”; ‘“‘He bought this for him- 
self.”’ The omission of these pronouns when used reflexively 
would destroy the meaning of the sentence. 

This distinction between the intensive and reflexive uses of 
-self (-selves) is very important because the uses are expressed 
in Latin by different words. 

The Latin Intensive Pronoun. In Latin all the above pro- 
nouns, when used in an intensive sense, are expressed by the 
single word ipse, which regularly agrees with the noun or 
pronoun emphasized: as, Ego ipse in bellé fui, J myself was 
in the war; Virum ipsum vidimus, we saw the man himself. 
Ipse (-se/f) is declined exactly like ille, that, except that it has 
the neuter singular ending -um for the nominative and accu- 
sative cases. Decline ille, and then decline ipse with just 
that difference. See the Appendix, page 17. A pronoun 
with which ipse is in agreement may be omitted: as, Ipse 
vulneratus est, he himself was wounded. 


* TO THE TEACHER. It is suggested that the ideas discussed in this section 
be developed in class before the section is assigned for study. 
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The Latin Reflexive Pronouns. In Latin the personal pro- 
nouns of the first and second persons are used as reflexive 
pronouns, corresponding to myself, yourself, ourselves, your- 
selves, when used as the objects of verbs or of prepositions : as, 
ME culpo et té culpas, J blame myself and you blame yourself ; 
Nos culpamus et vos culpatis, we blame ourselves and you blame 
yourselves. The reflexives naturally lack the nominative case. 
Why ? Decline mei, myself, and tui, yourself, in both numbers. 

For the third person a special reflexive pronoun, sui, is 
used for all genders: as, Vir sé culpat, the man blames himself ; 
Régina virds ad sé vocat, the queen summons the men (lit. calls 
the men to herself). What case will be missing and why? 

Examine the declension of sui as given in the Appendix, 
page 15, and note the following points: 

1. The nominative case is lacking. 

2. The singular and plural are alike; that is, sé means him- 
self, herself, itself, or themselves. 

3. Sui is declined exactly like ti (sui lacks the nominative). 

These observations should enable you to learn sui very 
quickly and also strengthen your hold on the declension of ti. 


471. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum, -self, -selues, very 
intens. pron. 
libenter, adv. gladly, willingly 
reliquus, -a, -um relic rest of, remaining ; 
plur., the rest 
sui, reflex. pron. of himself (herself, it- 
self, themselves) 
armo, -are, -avi, -atus arma (Meaning ?) 
hinc, adv. hic hence, from here, from 
Leap this side 


inde, adv. thence, from that side 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
infestus, -a, -um hostile, threatening 
integer, -gra, -grum integer, integral fresh, complete, sound 
conclamo, -are, -avi, clamo call out together, shout 

-atus 
certus, -a, -um sure, certain © 
déspéro, -are,-avi,-atus despair, spérd (Meaning ?) 
circumsto, -are, -steti civcum-+ sto (Meaning ?) 
modus, -1, m. mode manner, way 
sépar6, -are, -Avi, -atus separate (Meaning ?) 
secundus, -a, -um second (Meaning ?) 
posthac, adv. post + hac after this, hereafter 

472. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His faithfulness and integrity were beyond question. 
b. The defendant was convicted on circumstantial evidence. 
c. The house was filled with relics of a bygone age. 


2. The Latin word integer, fresh, whole, is used in mathe- 
Matics in its original form, meaning a whole number (with 
numerus, zumber, understood). An integral part of anything 
is necessary for completeness. Jntegrity is mental complete- 
ness, soundness. It corresponds exactly to the Anglo-Saxon 
wholesomeness. Explain disintegrate. 

3. State which of the forms included in parentheses in the 
following sentences are correct : 


. Every one of the boys did the work (themselves, himself). 
. Each of you repeat this to (himself, yourselves). 

. Anybody can see that for (himself, themselves). 

. The team won the game (themselves, itself). 

. Norman and (myself, I) went early. 

f. We went there (ourselves, ourself). 

g. The boys did all the work (themselves, theirselves). 

h. He told me it (hisself, himself). 


ae aa Ga 
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Drill and Review 
473. Decline is vir ipse, illa matrona ipsa, id oppidum ipsum. 
474. Read and translate : 


1. Marcus ipse adest. 2. Cornélia ipsa adest. 3. Oppidum ipsum 
est tutum. 4. Ego ipse paratus sum. 5. Ti ipsa parata es. 6. Vir 
ipse paratus est. 7. Virum ipsum vidi. 8. Ipse virum vidi. 9. Vitae 
liberOrum ipsorum titae non erant. 

475. Complete the following sentences : 


1. Vos (yourselves) in Italia fuistis. 2. Ego (myself) hoc vidi. 
3. Puella (herself) ex villa properat. 4. Virum (himself) vocaverant. 
5. Filius (of the man himseif) adest. 6. Dona (to the slaves themselves) 
dabuntur. 

476. Read and translate: 


1. Vir eum vulneravit. 2. Vir sé vulneravit. 3. Sé culpant, 
sed eds laudant. 4. Sé armaverat. 5. Sibi villam aedificat. 6. Ipse 
docet. Mé doceo. Sé docent. Vos docétis. VOs ipsds docent. 

477. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. He prepares. 2. He prepares him. 3. He himself prepares. 
4. He prepares himself. 5. He prepares dinner for himself. 


Then make each pronoun plural and express it in Latin. 


478. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Amitlius régnum ipsum occupare non dubitavit. 
2. Inde in oppidum properabo ; ibi multos amicos habeo. 
li amici mzhi cibum et aquam dabunt. 3. Reliqui 
captivi sé liberavérunt. 4. Numquam in periculis déspé- 
rant. 5. Servus sibi cibum parat. 6. VOs ipsi erratis, si in 
lido diligenter non laboratis. 7. Hinc Romam ipsam 
facile video. 8. Tum certa victoria nOs incitaverat ; nunc 
déspéramus. 9. Quanto gaudio vos vidémus! 10. Illi 
carri integri sunt; frimentum igitur eis portabitur. 


LESSON 47 
TARQUIN THE PROUD AND THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS 


In the early days of Rome a strange woman came to King Tar- 
quin the Proud and offered to sell him nine books, which she said 
contained predictions of the future destinies of the city. The rest 
of the story is told in the Latin.* 

Give all possible forms of hi, libri, mihi, ei; illius, Tarquinius, 
rursus; fémina, dracula, mora; haec. 

479. Ab antiquis! haec fabula dé libris Sibyllinis 
narrabatur: Quondam feémina incognita ad Tarquinium 
Superbum? novem libros portavit. “Hi libri,” inquit, 
“sunt divina Oracula. Eos tibi véndere volo.” 4 ‘“‘Quan- 
tum est pretium?” rogavit Tarquinius. Sine mora fémina 
immeénsum pretium pro novem libris postulavit. ‘‘Pretium 
tuum,” respondit ille, ‘“‘non aequum est; nimium est. 
Insana es”; et féminam risit. Illa statim ab Tarquinio 
discessit > et in foco trés ex novem libris exussit.* Rursus 
apud Tarquinium apparuit. ‘‘Nonne mihi dabis,”’ inquit, 
“idem ® pretium pro sex reliquis?”’ Rutrsus Tarquinius 
negavit et multo’ magis risit. Tum femina incognita trés 
ex sex libris exussit atque pro reliquis idem pretium 
postulavit. Non jam Tarquinius illam ridébat; nam 
constantia illius eum délectaverat et mdverat. Dénique 
libros trés reliquos émit.® Fémina discessit neque um- 


* For a full account of this legend read one of the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 46-50. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 54-66. 

TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 21-23. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 29-32. 
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quam postea a Romanis visa est. Ei libri appellati sunt 
Sibyllini. Ad eds quasi ad draculum Romani postea 
properabant si magno in periculd erant. 


g Ss 
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THE SIBYL BEFORE TARQUIN 


In this picture the Sibyl is represented as burning the books in the presence of 
Tarquin. How does this differ from the version in the Latin story? 


480. Notes 


1. Antiquis, the ancients. How is the adjective used here? 

2. The books were called Sibylline because the woman who 
sold them to King Tarquin was supposed to be the famous 
Cumaean sibyl, a priestess of Apollo. 

3. Pride was a marked characteristic of Lucius Tarquinius, 
the last of the seven kings of early Rome. Hence the adjective 
Superbus was added to his name. 

4, Véndere volé, J wish to sell. 
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5. Discessit is a verb of the third conjugation, as are also 
exussit and émit, occurring later in the story. If you are un- 
able to solve their meanings from your knowledge of the story, 
look up discédé, exir6é, and emé6 in the general vocabulary. 

6. Idem, the same, is a demon- 
strative pronoun composed of the 
familiar pronoun is and the suffix 
-dem. The first part is declined, 
while the suffix remains unchanged. 

7. The adverb multé6 modifies 
magis. 


481. The Declension of Idem 


Review first the declension of is. 
Then compare with it the declen- 
sion of idem as given in the Ap- 
pendix, page 16. 

From this examination you have 
found that the declension of idem 

A ROMAN BOAZIER differs from that of is only in the 

loss of -s in the nominative singu- 

lar masculine, with a lengthening of i, and in the change of 

m to n before d to aid pronunciation. You should now be 
able to give the declension of idem. 


482. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

incognitus, -a, -um incognito unknown, strange 
divinus, -a, -um divine (Meaning ?) 
pretium, pre’ti, 7. price 
immé€nsus, -a, -um immense (Meaning ?) 
postuld, -are, -avi, -atus demand 
aequus, -a, -um equal level, even, equal, fair 


nimius, -a, -um too great 
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NEw WorpD 
Insanus, -a, -um 
idem, eadem, idem, 

dem. pron. 
multéd, adv. 
magis, adv. 
atque, conj. 
umquam, adv. 
quasi, adv. and conj. 


483. Application of Latin to English 


RELATED WoRD 


MEANING 


(Meaning ?) 
the same 


much 
more 
and 
ever 


as if 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The depreciation of an automobile is greatest the first year. 
b. He awaited with equanimity the announcement of the result. 
c. The witness was unable to zdentify the prisoner. 


d. Before the daysof Caesar 
Britain was terra incognita. 

e. The prince traveled in- 
cognito and thus avoided the 
crowds. 


2. Equal is derived from 
aequus, level, equal, fair, 
and means literally on the 
same level, or even with. 
Equality is evenness. An 
adequate preparation is 
one equal to the occasion. 
Equity is fairness, justice. 
In the same way we some- 
times speak of a person as 
being “‘on the level.’”’ An 
equitable act is one that is 
fair and just. Inzquity is 
literally injustice, then un- 


EQUILIBRIUM (A ROMAN LIBRA) 
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righteousness, wickedness. Explain equator, equation, equable, 
equanimity, equilateral, equivalent. The eguinox is the time 
when the sun crosses the equator, making the night (nox) 
equal to the day. This occurs about March 21 and Sep- 
tember 22. An eguivocal remark is one that has two inter- 
pretations equally applicable and hence is ambiguous. Two 
forces are said to be in eguilibrium when they are equally 
balanced (libra, a balance). 


Drill and Review 
484. Decline idem agricola miser and idem praesidium. 


485. Give the principal parts and the three stems of 
postul6 ; make a synopsis of it in the third singular active. 


486. Read and translate: 


1. Hodie fabula nobis narrata est. 2. Eadem fabula narrata est. 
3. Idem magister fabulam narravit. 4. Fabulam dé eadem fémina 
et dé eisdem libris narravit. 5. Eadem fémina apud eundem Tar- 
quinium apparuit. 6. Eosdem libros portavit. 7. Idem pretium 
postulavit. 8. Tarquinius eodem modo respondit. 9. Tandem ei- 
dem féminae pectiniam dedit. 


487. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. We live in the same street. 2. We have the same friends. 3. We 
go to the same school. 4. The same teacher instructs us. 5. We study 
in the same way. 6. The same boys walk with us. 


488. Write in Latin: 


1. Our men are arming themselves. 2. Carry them their weapons. 
3. They will be armed with the same weapons. 4. They will arm 
themselves with the same care. 5. We shall not arm them; we 
shall give them aid. 6. In the last battle they fought with boldness. 
7. In this battle they will fight in the same way. 


LESSON 48 
CORNELIA AND HER JEWELS 


One of the famous families of Rome was that of the Gracchi. 
In the midst of the growing devotion to the pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure that characterized the Romans of Italy in the period 
150-125 B.c. this family was a shining example of the old Roman 
qualities of patriotism, integrity in private life, and regard for the 
gods. The two most prominent members of the family were Tibe- 
rius and Gaius Gracchus. They were carefully brought up and edu- 
cated by their mother. Both lost their lives in their effort to improve 
the conditions of the common people.* 

Give all possible forms of eius, clarus, illius; magna, magna, 
ingenia, natura, ea; sé, ipse. 


489. Inter optim6s et sapientissimos! RomanOs erat Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, vir et in bello et in pace propter virtités 
(character) et ingenium praeclarus. Marita eius erat Cor- 
nélia, filia Scipidnis illius qui (who) Africanus appellatus 
est quod Carthaginiénsés, qui (who) in Africa habitabant, 
superaverat. Filii eorum erant Tiberius Sempronius Grac- 
chus et Gaius Sempronius Gracchus. 

Magna diligentia pueri a Cornelia docti sunt. Filids 
enim cum cura éducare, ut Cornélia et optimae Romanae 
existimabant, primum offictum matronae Romanae erat. 
Itaque Cornélia ipsa studiis filiorum operam dabat et eis 
optimds magistros et Romands et Graecds praebebat. 


* See the following books for accounts of the Gracchi: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 142-147. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 146-152. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 108-117. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 158-165. 
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Animés puerdrum exemplis 2 antiquae virtiitis (strength of 
character) semper exercébat. Saepe parvos puerds ad sé 
vesperl (in the evening) vocabat et eis fabulas dé inittis 


CORNELIA AND HER SONS 


Romae narrabat. Ingenia horum pueroOrum natura (by 
nature) erant égregia. Superba erat Cornélia propter filids. 

Olim matréna ndbilissima * Cornéliae Srndmenta sua ‘ 
ostendeébat.> Pulchra et pretidsa erant Grnamenta; et ea 
Cornélia spectavit atque laudavit. Deinde filids suds § ad 
sé vocavit: ‘‘Haec,’’ inquit, “‘sunt mea ornamenta.” 

In monumento Cornéliae sola verba erant ‘‘Mater 
Gracchorum.” 
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490. Notes 


1. Sapientissim6s, wisest; superlative degree. 

2. What does the exemplis group tell ? 

3. Nobilissima, very noble; superlative degree. 

4. Sua, his, her, its, or their, is a possessive adjective mod- 
ifying and agreeing with 6rnamenta. Jt always refers to the 
subject; that is, it is reflexive. Hence sua here means her 
since it refers to the subject matréna, although it is neuter 
plural to agree with 6rnamenta. 

5. Ostendébat, was displaying. Explain ostentatious. 

6. Suds refers to the subject, and the subject is Cornélia. 
Hence suds means her. Why is it accusative plural masculine? 


491. Possessive Adjectives * 


The genitives of the Latin personal pronouns of the first 
and second persons (mei, tui, nostri, vestri) are not used to 
express possession. Instead, the possessive adjectives meus, 
tuus, noster, and vester are used : as, meus liber, my book; tui 
libri, your books. But the genitive of the personal pronoun of 
the third person (regularly is, sometimes hic or ille) 7s used to 
express possession : as, eius liber, hzs book; edrum libri, thezy 
books. 

The possessive adjectives of the first and second persons, 
like the corresponding English words, my, your, our, may be 
used to refer either to the subject or to some other person : as, 
Librum meum habed, J have my own book; Librum:tuum habed, 
I have your book. But in the third person Latin has two words 
corresponding to English hzs and thezr, according to whether 
the subject is referred to or not. Suus, -a, -um, meaning his, 
her, its, or their, is used when the subject is referred to, that is, 
when a reflexive is desired: as, Libros suds habet, he has his 


* TO THE TEACHER. It is suggested that the ideas contained in this section 
be developed in class before the section is assigned for study. 
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own books; Libros suds habent, they have their own books. 
When a person other than the subject 1s referred to, the geni- 
tive of is (or of hic or of ille) is used. Thus, Libros eius habet 
means he has his (someone else’s) books ; Libros edrum habent, 
they have their (other persons’) books. Remember that suus 
always refers to the subject. Remember also that suus is an 
adjective and therefore agrees with the noun it modifies in 
gender, number, and case. 

To sum up: Suus gets its meaning from the subject, and 
its form from the noun it modifies. 


482. Vocabulary 
New WorRD RELATED WORD MEANING 

praeclarus, -a, -um clarus distinguished 
existim6o, -are, -avi, -atus think, believe 
primus, -a, -um primary (Meaning ?) 
officium, offi’ci, 7. official duty 
studium, stu’di, 7. study eagerness, zeal, study 
exerceo, -ére, -ui, -itus train, exercise 
natura, -ae, f. nature (Meaning ?) 
Ornamentum, -i, 7. ornament, 07nd (Meaning ?) 
suus, -a, -um, reflexive suit his own, her own, its 

adj. own, their own 
pretiOsus, -a, -um pretium costly 
deinde, adv. then, next 
monumentum, -1, 7. monument, moneo (Meaning ?) 

493. The Suffix -dsus 


The suffix -dsus means full of. Bellicdsus, from bellum, 
means full of war, eager to fight; pretidsus, in this lesson, 
means full of cost, costly. This suffix appears in English some- 
times as -ose, more frequently as -ous: as, bellicose, precious. 

Give the original Latin forms (with their meanings) of 
sumptuous, copious, verbose, famous, glorious, studious. 
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494, Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His services were of inestimable value. 
b. He attempted to commit swicide. 

c. Let us first ascertain the facts. 

d. That young man is too officious. 


2. Monére, fo warn, to advise, appears in the English words 
admonish, to advise; admonition, advice; monitor, literally 
one who advises, 
then, sometimes, a 
pupil who is selected 
to oversee other pu- 
pils; monument, a 
memorial, something 
that reminds one; 
premonition (prae-), 
a forewarning of 
something coming. 

3. Explain the fol-  essssssseeeeee 
lowing derivatives of A ROMAN NEGKLAGE 
primus, first: pri- 
mary, prime, primitive, primeval, primacy, primer, primate. 

4. Money and mint are both derived from the name Monéta, 
meaning the Adviser (from monére, to advise), which was 
applied to the goddess Juno. It happened that in ancient 
Rome the temple of Juno Moneta, situated on the Capitoline 
Hill, was used for the coinage of money. This temple was 
known as the ‘‘Moneta,”’ to distinguish it from other temples 
of the same goddess. Coins struck off in this temple were 
engraved with the word ‘‘ Moneta,” and hence the word came 
to mean the money itself. The spelling changed in two direc- 
tions, producing the doublets mint and money. 

5. Why is official spelled with c, and znztzal with t? 
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Drill and Review 


495. Decline officium meum and illud monumentum. 

496. Conjugate existim6 in the tenses based on the present 
stem; make a synopsis of exerceé in the third person of the 
active voice. 


497. Explain the difference in meaning of the following 
pairs of sentences, and state in what respect the Latin is 
clearer than the English translation : 


1. Filids eius laudat. Filios suds laudat. 
2. Filids eorum laudant. Filids suds laudant. 
3. Libros tuds habed. Libros vestrds habed. 


498. Read and translate: 


1. Meus amicus adest. 2. Tui amici absunt. 3. Amici eorum 
absunt. 4. Nostri amici et vestri amici et amici eius absunt. 5. 
Ego tuos amicos video, sed tu amicds meds non vidés. 6. Cum 
amicis suis Marcus ambulat. 7. Heri cum amicis eius ambulabat. 

499. Pe oreca in Latin the italicized words: 


1. The farmer is exercising his (own) horse. 2. He is not exercising 
his (someone else’s) horse. 3. He cannot fight with his sword; I have 
it. 4. She gives her children gifts. 


500. Proceed as'in previous exercises : 


1. Julius Caesar, primus ex Romanis, Britanniam visi- 
tavit. 2. Ipse in ed insula non dia mansit. 3. Incolae 
Britanniae ee cum studio pro sé pugnaverunt. 4. Eius 
existimo, tuum studium laudari débet. 6. Officia pateoae 
Romanae multa erant. 7. Sé et suds liberds servavit. 
Deinde suds amicds convocavit. 8. Togati Romani i 
forum saepe convocati sunt. 9. Aurum et praeda eis- 
dem carris transportabantur. 


LESSON 49 
A PYRRHIC VICTORY 


The Roman soldier was famous not only for his unflinching 
courage, but still more for his unconquerable spirit even in the 
face of defeat. It was to this quality more than to anything else 
that Rome owed her continuous success in conquering, first, 
Latium, the district immediately around Rome, then all of Italy, 
and finally the civilized world. In her wars with the Greeks of 
southern Italy she came into conflict for the first time with an 
enemy from beyond the seas. For the Greeks had asked the help 
of their kinsmen, and Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, one of the districts 
of Greece, came to their aid with a large army and twenty ele- 
phants. At first Pyrrhus was successful and defeated the Romans 
in several battles. But he lost so many men in his first battle that 
another such victory would have ruined his army. From that time 
on, the term ‘‘Pyrrhic victory’’ was applied to a victory that all 
but ruined the victor.* 

In this story you will meet the forms of a new declension. Make 
sure first that you know the following forms so well that you will 
not confuse the new forms with the old: hi, ei, Romani; victdriis, 
eis; terra, castra, vict6ria; imperium, numerum. 

501. Paulatim imperium Romanorum multis victoriis 
auctum erat atque vicini superati erant.1 Tandem Romani 
contra Tarentinds? pugnabant. Hia Pyrrho, rége * Epiri, 
auxilium petivérunt (sought), quod victoriam déspérabant. 

Ile mox in Italiam navigavit tumque primum Romani 

* For an account of Pyrrhus read one of the following books : 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 108-113. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 115-124. 


GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 115-121. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 58-60. 
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cum transmarinis militibus* pugnavérunt. Contra Pyr- 
rhum et copias eius Valerius consul’ erat dux* Romanorum. 

Forte exploratorés* régis a militibus Romanis capti 
sunt (were captured). Hos Valerius neque necavit neque in 


ELEPHANTS OF PYRRHUS IN BATTLE AGAINST THE ROMANS 


vinculis tenuit, sed castra sua et legidnés* monstravit. 
Tum eos liberavit. Sic réx dé numero ROmanorum reperire 
potuit.4 

Paulo post milités régis cum cOpiis cOnsulis pugnabant. 
Primo fortuna Romanos jivit et Graeci superabantur. 
Tum rex elephantds in Romanos agi® jussit. Imménsa 
corpora * elephantorum Roméan6s terruérunt; nam ele- 
phanti numquam ab eis in proelid visi erant. Tamen 
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milités consulis fortiter pugnavérunt et magnum numerum 
Graecorum necavérunt. Dénique autem superati sunt. 

Quidam (A certain) miles Pyrrhi corpora ROmanorum 
necatorum,® quae (which) in terra jacébant, spectabat. 
Subitd exclamavit: ‘“‘O réx magne, illds virds specta! 
Quam trucés vulttis’ habent! Vulnera* illorum sunt 
adversa!’’® Rex respondit: “Ego cum talibus (such) 
militibus dominus orbis terrarum’ essem (J should be). 
Si iterum eddem modo ill6s Romanos superaver6d, sine 
ind milite in Epirum revertar (shall return).” 


502. Notes 


1. It took several hundred years for the Romans to extend 
their territories to the southern end of Italy. Rome first 
conquered Latium, then Samnium, and then the Greeks of 
southern Italy, who occupied Bruttium and Calabria and the 
seacoast of Lucania and Campania. Locate these districts on 
the map facing page 266. 

2. Tarentinés, the people of Tarentum. The southern part 
of Italy was originally settled by Greeks, and was called 
Magna Graecia. Here a highly developed civilization had 
sprung up, fond of wealth and pleasure. The ancients used to 
say that the people of Tarentum, one of the cities of this 
region, had more holidays than there were days in the year. 

3. Rége and a number of other nouns in this story belong 
to the third declension. This declension includes all nouns 
ending in -is in the genitive singular. For the endings of the 
other cases see the Appendix, page 11. 

4. Reperire potuit, was able to find out. 

5. Agi, to be driven. What form must it be? What is the 
reason for the case of elephantés ? 

6. Necatérum, dead, slain; a perfect passive participle. 
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7. Quam trucés vultis, what fierce expressions ; accusative. 

8. Adversa, in front (lit. turned toward), indicating that 
each man died facing the enemy. 

9. Orbis terrarum, of the world (lit. of the circle of the lands) ; 
modifies dominus. 


508. The Third Declension 


Learning a new declension is not simply a matter of 
memory.* Turn to the Appen- 
dix, page 11, and examine 
carefully the case endings of 
the third declension and the 
inflection of the typical nouns 
given there. Note first what 
forms are alike. In other 
words, reduce the forms to 
be learned to the smallest 
possible number. Then see 
what case’ endings are like 
those already familiar. Then 
see if English can give you 
any help. Note with espe- 
cial care any forms that are 
likely to be confused with 
forms previously learned. Fol- 

PYRRHUS low this plan in learning all 

new inflections. 

Now see how many of the following points you noted: 


1. The dative and ablative plural are alike. The ending is the 
same as in quibus. 
2. The nominative and accusative plural are alike in all genders. 


* To THE TEACHER. It is suggested that the points brought out in this sec- 
tion should first be developed through a study in class of the third declension as 
given in the Appendix. 
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3. The dative singular ends in -i, like the dative singular of is. 

4. The accusative singular (masc. and fem.) ends in -m as in the 
other declensions, but with a different vowel before it. 

5. The genitive singular ends in -s, like the corresponding 
possessive case in English: as, boy’s. 

6. The nominative plural (masc. and fem.) ends in -és, like 
foxes. 

7. The genitive plural ends in -um, and needs to be carefully 
distinguished from the accusative singular masculine, and the nom- 
inative and accusative singular neuter, of the second declension. 

8. The third declension contains nouns of all three genders. 


After making these observations you should be able to 
learn quickly the declensions of the model nouns and to 
remember them permanently. 


504. The Stems of Nouns of the Third Declension 


Note that you cannot form the genitive singular by simply 
adding the ending -is to the nominative case; for the spelling 
of the core, or stem, of the word found in the other cases is 
usually not the same as in the nominative. Thus the stems of 
réx and miles, to which the case endings are added, are rég- 
and milit-, but they could not be known from the nominative 
case. In order to decline a noun of the third declension you 
must, therefore, learn the nominative and genitive singular 
and the gender. Usually the spelling of the genitive singular 
is shown by English derivatives, since these come from the 
stem of the word and not from the nominative case. Try to 
connect an English derivative which shows the spelling of the 
genitive singular with every new noun of the third declension. 
Thus military shows that the stem of miles is milit-, and the 
genitive singular is, therefore, militis. Similarly matrimony 
shows the stem and genitive singular of mater, corporal of 
corpus, regal of réx. 

The gender of nouns of the third declension must be learned 
with their meanings. Nouns in -tor are masculine. 
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505. 


NEw WORD 
paulatim, adv. 
réx, régis, m. 
miles, militis, m. 


consul, consulis, m. 


dux, ducis, ™. 


explorator, -6ris, 7. 


vinculum, -1, 7. 
legis, legionis, f. 
pauld post 

primo, adv. 
elephantus, -i, ™. 
corpus, corporis, 7. 


vulnus, vulneris, 7. 


iterum, adv. 


506. 
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Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD MEANING 


gradually, little by little 
regal, 7égnum _—king 


military soldier 
consul (Meaning ?) 
ducal leader 
explorer scout 

chain, bond 
legion (Meaning ?) 

soon afterwards 

at first 
elephant (Meaning ?) 
corporal (Meaning ?) 
vulnero (Meaning ?) 


again, a second time 


The Suffix -tor 


The suffix -tor means one who does the act. Explérare means 


to search out; explérafor, one who 
searches out, a scout. Imperare 
means to command; imperaéor, one 
who commands, a commander. 
Many words in -tor have passed 
into English: as, narrator, curator. 

From what Latin verbs are the 
following nouns in -tor derived ? 
doctor monitor navigator 
imperator narrator spectator 

Which of these nouns are used 
in English ? 

The suffix -tor issometimes added 


tonouns. What are the meanings of gladiator, janitor, viator ? 
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907. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words : 


a. Many unfavorable circumstances militated against our success. 
b. The blood contains red and white corpuscles. 

c. He kept rezterating his request. 

d. His arrogance was unendurable. 


2. Corpus, body, has a number of descendants. A corpse is 
a body. A corps of the army is a body of men. A corpulent 
person is fat, literally having a large body (suffix, -lentus, full 
of). To incorporate a business is to form it into a legal body. 
A corporation is a group of persons made legally into one 
body. When ideas are incorporated into a new constitution, 
they are embodied there. A corselet is a bodice. 

3. Omnibus is the dative plural of omnis, a//, and meant 
originally ‘“‘for all.’’ Compare the English word “‘carryall.”’ 
We have shortened it to bus, which is simply the original 
case ending -bus. Accordingly, when you ride on a bus, 
you are riding on the dative plural ending of the third 
declension. 

4. Why is corporal spelled with or and vulnerable with er? 

5. Watch in your English reading for nouns ending in -tor. 
A familiar word in -tor will frequently furnish a clue to the 
meaning of the Latin verb from which it is derived. What 
do you think are the meanings of the verbs from which are 
derived victor and orator? 


Drill and Review 


508. If a noun ends in -um, what are its possible cases in 
the three declensions you have met? If it ends in -a? If in -i? 
Distinguish carefully between the sounds of the ending -is in 
militis and castris. What is the case of each noun? 


509. Decline réx bonus, idem miles Rémanus, mater nostra. 
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510. Complete the unfinished words, first by attaching the 
proper endings of the singular, and then of the plural: 

1. In via agricol— et vir— et milit— video. 

2. Filii duc— et matron— et légat— adsunt. 

3. Hodié cum consul— et poét— et amic— ambulabam. 

4, Rég— et femin— et puer— victoria legidnum grata erat. 

511. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. He is praised by the king. 2. Their wounds are many. 3. I 
saw the consul himself. 4. I myself saw the legions. 5. Food was 
given to the soldiers. 6. The commands of the leader were new. 
7. The legati were leaders of the legions. 8. They had many wounds 
on their bodies. 


512. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Primo régés in Italia erant, sed tandem régés Romanis 
grati non erant. 2. Post régés Romani coénsulés creabant. 
3. Duo consulés @ Romanis creabantur. 4. Consulés erant 
ducés militum ROomanorum. 5. Primi consulés erant Briitus 
et Collatinus; mox Collatinus populd Romano gratus non 
erat et ex oppidd cum familia migravit. 6. Officium ducis 
in bello erat imperia dare; officium mZlitis erat fortiter 
pugnare. 7. Propter nattram loci 7” suis castris non dit 
manserunt. 8. Vulnera eiusdem militis vidi. 
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LESSON 50 
THE INTEGRITY OF FABRICIUS 


After defeating the Romans in southern Italy Pyrrhus marched 
north to the vicinity of Rome, and tried to make peace with the 
Romans. Failing in this, he returned to Tarentum, where he was 
later visited by Fabricius, whom the Romans sent to him con- 
cerning an exchange of prisoners. Fabricius was famous among the 
people of his time for his simple manner of living and his upright 
character. Pyrrhus attempted both to bribe him and to frighten 
him, but failed.* 

Give all possible forms of belli, régi, ei, heri, militi, habéri, 
Romani; vitam, medicum, factum, régum, régem, militum. 


518. Magnum apud Romanos erat nomen Gai Fabrici. 
Bonus homo erat atque in bello égregius. Sed semper erat 
pauper‘; nihil ab eius vita magis aliénum erat quam ” 
voluptas et luxus.* Tota eius supellex argentea erat sali- 
num tinum et patella. Radicés et herbas cénabat. 

Unus ex légatis quos > Romani ad Pyrrhum dé captivis 
miserunt (set) fuit Fabricius. Ei Pyrrhus obtulit (offered) 
munera et aurum; sed ea Fabricius statim repudiavit. 

Paulo post réx eum terrére ° temptavit.’? _Imperio régis 
elephantus prope Fabricium post aulaeum celatus erat. 
Signum datum est et aulaeum subitO remotum est. 
Elephantus stridorem horribilem émisit § et proboscidem ° 
super caput Fabrici monstravit. Sed ille risit: ‘‘Neque 

* The story of Fabricius is told in the following books: 


GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 119-121. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 121-122. 
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heri,” inquit, ‘‘mé aurum tuum temptavit neque hodie 
terret elephantus tuus.”’ 

Postea Fabricius consul creatus est et Romanos contra 
régem dicébat. Forte non procul a castris consulis erant 
castra régis. Nocte !? medicus Pyrrhi in castra ad Fabri- 


“YOUR ELEPHANT DOES NOT FRIGHTEN ME!”’ 


clum venit (came) et eum ita temptavit: ‘“‘Si mihi prae- 
mium dederis, ego régem necabo.”’ Is autem respondit, 
‘““Nos Romani non dold sed proelid nostrds hostés supera- 
mus.” Deinde medicum in vinculis ad dominum rediici 
jussit. Propter hoc factum Pyrrhus exclamavit: ‘‘Ecce 
Fabricius! Difficilius est 2 eum ab honestate movére 
quam solem a cursu (from its course).”’ 
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514. Notes 


1. Pauper, poor; an adjective of the third declension. 

2. Quam in comparisons means than. 

3. Voluptas et lixus, pleasure and luxury. 

4. Translate, All his silverware consisted of one saltcellar 
and a plate. The saltcellar was an indispensable and con- 
spicuous article on the dining-table of the early Romans. 

5. Qués, whom; the relative pronoun, not the interroga- 
tive. With what word is the main clause resumed ? 

6. What is the form of terrére? It is used to complete the 
meaning of temptavit and is called a complementary infinitive. 

7. Temptd means both tempt and attempt in this exercise. 

8. Strid6rem .. . émisit, let out a horrible noise. 

9. Proboscidem, trunk. Probos’cis is used in English. 

10. Nocte, during the night. What does nocturnal mean ? 

11. Redici, to be led back. What must be the form of 
rediici? What is the reason for the case of medicum ? 

12. Difficilius est, zt 7s more difficult. Note the ending of 
the comparative, -ius. 


515. Vocabulary 
NEw WORD RELATED WORD MEANING 

romen, nominis, 7. nominate name 
hom6, hominis, ™. homicide man 
nihil, n., indeclinable nil nothing 
radix, radicis, os root 
herba, -ae, f. herb (Meaning ?) 
munus, mineris, 7. task, gift 
aulaeum, -i, 7. curtain, hanging 
removeo, -ére, rem6vi, remove, moved (Meaning ?) 

remotus 
caput, capitis, 7. capital head 


medicus, -i, m. medical (Meaning ?) 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
praemium, praemi, 7. premium reward 
honestas, honestatis, f. honesty (Meaning ?) 
dolus, -i, 7. trick 
sol, sdlis, m. solar . (Meaning ?) 

516. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Instead of being promoted he was demoted. 

b. The explosion almost annihilated the regiment. 

c. He holds extremely radical views. 

d. The work was interesting but not very remunerative. 


2. Radish is from radix, root, and is merely a particular kind 
of root. Give the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of eradicate. 

3. Caput, head, has given many words to English. A capital 
letter is used at the head or beginning of sentences or in head- 


ings. A capital offense is one involving 
(a 
RS dee ie a 


the loss of the head, the death penalty. 
The capital of a state is the head city. 
The chief of a tribe is its head, and 
chieftain is another form of the word. 
A chef (through French) is the head 
cook. A captain of a ship is its head. 
A chapter was originally a heading, 
then the text which follows it. To 
decapitate is to behead. To recapitu- 
late a discussion is to sum it up under 
THE See. roe IN its main headings. To achieve a result 
is to bring it toa head. A cabbage is 
a little head. We speak in English of a ‘“‘head of cabbage.” 
4. Why is annihilate spelled with two n’s and an h? 
5. Salary is derived from sal, salt. The salarium of the 
ancient soldier was originally his regular allowance of salt, 


CGN SS 
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and then the money given him instead of the actual salt itself. 
Then it was applied to any regular payment. Compare our 
expressions “‘to earn his salt”? and ‘“‘not worth his salt.”’ 


Drill and Review 


517. Give the principal parts and stems of removeo, and 
make a synopsis in the third person plural. 

518. Distinguish carefully between the words in the fol- 
lowing groups: 


post murus nihil 
postquam munus non 
postea nullus 


519. Complete the following : 


1. Hic homo (a famous name) habet. 2. Nomen (of this man) 
memoria tened. 3. Populus Romanus (this man) coOnsulem creavit. 
4, Multa munera (to this same man) a populd Romano data sunt. 

520. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. The elephant has a large head and body. 2. The legions were re- 
moved from the fields by the consul. 3. To this man a reward will be 
given. 4. I see nothing new. 5. Do you see the sun in the sky? 6. The 
Roman soldier had a helmet on his head. 7. His shield furnished prc- 
tection to his body, his helmet to his head. 


521. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Romulus primus rex Romanorum erat. 2. Romulus, 
primus réx, agrds latos non habuit. 3. Nostri milites zm 
multis terris pugnaverint. 4. Sctta et pila et gladii erant 
arma horum militum. 5. Equus Galbae agricolae caput 
album habet. 6. Dux milités suds im oppidd non dit 
retinébit. 7. Somnus défessis militibus gratus erit. 


LESSON 51 
REGULUS, A MAN OF HONOR 


Eventually the Romans came into contact with the powerful 
people of Carthage. The so-called Punic Wars followed. In the 
first of these wars, about 260 B.c., the Romans sent Regulus with 
a large fleet and army to attempt the capture of Carthage. At first 
Regulus had some successes; but he was finally defeated and cap- 
tured. When the Carthaginians decided to try to exchange prison- 
ers with the Romans, Regulus was sent to Rome with the embassy 
to ask for this exchange on the understanding that he would return 
to Carthage and captivity if the embassy was unsuccessful. When 
he arrived at Rome, he at first refused to enter the city on the 
ground that he was a disgraced man.* 

Give all the possible forms of haec, quae, dirae; tacés, ducés; 
Régule, té, valé, pace; hom6, dubi6, dubito. 


522. PERSONAE 
REGULUS 
MAMILIUS, amicus Réguli et senator 
Civis Primus, Civis SECUNDUS, CIVIS TERTIUS 
LEGATI ET CIVES 
ScAENA: Congregantur extra moenia! ROmae civés et amici 
Reéguli. Regulus et legati adsunt 


CIvis PRIMUS. Aequas condiciOnés pacis hi légati tulé- 
runt (have offered). 
CIvis SECUNDUS. Non durae mihi videntur (seem) con- 
dicionés. 
* The story of Regulus is told in the following books : 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 114-121. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 124-126. 


TappaN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 77-78, 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 131-133. 
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Civis TERTIUS. Mihi et civibus gratum erit permitare ” 
(to exchange) captivos. 

CIvIs PRIMUS. Sed quae est sententia Réguli? 

CIvis SECUNDUS. Cur sententiam eius non rogamus? 
Multds annds * captivus in Africa retentus est. Certé is dé 
Poenis ¢ non ignorat.® 

Civis TERTIUS. Régule, quae est tua sententia? 

REGULUS. Non rectusabo eam dicere. Condicidnés hos- 
tium ° non aequae sunt. Nolite’ captivoOs permutare. 

CIvIs SECUNDUS. Cur condiciOnés non aequae sunt? 

REGULUS. Quod, ut ego existim0, captivi Poeni adu- 
léscentés et boni ducés sunt; ego autem senex sum. 
Praeterea illi multi sunt, sed nos pauci sumus. Iterum 
dico (J say) : nolite permutare captivos. Nolite pacem cum 
illis Poenis confirmare. Illi enim jam dé fortiinis suis 
déspérant et mox a Romanis superabuntur. 

MamiLius. Sed tu—nonne tu nobiscum manébis? 
Quinque annos § té désideravimus. 

REGULUS. Hic non manébo. In urbem non intrabo. 
In potestate Poenorum sum. 

LEGATI CARTHAGINIENSES. Non manebit; nam in 
potestate nostra est. Inter captivos jurejurando suo 
retinébitur. 

MamILius. Propinqui tui, Regule, et amici té vocant. 


Marita Réguli intrat 


Ecce, marita tua té vocat. Nonne cum ea maneébis? 
REGULUS. Non manébo. Neque maritam meam neque 

liberds visitabo. Verba vestra et meorum ® mé nurnquam 

movebunt. Non jam civis Romanus sum. Quod cap- 
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REGULUS REFUSING TO ENTER ROME 


tivus in potestate Poendrum sum, dignitatem civis Ro- 
mani non jam habeo. Libenter cum légatis in Africam 
revertar.° Ibi, quod captivi non permutati sunt, sine 
dubio poenas dabo; tamen revertar; nam jurejurando 
obstringor."" Supplicium non timed. 


A civibus et amicis sé removet 


523. Notes 


1. Moenia, walls; the usual word for the walls of a city. 
Mirus is the wall of a house; vallum, from which our word 
wall comes, is the rampart of a fortified camp. 

2. What is the form of permitare? What does permitare 
tell in this sentence? Why is gratum neuter ? 
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3. What does multés annés tell in the sentence? By what 
case is the idea expressed? Why is it not direct object ? 

4, Poenis: both Poeni (from which is derived Punic) and 
Carthaginiénsés are names for the Carthaginians. What does 
the expression ‘‘Punic faith’? mean, and what light does it 
throw on the character which the Romans attributed to the 
Carthaginians ? 

5. N6n ignorat, knows well (lit. 7s not ignorant). 

6. Hostium: the genitive plural of certain nouns of the 
third declension, called i-stem nouns, ends in -ium instead of 
-um: as, civium, hostium, urbium. The genitive plural of 
important nouns of this type is given in the vocabulary. 

7. Remember that néli or nélite with an infinitive ex- 
presses a negative command (lit. be unwilling to). 

8. What other expression used in this story expresses the 
same idea as quinque annés? 

9, Meodrum is used substantively (§ 165): your words and 
those of my relatives, more literally your and my relatives’ words. 

10. Revertar, J shall return; the future tense of a verb of 
the third conjugation. What derivative shows the meaning? 
11. Obstringor = teneor. What is a sirzngent regulation ? 


524. Time How Long in English and Latin * 


In the sentence ‘‘He stayed many years,” many years tells 
how long he stayed, and we may therefore call the idea tzme 
how long or extent of time. It is in the objective case, and is 
sometimes called an adverbial objective to distinguish it 
from the direct object, with which you must be careful not 
to confuse it. It may be expressed in English either with or 
without a preposition: as, ‘‘He stayed many years”’ or “‘ He 
stayed for many years.’”’ When an idea may be expressed 
in English either with or without a preposition, it is usuaily 


* TO THE TEACHER. It is suggested that this section be used for review after 
a classroom development of the ideas involved. 
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expressed without one in Latin. Thus in the reading lesson 
(note 3) multés annés expresses time how long and is in the 
accusative case without a preposition. 

Learn the following statement : 


Time how long, or extent of time, is expressed by the accusative 
case without a preposition. 


525. Vocabulary 
NEw WoRD RELATED WORD MEANING 

senator, senatoris, m. senator (Meaning ?) 
civis, civis (-ium), m. Civic citizen 
scaena, -ae, f. scene (Meaning ?) 
moenia, -ium, 7. plur. walls 
pax, pacis, f. pacifist (Meaning ?) 
condicid, condicidnis, f. condition terms 
recuso, -are, -avi, -atus refuse 
hostis, hostis (-ium), ™. hostile enemy 
aduléscéns, -centis adolescent young man 

(-centium), m. 
senex, senis, 77. senior old man 
confirm6, -are, -avi, -atus confirm make firm, arrange 
urbs, urbis (-ium), f. urban city 
potestas, potestatis, f. power 
jusjirandum, jurisji- oath, word of honor 

randi, 7. 
dignitas, dignitatis, f. dignity (Meaning ?) 
supplicium, suppli’ci, 7. punishment 

526. The Suffix -tas 


The suffix -tas has the same force as -ia and -tia. It forms 
abstract nouns of quality: as, dignitas (from dignus, worthy), 
worthiness, worth, position. This suffix usually appears in 
English as -ty: as, dignitas, dignity. 
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The following nouns in -tas have occurred in the reading 
or are related to words which have occurred. Give the mean- 
ing of each and the English derivative in -ty, if one exists. 


adversitas caritas félicitas necessitas § propinquitas 

aequitas celeritas gravitas novitas sanitas 

antiquitas claritas honestas paucitas severitas 
527. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He spent his wealth with munificent generosity. 

b. Balboa gave the name Pacific to the ocean which he discovered. 
c. His manner was extremely courteous and urbane. 

d. The strident voice of the speaker was audible above the roar. 


2. Fill the blank spaces with derivatives of nédmen, name. 


A “‘name-word”’ in grammar is called a ; a word standing 
for a ““name-word”’ is called a . The convention Rogers 
for governor. Mr. Hedges is the of the other party. A cent is 
a coin of small The various of the church are distin- 
guished by their names. The subject of a verb is in the case, 
That part of a fraction which names the unit of which a certain num- 
ber is to be taken is the . Mr. Howard is the —— head of the 
company, but the real control is in other hands. To win a great 
name is to win . To lose one’s good name is to incur : 


3. What do the following French words probably mean? 


mur, fille, livre, roi, sept, clair, ami, si, et 


4. Host illustrates a curious development in meaning. It is 
derived from hostis, enemy. Since the chief element to be 
feared in an enemy was superior numbers, this idea came to 
be associated with it. Finally the idea of enemy dropped out 
entirely, and thus we can now speak of ‘‘a host of friends”’ 
without feeling that we are contradicting ourselves. 

5. Why is scene spelled with sc? 
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Drill and Review 
528. Decline pax longa, id supplicium dirum, idem senator. 


529. Give the genitive plural of senator, civis, réx, hostis, 
urbs, and condicid; the accusative plural of supplicium, 
caput, moenia, urbs, corpus, hostis, ndmen; the ablative 
plural of réx, hostis, scitum, civis, corpus, servus, caput. 


530. Give the present and perfect stems of coénfirmd, and 
make a synopsis in the first person plural, active voice. 


581. Answer in Latin: 


1. Unde vénérunt (came) légati ad Romanos? 
2. Quis cum illis légatis erat ? 

3. Quot annds Régulus a Poenis retentus erat ? 
4, Cur condicionés non aequae erant ? 


532. Write in Latin: 


1. Citizens, hurry to the walls of our city. 2. Today both old men 
and young men ought to fight in defense of this city. 3. It is your 
duty to fight against the enemy. 4. The enemy are many, and great 
has been their power. 5. We shall never make peace with them; nor 
shall we offer them fair conditions of peace. 6. If you fight bravely, 
victory will be your reward. 7. Do not despair! 


533. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Officium hominis est civem bonum esse. 2. Pax vobis- 
cum! 3. Athénae et Sparta et Corinthus urbés Graeciae 
fueérunt ; dlim magna erat potestas illarum urbium. 4. Nos- 
tri legati pacem cum hostibus confirmavérunt. 5. Quod 
captivus Poenorum erat Régulus, dignitatem civis Romani 
non habebat. 6. Reliqui captivi supplicium timuérunt. 
7. Novae legionés imperia ducis exspectabunt. 8. Consi- 
lium senis saepe est bonum. 9. Caput aduléscentis vulne- 
ratum erat. 10. Solem clarum in caelé hominés vidérunt. 


LESSON 52 
APPIUS CLAUDIUS, THE BLIND CENSOR 


The Romans always related with pride certain incidents of the 
war with Pyrrhus which displayed the Roman character at its 
best. Cineas, as envoy of Pyrrhus, went to Rome at the time when 
Pyrrhus was trying to make peace with the Romans. The con- 
stancy of the Romans under the vigorous leadership of Appius 
Claudius was more than a match for the smooth-tongued Greek, 
who returned to his master with the impression that the Roman 
senate was an assembly of kings.* 

Give all the possible forms of potestas, aequas, clamas; contra, 
aedificia, éloquentia; animum, principum, multum, hostium; régum, 
régem. 

534. Pyrrhus contra Romanos quinque annos pugnavit. 
Primo anno! belli Romanos superavit. In illo proelio 
milités Romani, ut narravimus, sub pctestate Valeri 
consulis erant. Propter hance victoriam Pyrrhus proximo 
anno? in animo habuit pacem et amicitiam cum Romanis 
confirmare. 

Itaque légatum, nomine Cineam, dé pace Romam misit.’ 
Cineas, homo callidus, erat familiaris régis et multum 
apud eum valébat.‘ Dicere solébat ® Pyrrhus, ‘‘Plurés ° 
urbés éloquentia Cineae quam proelid armisque occupavi.” 

Primo Cineas domicilia principum cum donis pretiosis 
visitavit. Nusquam autem grata erant eius dOna; non 
solum 4 viris sed etiam 4 matronis spréta sunt’ eius munera. 

* The story of Appius Claudius and Cineas is told in Harding’s ‘The City of 


the Seven Hills,” pp. 119-121. 
219 
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Deinde in ciiria * virtiitem régis et bonum in Romanos 
animum et aequads condicidnés laudavit. Verbis eius 
senatorés primo moti sunt. Sed Appius Claudius,’ qui 
propter senectiitem et caecitatem 4 ciria abstinére solebat, 


APPIUS CLAUDIUS OPPOSES THE TERMS OF PYRRHUS 


lectica in curiam portatus est. Ibi senex oratidnem contra 
condicionés habuit ” et pacem dissuasit.“ Senatorés tum 
legato respondérunt, ‘‘ Donec réx ex Italia properaverit,!” 
cum illo nillam pacem habébimus.”’ 

Cum hoc responso Cineas ad régem revertit.# “Oualis 14 
urbs est Roma?” rogavit Pyrrhus. ‘‘Roma est templum,” 
respondit légatus, ‘“‘et senatorés sunt régés.”’ 
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535. Notes 


1. Prim6é anno, 7m or during the first year. 
2. Proxim6 anno is in the ablative case. What does the 
phrase tell? What name can you suggest for this idea ? 
3. Rémam misit, sent to Rome. Note the omission of the 
preposition when the place to which is the name of a city. 
4. Multum valébat, had much influence. 
5. Dicere solébat, was accusiomed to say. 
6. Plirés, more. Why is the plural number so called? 
7. Spréta sunt, were spurned. 
8. Curia, the senate house. The regular place of meeting 
was the Curia Hostilia. Sometimes the senate met in temples. 
9. Appius Claudius the Blind was an able soldier and 
statesman. He began the construction of the Appian Way. 
10. Habuit, delivered. 
11. Dissuasit, advised against. What does dissuade mean? 
12. What is the tense sign in properaverit ? 
13. Revertit, returned. Give a derivative. 
14. Qualis, what sort of? What does quality mean? 


536. Time When in English and Latin 


In the sentence “‘I shall go next year,” next year tells when I 
shall go. We may, therefore, call the idea t2me when. It is in 
the objective case, and is sometimes called an adverbial 
objective. It tells something quite different from many years, 
and the two ideas are expressed differently in Latin. The 
idea may be expressed in English either with or without a 
preposition: as, ‘“‘I saw him the first day,” or ‘I saw him on 
the first day.” In Latin it is always expressed wzthout a prepo- 
sition. Thus in the story (note 2) proxim6 ann6 expresses time 
when and is in the ablative case without a preposition. 

Learn the following statement : 


Time when is expressed by the ablative case without a preposition. 
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537. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

sub, prep. with abl. subway under 
amicitia, -ae, f. amicus friendship 
familiaris, familiaris, m. familiar, familia intimate friend 
éloquentia, -ae, f. eloquence (Meaning ?) 
domicilium, domici’li,”. domicile (Meaning ?) 
princeps, principis, m. principal leader, head 
nusquam, adv. nowhere 
virtis, virtitis, f. vir courage, manliness 
senectis, senectitis, f. senex old age 
caecitas, caecitatis, f. blindness 
abstined, -ére, -ul, abs + teneo stay away from 

-tentus 
dratid, Gratidnis, f. oration, 676 (Meaning ?) 
respOnsum, -i, 7. response, responded (Meaning?) 

538. Simple and Compound Verbs 


The following group of words consists of the simple verb 
tened and compound verbs formed by adding prefixes. Study 
them as a group. Note also the derivative from the last 
principal part, when one exists. 


teneO  tenére tenui_ -tentus hold 
obtined obtinére obtinui obtentus hold fast, ob- 
iain 


retineo retinére retinui retentus (retention) hold back, keep 
abstineo abstinere abstinui abstentus (abstention) hold from, stay 
Coptyves Never away from 


t Observe that the short e of tened changes to i in the first 
three principal parts of the compound verbs. 


539. The Stems of Nouns of the Third Declension in English. 
The nominative case of a Latin noun of the third declension 
frequently does not show the spelling of the stem that is 
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found in the genitive and other cases. With each of the fol- 
lowing nouns learn the English derivative which preserves 
the stem, and give the genitive singular of the noun. 


LATIN NOUN DERIVATIVE GENITIVE SINGULAR 
nomen nomin-ate nominis 
caput capit-al capitis 
pax pac-ify pacis 
rex reg-al TegiS 
dux duc-al ducis 
princeps princip-al principis 
oratio oration orationis 
legio legion legionis 
radix radic-al radicis 
540. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The man was very calm and unemotional. 

b. A new interurban league has been organized. 

c. He was greeted with the utmost czvility. 

d. The spirit of the organization was highly militant. 
e. He urged complete abstention from certain foods. 


2. Stringere, to draw tight, to bind, has several derivatives 
based upon two forms of the root, string- and strict-. A 
stringent regulation is binding, and, hence, rigid. Restrictive 
measures draw tight, and, hence, limit one’s actions. Whena 
dog strains (from French) at his leash, he draws it tight. An 
astringent lotion draws the skin tight. Strict enforcement of 
the law draws tight, as opposed to a lax enforcement (from 
laxus, loose). Explain constriction and strait. 

3. Insolent is derived from in-, not, and solére, to be accus- 
tomed. Thus insolent meant originally ‘‘not in accordance 
with custom,” ‘‘unusual’”’ ; and ‘‘to act insolently’’ meant to 
behave in a manner contrary to established custom. Hence 
insolent came to mean disrespectful, rude, insulting. 
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Drill and Review 
541. Decline hic princeps clarus, virtis eius, 6ratid prima. 


~§42. Explain the method of expressing time in each of the 
following sentences ; then translate : 


1. Cotidié puer Romanus ad lidum properabat. 2. Per vias cum 
paedagogo prima hora ambulabat. 3. In lido multas horas maneébat. 
4, Secunda hora magister ei fabulam narrabat. 5. Tertia hora in 
tabellis stil6 scribébat (he used to write). 


543. Wete in Latin the italicized words: 


1. Troy was besieged ten years. 2. In the tenth year the city was 
captured. 3. Jn which year did the Greeks return to Greece? 4. How 
many years were the Greeks in Asia? 5. In the last (proximus) year 
the Trojan Horse was built. 6. That year many men were killed. 


544. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quot annds Pyrrhus contra Romanos pugnavit ? 

2. Quo anno Romanos ille superavit ? 

3. Quem Pyrrhus ad urbem misit ? 

4. Quo modo dona Cineae 4 ROmanis recepta sunt (received) ? 
5. Quis 6rationem contra condicionés Pyrrhi habuit ? 


545. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Virttis aduléscentium hanc urbem servavit. 2. Cicerd 
in fords ROmand multis orationés habuit; his dratidnibus 
operam in lidis nostris hodié damus. 3. Eloquentia eius 
nota est. 4. Poeni copias suas ex Italia tertid anno 
belli révocavérunt; ita Romani periculd liberati sunt. 
5. Cineas munera Romdnis dare non dubitavit. 6. Virti- 
tem suorum militum saepe laudavit. 7. Amicitia mult6- 
rum summum bonum est. 8. Non gladiis, sed audacia 
animi servati estis. 9. Trés horas in triclinio erimus. 


546. Review Word List 9, in the Appendix, page 7. 


LESSON 53 
THE GAULS IN ROME 


In 390 B.c. the Romans were overwhelmingly defeated by the 
Gauls of northern Italy. The battle took place about eleven miles 
from Rome. Rome was panic-stricken. Some people left the city. 
The Vestal Virgins carried the sacred fire to a neighboring place. 
But the patricians, too proud to run away, gathered in the Capitol 
to await the arrival of the Gauls; and the senators put on their 
robes of office and took seats in or near the Forum, ready to receive 
the enemy with Roman dignity.* 

Give all possible forms of e6, bell6, hom6, illd, prim6, hic ; agrés, 


547. Non semper. bona in bello erat fortitina civitatis 
Romanae; interdum adversa erat. 

Olim Galli, géns barbara et valida, agrds Etriiscorum 
occupaverant. Eodem tempore agros ROmanorum occu- 
pare parabant. Mos Romanorum fuerat magno in periculo 
dictatorem! creare. /IllO autem tempore dictator non 
creatus est, quod civés periculum non timeébant. | Milités 
igitur sine Ordine atque cOonsilid pugnaveérunt et ad Alliam 
flimen a barbaris superati sunt. Magna pars copiarum 
aut necata est aut fugata est. Reliqua pars in urbem 
Romam properavit. 

Postquam adversum proelium nuntiatum est, populus 


* The story of the Gauls in Rome is told in the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 87-95. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 104-106. 

TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 52-54. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 91-97. 
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THE GAULS APPROACH THE AGED SENATORS 


Note the horns of animals with which the Gauls decorated their helmets to in- 
crease the terror inspired by their wild appearance 


Romanus magno timore commotus est. Multi cum bonis ? 
ex urbe in oppida vicina fugérunt (fled). Sed patrés in arcem 
et Capitolium* sé congregavérunt, ubi sé défendere‘ pa- 
raverunt. Senés in arcem intrare vel in fugam sé dare 
recusaverunt., In animo habéebant in vestibulis suarum 
aedium manére et ibi hostés et mortem exspectare. 
Postero dié® Galliin urbem intravérunt. Quid vidérunt ? 
Senatorés honorum insignibus ornati® sedébant. Eos velut 
simulacra dedrum Galli spectabant.) Forte Gnus ex Gallis 
barbam senis Papiri permulsit (stroked). Statim ille iratus 
caput Galli scipione’ incussit (struck). Gallus Papirium 
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necavit. Hoc erat initium caedis, et reliqui senés in sellis 
suis necati sunt. Urbs igni® vastata est. 


548. Notes 


1. The consuls, who held office for one year, exercised 
their authority month by month in turn. In time of war one 
consul was usually with the army, and the other ruled in the 
city. This arrangement was found awkward when the state 
was beset by a great danger. Then the senate directed one 
of the consuls to name a dictator, who should have sole 
power in the state. 

2. Cum bonis, with their property. How is bonis used ? 

3. It was while the Romans were on the Capitoline Hill on 
this occasion that they were saved by the cackling of the 
sacred geese in the temple of Juno (§ 782). 

4, Défendere: what part of a verb is this form? 

5. Poster6é dié, the next day; ablative case. 

6. Ornati, adorned; a perfect passive participle, in the 
nominative case modifying the subject senatdrés, and in turn 
modified by an ablative of means. The senators put on their 
togas and took seats near the Forum. 

7. Scipidne, scepter. The senator had an ivory-headed staff. 

8. Ignis is an i-stem noun of the third declension, like 
hostis. The ablative singular ends in -i instead of -e; the 
genitive plural has -ium instead of -um. 


549. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
civitas, civitatis, f. civis state 
géns, gentis (-ium), f. tribe, nation, clan 
tempus, temporis, 7. temporary time 
mos, moris, ™. custom 


dictator, dictatoris, m. dictator (Meaning ?) 
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NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
6rdo, Ordinis, m. order rank, order 
fliamen, fliminis, 7. river 
pars, partis (-ium), f. part (Meaning ?) 
fug6, -are, -avi, -atus fuga put to flight 
timor, timoris, 7. timed (Meaning ?) 
commoveod, -ére, -m6vi, commotion, disturb 

-motus con + moveo 
vicinus, -a, -um vicinity, vicinus neighboring 
arx, arcis (-ium), f. citadel 
aedés, -ium, f. plur. edifice, aedificd house, building 
mors, mortis (-ium), f. immortal (Meaning ?) 
honor, honoris, m. honor (Meaning ?) 
insigne, insignis (-ium),7”. insignia decoration, badge 
barba, -ae, f. barber beard 
caedés, caedis (-ium), f. homicide slaughter 
ignis, ignis (-ium), ™. ignite (Meaning ?) 
550. The Suffix -ti6 (-si6) 


The suffix -tié makes a noun from a verb, and means the 
act or the result of the act expressed by the verb. Thus 
appellatis (from appellare) may mean the act of naming or 
the result of naming, that is, the name itself. The corre- 
sponding English (Anglo-Saxon) suffix is -img: as, navigatio, 
a sailing. The suffix -tis appears in English as -tion: as, 
appellation, exclamation. Words in -tor and -tid from the 
same verb are common: as, narrator, narratid. 

Give the meaning of the following words: 

auctio exspectatio liberatio 
confirmatio habitatio motio 

In what letter do the English forms of these words end ? 
Since the derivative shows the stem, you can form the 
nominative and genitive singular of the Latin noun from any 
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English word in -izon. Thus the word petition indicates a 
Latin noun petitid (nom.), petitidnis (gen.). Give these cases 
of the Latin nouns corresponding to the following words: 


action, eruption, munition, station 


The suffix -tid is really -id, and gets the t (as -tor also 
does) from the participial stem, which usually ends in -t: as, 
_ vocat-id, narrat-id. If the participial stem ends in -s, as in 
visus (from vided), the suffix is -sid: as, visio; in English, 
vision. 

This fact will help you to remember whether the last prin- 
cipal part of a Latin verb ends in -tus or -sus. If the English 
word ends in -tion, the perfect passive participle ends in -ius ; 
if in -sion, the participle ends in -sus. Derivatives in -ation 
(Latin, -atis) come from verbs of the first conjugation, as 
indicated by the presence of a, the stern vowel of the first 
conjugation. Give the last principal parts of all the simple 
verbs represented in the above lists. 


551. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. It is necessary that the referee be zmpartial. 

b. The army was demoralized by the defeat. 

c. The mill was supplied with water by a flume. 

d. The judge required a pledge of total abstinence. 


2. Fugacious, from fugere, to flee, is an unusual word, which 
means having a tendency to flee, fleeting, transitory : as, 
‘*fugacious joys,” ‘a fugacious possession.’ 

3. Study the following derivatives of 6rd6, order, rank. An 
ordinal numeral is one which shows the order, or rank, as 
first, second, third, etc., in distinction from the cardinals, one, 
two, three, etc. Codrdinate clauses have the same (con-) rank. 
A subordinate clause is one which ranks under another. An 
ordinary event is one in accordance with the usual order of 
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things, regular. An extraordinary victory is one beyond 
(extra-) the usual order of things. To ordain is to set in order, 
and, hence, to issue a command. An ordinance of a common 
council is a setting of something in order, a local regulation ; 
for example, an ordinance prohibiting fireworks. Primordial 
life is that which was first in order, the earliest. 

4, From pars, part, come particle, partial, participate, parti- 
ciple, partake, partisan, partition, apartment, compartment, part- 
ner, parcel. Pars appears directly in English with the spelling 
parse, which means literally to give the parts of speech. 


Drill and Review 


552. Decline eadem géns barbara, id tempus, pars tertia. 


553. Review the present active indicative of the model 
verbs of the first and second conjugations (Appendix, page 
20), and the present of sum (Appendix, page 25). What are 
the three stems of abstined and of cénfirmé? Where do you 
find them ? 


554. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. Across that viwer was a town. 2. That town was in our state. 
3. A part of that staie had been laid waste. 4. At that time there 
was great fear among those nations. 5. The Romans were in the 
first rank of soldiers and did not fear death. 


555. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quorum agros Galli occupaverant ? 

2. Quorum agros occupare parabant ? 

3. Cir Romani dictatdrem tum nOn creavérunt ? 
4.\Qué modéd Romani cum Gallis pugnavérunt ? 
5. Quo Romani post proelium figérunt ? 

6. Quod in loco Romani a Gallis superati sunt ? 


é _ 
} bar vod 


LESSON 54 


THE FABII, OR HOW A WHOLE GENS SACRIFICED ITSELF 
FOR THE ROMAN STATE 


Once the people of Veil were making frequent raids into the Roman 
lands, promptly withdrawing at the sight of the Roman legions. The 
Fabian gens offered to undertake the defense of the frontier and so 
leave the legions free for service elsewhere. They were successful ; 
but their success made them careless, and they fell into a trap set 
by their enemy. They were surrounded and all were killed.* 

Give all the possible forms of més, annés, vés; genti, igni, 
ei; civitatis, Romanis, habétis; hostium, praesidium, populum. 

556. Haec est fabula dé fortittidine gentis! Fabiorum. 

Véientés * hostés civitatis Romanae sunt. Tamen neque 
bellum apertum gerunt*® neque pacem cum Romanis 
habent. In proelid pugnare recusant, sed eodem tempore 
agros Romanorum saepe vastant. Si Romani legionés 
contra eds mittunt, Véientés in finibus suis manent; /si 
Romani legidnés non mittunt, Véientés in finés eortum 
veniunt.} Romani finem harum contumeliarum petunt. 

Tum Fabius, consul, in senatum® venit et ita dicit : ‘‘ Prd 
gente Fabiorum dicd. Vos bellum cum Aequis et Volscis et 
Sabinis geritis ;Jegionés igitur ROmanae in finibus illorum 
hostium * esse débent)) Parvum praesidium prope finés 
Véientium necesse est. ( Nostrae genti hoc bellum quod 
(which) cum Véientibus geritis date.| In animo habémus 

* The story of the Fabian gens may be found in the following books: 


HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 72-75. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 59-64. 
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nostro sumpttii’ bellum gerere; nec milités vestros nec 
pectiniam nec subsidia petimus.”’ é 
Senatorés Orationem eius audiunt et probant. Ei et 
genti eius gratias agunt. Posterd dié Fabil numero ad® 
sex et trecentos milités sé armant et ex urbe excedunt. 


THE FABIIT MARCHING OUT OF ROME 


Nunc Véientés bellum apertum cum Fabiis gerébant, 
yneque ex finibus suis in finés Romandorum veniébant. 
_ Romani magno gaudio dé victoriis parvae gentis audiébant. 
" Dénique Fabii, superbi propter crébrAs victorias, nulla 
cum cura procul a castris per agros Véientium errabant, 
ubi insidiae ab hostibus locatae erant.) Subitd undique 
circum se hostés armatos vidérunt. Quamquam fortiter 
pugnaverunt, omnes (all) ad inum ® necati sunt. 
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557. Notes 


1. Géns is here used in its special sense of a Roman clan. 

2. Véientés, the people of Veit. See the map, page 238. 

3. Gerunt is present indicative. Observe that it ends 
neither in -ant, like verbs of the first conjugation, nor in -ent, 
like verbs of the second conjugation. It isa verb of the third 
conjugation. The present active infinitive is gerere. 

4. Observe that veniunt ends in -iunt. It is a verb of the 
fourth conjugation. The present active infinitive is venire. 

5. Senatus is a noun of the fourth declension. The ac- 
cusative singular ends in -um, as in nouns of the second 
declension. 

6. Hostis is an i-stem noun, with a genitive plural in -ium. 

7. Nostr6 simpti, ai our expense. Stmpti is a noun of 
the fourth declension in the ablative singular. Note the 
ending. 

8. Numeré ad, to the number of. Our abbreviation No. stands 
for numero. 

9. Ad inum, fo a man (lit. to one). 


558. The Third and Fourth Conjugations 


The present active infinitives of the four conjugations end 
respectively in -are, -ére, -ere, -ire : as, amare, fo love; habére, 
to have; dicere, to say; venire, to come. The stem vowels by 
which they are distinguished are, therefore, 4, é, e, i, which 
you find by dropping -re from the present active infinitive. 
Of these four conjugations the one to which you will need to 
give the greatest amount of attention is the third. 

The stem vowel of the third conjugation (e) differs only in 
quantity from that of the second (€). We might expect to 
find considerable similarity between these two conjugations, 
but, instead, it is the third and fourth that are much alike. 
They are to be studied together. 
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Examine carefully the present tenses of diicé, dicere, lead 
(third conjugation), and audié, audire, hear (fourth conjuga- 
tion), given below.* Note that the stem vowel e of the third 
conjugation does not appear in any form, but has been 
dropped in the first singular, changed to u in the third 
plural and to i in all other forms. Thus the inflection of 
diicd resembles that of audid, except that the i of audié is 
long in certain forms and is retained in the first singular 
and the third plural. 


PRESENT ACTIVE OF diic6 (THIRD CONJUGATION) AND OF audio 
(FOURTH CONJUGATION) 


Singular Singular 

1. ducd, J lead, am leading 1. audio, J hear, am hearing 

2. dicis, you lead, are leading 2. audis, you hear, are hearing 

3. ducit, he leads, is leading 3. audit, he hears, 1s hearing 
Plural Plural 

1. dicimus, we lead, etc. 1. audimus, we hear, etc. 

2. dicitis, you lead, etc. 2. auditis, you hear, etc. 

3. ducunt, they lead, etc. _ 3. audiunt, they hear, etc. 


Observe that in audié the long stem vowel i is shortened before 
another vowel and before -t. Similar changes occur in the second 
conjugation. Observe also the u inserted after i in the third plural, 
making it still more like the corresponding form of diicd. The 
future tense of sum has the same set of endings as the present 
tense of dticd. 


PAST PROGRESSIVE (IMPERFECT) OF dticé AND OF audio 
dicébam, J was leading audiébam, J was hearing 


Give the other forms of this tense. If you have any diffi- 
culty, consult the model verbs in the Appendix, page 21. 


* TO THE TEACHER. These observations may be developed as a class exercise 
from the study of the forms in the Appendix, page 20. 


559. 

New WorD 
fortitid6, fortitidinis, f. 
> gero, gerere, gessi, ges- 

tus 
diucd, ducere, dixi, duc- 
tus 


mittd, mittere, misi, 
missus 
finis, finis (-ium), m. 
venid, venire, véni, 
ventus 


contumélia, -ae, f. 

peto, petere, petivi, pe- 
titus 

dicd, dicere, dixi, dic- 
tus 

necesse, indecl. adj. 

subsidium, subsi’di, 7. 

audio, audire, audivi, 
auditus 

ago, agere, €gi, actus 


excéd6, excédere, ex- 
cessi, excessus 

undique, adv. 

quamquam, con/. 


560. 
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Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


fortitude 


dux 

remit 

final, finis 
convention 
petition 
contradict 
necessity 
subsidy 


audible 


action 


The Suffix -tudo 


295 
MEANING 
bravery 
carry on, wear; with 


bellum, wage 
lead 


send 


end; plur., territory 
come 


insult 
seek, ask 


(Meaning ?) 


(Meaning ?) 
help 
(Meaning ?) 


drive, do; gratias agere, 
thank 
go away, depart 


on all sides 
although 


The suffix -tidd forms abstract nouns of quality from 


adjectives : 


as, altitido (from altus), height. 


It appears in 


English as -fude; for example, allztude. What two other suf- 
fixes have the same force as -tidd? 
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Give the original Latin nouns (with their meanings) from 
which are derived longitude, latitude, pulchritude, amplitude, 
fortitude, magnitude, multitude. 

Note that the stem of fortitudo is fortitidin-, and the 
genitive singular, fortitidinis. This is mot shown by the 
English derivative fortitude. 


561. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. Certain companies are subsidized by the government. 
b. He found many competitors in his new enterprise. 
c. We were entertained at a sumptuous banquet. 


2. Dicere, to lead, has bequeathed to English a larger num- 
ber of derivatives than any other Latin word. Make up a 
list of all you can think of. Make use of the following pre- 
fixes: ab-, ad-, con-, de-, ex-, in-, intro-, pro-, re-, sub-, trans-. 
Try to see the idea of Jeading in the derivatives you discover. 

3. What English and Latin suffix is found in zntroduction, 
convention, contradiction, congestion, mission, petition, predic- 
tion, audition, procession, creation? Give the literal meanings 
of these words, remembering that the suffix corresponds to the 
Anglo-Saxon -img. Give the last principal part of the simple 
Latin verbs from which these words are derived. 


Drill and Review 


562. Decline illud subsidium and fortitidd. 


563. Review the present passive indicative of vocéd and 
moneo. What are the personal endings of the passive ? 


564. Give the principal parts and the stems of gerd, venio, 
vided, and porté6. How do you decide to which conjugation 
each verb belongs? Conjugate ger6 and venié in the present 
and past progressive tenses. 
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565. Complete the verbs in such a way as to make them 
(1) present tense, and (2) past progressive tense. Then make 
each subject plural, and complete the verbs. 


1. Miles bellum ger—. 
2. Dux militem vid—. 
3. Legio ven—. 

4. Puer librum port—. 


566. Give the person, number, tense, and meaning of 
mittis, mittébam, venimus, mittd, veniunt, veniébamus, mit- 
tébas, mittunt, venit, mittimus. 

567. Réad and translate : 

1. Ad té venid. Audisne mé? Quid dicis? Quid dicébas? 
2. Subsidium mittit. Subsidium venit. Tu subsidium petébas, sed 
ego subsidium non mittébam. 3. Ille homo dicébat, sed haec 
puella non audiébat. 4. Vobis gratias agébamus, et nunc agimus. 
5. Milités, cur ex castris excéditis? 6. Undique viri bellum libenter 
gerébant. 7. Dé moenibus téla mittimus, sed fristra. 


568. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Romani patrés in Graeciam filids mittébant: ibi hi 
aduléscentés ludos Graecorum frequentabant et verba 
magistrorum clarorum audiebant. 2.Si auxilium ad 
hostés mittitis, magnopere erratis et ex patria excédere 
debétis. 3. Noster dux verba légatovum audire recusavit. 
Légatt pacem petébant. 4. Iterum atque iterum dico, 
‘**NOn vobis, sed civibus vestris et patriae vitam et animum 
habétis.”” 5. Quid agitis, pueri? Quid heri agébatis? Cur 
in ladum non veniébatis? 6. Secunda hora fabulam dé 
morte Hectoris audiébam et amicus meus idem agébat. 
7. Pars illius templi zgnz déléta est. 8. Mos Romanorum 
numquam erat pacem cum hostibus armatis confirmare. 


LESSON 55 
CASTOR AND POLLUX AID THE ROMANS 


In connection with the splendid temple of Castor and Pollux, 
which was supposed to have been built 484 B.c. by Aulus Postumius, 
the Romans told a story of the intervention of these two gods, the 
protectors of soldiers and sailors, at a moment when the fortune 
of battle was against the Romans; and of the gratitude which 
prompted them to build the temple afterward. Of that temple 
three beautiful Corinthian columns are today standing.* 

Give all possible forms of sé, suis, ducis, dicis; auxilium, hos- 
tium, equum, pedem, militum; subitd, eddem, loco. 


569. Poston Horatius Cocles (§317) sdlus in ponte 
contra hostés pugnavit, et Mucius Scaevola (§354) in 
castris Etriisc6rum sé interritum praebuit, Porsena Tar- 
quinium relinquit et cum suis copils ex finibus Romanorum 
et Non diittius illi a Porsena auxilium datur. 

“Itaque Tarquinius auxilium 4 Mamilid, rege Latinorum, 
petit, et post paucos annos bellum inter Romanos et 
Latinos geritur.! "Consuls cum magnis coplis peditum et 
equitum in Latinos mittuntur '|et cum hostibus pugnant, 

(Atrox’ erat illud proelium, (quod ira Romanorum 
magna erat et quod ducés ipsi suds cOnsilid exemploque 
juvabant.) Fortuna pugnae diti dubia erat. Tandem duo 


~equités incogniti inter Romanos vidébantur. Albis equis 


* For a more complete account of the battle of Lake Regillus and the inter- 
vention of the Twin Gods, read one of the following references : 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 78-81. 
MacauLay. Lays of Ancient Rome: ‘‘The Battle of Lake Regillus.” 
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vehebantur ! et Roman6s in hostés diicébant. Propter sub- 
sidium horum equitum fortiina pugnae non’ jam adversa 
erat. Mox saliis ab hostibus fuga petébatur.? 

Interim in urbe magnus est terror civium.? Subitd duo 
equités incogniti in foro apparent. Arma in fonte lavant, 
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victOriam civibus nuntiant ; tum ex ford vehuntur.! Num- 
quam iterum in illo loco 4 Romanis videntur. 

“Ego duds equités agnosco,” dicit Aulus. “Illi sunt 
fratrés Castor et Pollix,4 amici militum nautarumque. 
Illis gratias agere débémus.”’ Verba eius audiuntur! et 
probantur. | Itaque post triumphum templum Castoris et 
Polliicis in memoriam pugnae 4 civibus vovétur. 
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570. Notes 


1. You will have no 
difficulty in recogniz- 
ing passive forms of 
the third and fourth 
conjugations. Geritur, 
for example, is formed 
by substituting the fa- 
miliar passive personal 
ending -tur for the ac- 
tive ending in gerit. 

2. Atrox, fierce; it is 
a predicate adjective. 
Give a derivative. 

3. What is the case 
of civium? With what 
nouns of the third de- 
clension does it belong? 

4. The names Castor 
and Pollux were often 


used in ejaculations. 
Three columns of the temple of Castor and js aa eee: 
Pollux are still standing in the Roman Forum Since they were twin 


gods, they were some- 
times called Gemini, ‘“‘the Twins.”” From this name Gemini 
is derived our slang expression ‘‘O jiminy!”’ 


TEMPLE OF CASTOR AND POLLUX 


? 


571. Present and Past Progressive (Imperfect) Pas- 
sive Indicative of the Third and Fourth Conjugations 


Examine the present passive tenses of diicd and audio, 
which you will find in the Appendix (page 21), and note 
everything which will assist you to learn them.* 


* TO THE TEACHER. The points mentioned may be developed as a class 
exercise from a study of the forms in the Appendix. 
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You should have noted the following points : 


1. The present passive of dicd may be formed from the present 
active by substituting the passive personal endings for the active, 
except that in the second singular the stem vowel -e is preserved. 

2. The present passive of audid may be formed by substituting 


. the passive personal endings for those of the corresponding active 


tense, except that i is long in the third singular. 
3. The present passive tenses of diicd and audio resemble each 
other except in the second singular and in the quantity of i. 


What must be the passive of dicébam and audiébam? 
Conjugate these tenses. Consult the Appendix, page 21. 


572. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
pons, pontis (-ium), ™. pontoon bridge 
relinqué, -ere, reliqui, relinquish leave, abandon 
relictus 
pedes, peditis, 7. pedestrian foot soldier 
eques, equitis, m. equus horseman 
/ pugna, -ae, f. pugno (Meaning ?) 
dubius, -a, -um dubious, dubium (Meaning ?) 
' -veho, -ere, vexi, vectus vehicle carry 
‘ salis, salttis, f. salutary health, safety 
terror, terroris, ™. lerred (Meaning ?) 
fons, fontis (-ium), 7. font (Meaning ?) 
lavo, -are, -avi, -atus lave wash 
agnosco, -ere, agnovi, recognize 
agnitus 
573. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words : 


a. Because of the marshes the climate was not very salubrious. 
b. Floating derelicts are dangerous to navigation. 

c. He was filled with an inordinate desire for riches. 

d. The shores are laved by the waters of the lake. 
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2. Dicere, to speak, say, has important derivatives. To 
predict is to say something beforehand, to foretell. To con- 
tradict is to speak against, to gainsay. Dzction meant origi- 
nally a speaking ; now it means the kind of words chosen to 
express an idea. A dictionary is a book containing the words 
of a language. An edict is a statement or utterance made by a 
public official. Verdict is from véré dictum, truly said, and 
suggests what the decision of a jury ought to be. An addict 
was originally one whom a court had declared to belong to 
somebody as aslave. An interdict is an utterance that comes 
between a man and the doing of something. A dictator is a 
man whose say-so settles things. 

3. Observe that predict and foretell are heteronyms, that is, 
words from Latin and Anglo-Saxon which exactly corre- 
spond in their formation and meaning. Gaznsay is from 
against and say, and hence corresponds to contradict. 


Drill and Review 
574. Decline hic eques RGmanus, saliis tua, and péns longus. 


575. Give the tense sign of the future of the first conjuga- 
tion, and conjugate vocé in the future indicative, active and 
passive. 


576. Write out the conjugation of portd, vided, mitts, and 
audid in the present active indicative. Point out the differ- 
ences or similarities of the conjugations in the retention or 
change of the stem vowel and in its quantity. 


577. Give the principal parts and the three stems of agé, 
relinquo, veh6é, and venido. 
578. State the person, number, tense, and meaning of 


relinquébatur audiris dicunt petebat 
vehitur erit erunt ducébatur 
mittimur petebamur agunt petébantur 
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579. Write in Latin: 


1. He is carried on a horse. 2. They are led by friends. ,3. The 
same (thing) i is done by them. 4. That captive was being abandoned 
by, the enemy. 5. Your words are heard by us. 6. Wars were 
being ¢arried on by those tribes. 


Then change the verb of each sentence to the opposite voice 
and express the sentence in Latin. 


580. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quis in ponte contra hostés pugnabat ? 

2. Quis scribam régis Porsenae necavit ? 

3. Quem Porsena relinquit ? 

4. Unde deinde Tarquinius auxilium petit ? 

5. Quod in loco Romani cum Latinis pugnant ? 
6. Cur erat proelium atrOx ? 

7. Qui erant equités incogniti? 


581. Give the meanings of the following groups of related 


words : 
fuga timeére senex 
fugere timor senectus 
fugare timidus senatus 


senator 

582. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Illo tempore bellum cum Poenis @ Romanis gerebatur. 
2. Régulus cum equitibus et peditibus 7 Africam mittitur. 
3. Primo ab ed bellum cum fortuna agebatur. 4. Postquam 
urbs 4 Graecis igni déléta est, Troja a Trojanis relinqué- 
batur. Pater Aenéae a filid suo ex urbe vehebatur et salts 
ab eis petébatur. Eo tempore auxilium eis a deis datum 
est. 5. In viis urbium antiquarum erant multi fontés. 
Incolae ex ezs fontibus in domicilia sua aquam portabant. 
Aqua a montibus (mountains) in urbem aquaeductibus 
dicébatur. 6. In ed flumine erat pons. Subsidium trams 
flumen ad nostrds ponte mittebatur. 


THE ROMANS ATTACK A GALLIC TOWN 


LESSON 56 
THE CAPTURE OF A GALLIC TOWN (1) 


As you read the passages set for translation in this lesson and in 
the succeeding lesson, and as you look at the illustrations, you may 
be interested in comparing the Roman methods with those used 
in attacking a fortified town in modern times. 


583, Gaius Julius Caesar annos novem cum Gallis bel- 
lum gerébat’ ‘et agros edrum vastabat.’ In his bellis Caesar 
multa oppida Gallorum expugnavit. “‘Qud modo,” pueri 
Americani rogant, ‘‘Caesar et milités eius oppida hostium 
oppugnabant? Oppugnabantne eddem modo (quo (as) 
milités hodié oppugnant? ? 


' Oppida Gallorum in locis et natura et arte miinitis ! sita 
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erant) Interdum oppidum in ‘colle situm erat ;) interdum 
flimen altum et latum prope unum latus oppidi fluébat 
et huic lateri praesidium dabat. Semper’circum oppidum 
erat murus altus.? (Necesse erat Romanos aut hunc mtrum 
scandere aut portas et murum. rumpere, 

Mos erat Gallorum, si R6manae legionés copias edrum 
premébant; cédere et intra muros oppidi properare, ubi sé 
défendere in animo habébant. Jam copia cibi et frumenti 
in oppidum portata erat et satis telorum * paratum erat. 

Gane jubebant portas claudi et oppidanos in oppid6 
manére,) Armati viri in summ6 miiro stabant et R6mands 
exspectabant. 

Interim Romani appropinquant. Exploratorés eorum 
oppidum spectant et Caesari nuntiant: “‘Ilud oppidum 
celeriter non expugnabitur ; nam altus est murus et portae 
clauduntur. Neque facile‘ erit ill6s murds délére. Necesse 
erit oppidum primum obsidére.’”’ Romani igitur castra et 
impedimenta non procul ab oppido statuunt et hostés 
obsidére parant. 


584. Notes 


1. Manitis, fortified; a perfect passive participle modifying 
locis, and itself modified by ablatives of means. A naturally 
strong site for a town was selected; and then this site was 
strengthened by artificial defenses, such as walls and 
ditches. 

2. Often the wall was twenty or thirty feet high. 

3. Satis télorum, sufficient weapons (lit. sufficient of 
weapons). Satis, here used as a substantive, is neuter gender. 

4. Facile, easy; a predicate adjective here. It is neuter 
gender because the subject of erit, an infinitive, is neuter. 
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585. The Object Infinitive 


Translate Jubébant portas claudi. Here portds is the sub- 
ject of the present passive infinitive claudi, and the group is 
the object of jubébant, telling what they ordered. Observe 
that portds is in the accusative case, like him in “I ordered 
him to go.” 

Translate Pueréds in Tiberim mitti jussit. What word in 
this sentence is used in the same way as portas? What word 
has the same form and use as claudi? 

Learn the following statement : 


The infinitive with a subject in the accusative case may be used 
as object. This is called an object infinitive. 


586. Form of the Present Passive Infinitive 


The present passive infinitives of the four conjugations 
end respectively in -ari, -6ri, -i, and -iri: as, vocari, to be 
called; monéri, to be warned; dici, to be led; audiri, to be 
heard. Note that each one is formed by changing final -e of 
the present active infinitive to -i, except in the third conjuga- 
tion, where -er- is dropped : as, agere, to drive, agi, to be driven ; 
claudere, to close, claudi, to be closed. 

Review the present active infinitives and the present 
passive infinitives of the model verbs (Appendix, page 25). 


587. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
ars, artis (-ium), f. art (Meaning ?) 
collis, collis (-ium), m. hill 
latus, lateris, 7. lateral side 
flud, -ere, flixi, flixus confluence flow 
scando, -ere ascend climb 


rumpo, -ere, rupi, ruptus disrupt break, destroy 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
premo, -ere, pressi, press ° press, press hard, overwhelm 
pressus 
céd6, -ere, cessi, cessus proceed move, yield, retreat 
défend6, -ere, défendi, defend (Meaning ?) 
. deéfénsus 
satis, 7ndecl. adj. and satisfy enough, sufficient 
adv. 
claudd, -ere, clausi, exclude close 
clausus 
oppidanus, -i, ™. oppidum  townsman 
statuo, -ere, statul, sta- set up, place 
tutus 
588. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The mansion in which he lived indicated affluence. 

b. A motion to adjourn takes preced’ence over any other. 

c. The dispute almost disrupted the society. 

d. In refusing the presidency for a third term Washington estab- 
lished a prec’edent which has been followed ever since. 

e. The shortness of time precluded further discussion. 

f. After many years of public life he now lives in seclusion. 

g. The plans for the new university transcended all expectations. 


2. Explain on the basis of their derivation the meaning of 
the italicized words in the following phrases : 


“the refluent tide va fluent speaker 
superfluous words an influx of foreigners 
collateral reading the confluence of two rivers 
an incorruptible character an expressive gesture 
restitution of property a condescending manner 
business depression excessive expense 


an irrepressible joker an exclusive society 


LESSON 57 
THE CAPTURE OF A GALLIC TOWN (2) 


589. Una in parte aditus ad muros facilis! est. Hic locus 
idoneus oppugnationi vidétur.2, Hic primum materia ex 
silvis comportatur. Haec materia satis ? magnum spatium 
a muris locatur. Tum turrés,‘ testudinés,’ et plutei ° a mi- 
litibus aedificantur. 

(Turrés sex vel septem tabulas (storzes) habent ; a summa 
tabula milités ad murum ponte vadere spérant. ) Sub 
testiidinibus milités ad murum sine periculd appropinqua- 
bunt. Post pluteds tormenta * administrabuntur. 

(Dum milités cum diligentia laborant, oppidani qui in 
miiris stant rident. ‘‘Qud modd, Romani,” clamant, ‘‘illas 
turrés magnas movére speratis ?”’ 

Dénique signum militibus datur. Turrés et testidinés 
et plutel ad murum rotis volvuntur. Post pluteds tor- 
menta statuuntur. Arietés* ad mtrum trahuntur. Nunc 
turrés prope murum stant. Nunc arietés mtrum et portam 
tangunt. Nunc multi lapidés et pila et sagittae ex tor- 
mentis mittuntur. Nunc milités a summa turri® téla in 
oppidanos mittunt. Nunc arietés ad murum et portas 
aguntur. Oppidani quoque fortiter pugnant. Dé muro 
saxa et ignem in capita ROmanorum fundunt. 

Tandem pars muri cadit. Statim milités sub scitis ” in 


eam partem currunt. Scalas portant. His scalis mirum 
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scandunt. \Frastra hostés Romanos impedire temptant 
( Alia (another) in parte porta ariete frangitur, Milités viam 
latam per miros habent. Intrant et oppidanos fugant. 


590. Notes 


1. Aditus facilis, an easy approach. 

2. The passive of vided sometimes means seem. 

3. Satis, an adverb, modifies magnum. 

4, Large movable towers (turrés) were built out of reach 
of missiles sent from the enemy’s walls. They had several 
stories, and were high 
enough to come at least 
to the height of the 
wallofthe town. When 
the assault began, the 
towers were moved 
near the walls, while 

CESS the occupants threw 
SCORPIO spears at the defenders 
of the town. 

5. The testiidinés were wooden sheds, stoutly made, to be 
moved toward the walls and to protect the soldiers beneath 
them against whatever was 
thrown down from the 
walls. 

6. The pluteus was a 
large standing shield that 
could be moved ahead as 
the Romans advanced in 
the attack. = 

7. The tormenta were the CATAPULTA 
artillery of the Romans. 

They consisted of catapultae, which shot large arrows in a 
nearly horizontal direction; ballistae, which threw great 
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stones in the way that a modern mortar throws its missile; 
and scorpidnés, which shot arrows in the manner of a medi- 
eval crossbow. The range of some of these engines was a 
thousand feet. 

8. The ariés was a 
battering-ram used to 
break down the ma- 
sonry of walls. It was 
a long beam, with a 
mass of metal at the 
end, suspended under 
a testudo or in the 
lowest story of a tower. = 
It could be swung for- BALLISTA 
cibly against a wall. 

9. Summa turri, the top of the tower. Turri is ablative. 

10. The soldiers placed their shields above their heads for 
protection as they ran forward. 


591. Vocabulary 

NEw WORD RELATED WORD MEANING 
oppugnati6, -dnis, f. oppugno (Meaning ?) 
materia, -ae, f. material timber, lumber 
comport6, -are, -avi, -atus con + porto (Meaning ?) 
turris, turris (-ium), f. turret tower 
vado. -ere evade go, walk 
administr6, -are, -avi, -atus administer manage, work 
volv6, -ere, volvi, volitus revolve roll 
ariés, arietis, 7. ram, battering-ram 
trahé, -ere, traxi, tractus tractor (Meaning ?) 
tango, -ere, tetigi, tactus tangent touch 
sagitta, -ae, f. arrow 
lapis, lapidis, m. stone 


fundo, -ere, fuidi, fisus transfusion pour 
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New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

cad6, -ere, cecidi, casus fall 
curro, -ere, cucurri, cursus current Tun 
scalae, -arum, f. plur. ladder, ladders 
impedi6, -ire, impedivi, impede (Meaning ?) 

impeditus 
frango, -ere, frégi, fractus fracture break 

592. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The room was filled with the pervasive odor of ether. 
b. The building had an elevator and an escalator. 
c. The boy was punished for his zzfraction of the rules. 
d. The exhibition showed the evolution of the locomotive from 
the earliest form to the present. 
e. The western sky was suffused with gorgeous colors. 
f. He kept at his work in spite of many distracting incidents. 
g. Fulton’s first steamboat was the precursor of the ocean liner. 
h. The child proved very obstinate and refractory. 
1. A full retraction of the offensive remarks was demanded. 
j. To these direct questions he gave only evasive replies. 
k. Metals contract in cold weather. 
1. His welcome was cordial and even effusive. 
m. His estimate of the value of the business included not only all 
tangible property but such intangible items as good will. 
n. This point is quite zmmaterial to the discussion. 
. The most valuable manuscripts were preserved intact. 
. A spirit of optimism pervaded the meeting. 
. After a protracted discussion, a decision was finally reached. 
. A heavy responsibility devolved upon him. 
. His election as captain infused a new spirit into the team. 
t. The belief in witchcraft was once widely diffused. 


nHnArQDVDS 


2. Explain fraction, subtrahend, and equilateral. 
3. Form all the derivatives you can from currere, fo run. 
Use the prefixes con-, ex-, in-, ob-, pre-, re-, and sub-. 
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Drill and Review 


593. Distinguish carefully between the words in the fol- 
lowing groups: 


aqua moneo cur mos reliquus undique 
equus moveo cura mors relinquo usque 
eques maneo curo mora relictus umquam 
aequus numquam 
nusquam 


594. Complete, by using a present and then a past pro- 
gressive tense: 


1. Carri rotis volv4 4, Aqua a servis fund—. 
2. Saxa per vias trah—. 5. Hostés flimine imped+, 
3. Equi a pueris tang—. 6. Sagittae frang—-. 


595. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Quo vadis? Quo curris? Noli cadere! 2. Illi carri 
equis validis trahuntur. 3. Puer: laeti ex lado in agros 
currébant. 4. Flumina ex collibus in Oceanum fluunt. 
5. Ducés Romani in primis Ordinibus cum suis militibus 
pugnabant. 6. Hostés dé muro lapidés fundebant; sed 
hi lapidés propter téstudinés nostros non tangebant. 
7. Nostri premébantur et multi cadébant; sed non cede- 
bant. 8. Milités, (quod armis praedaque impediébantur, 
celeriter non currébant. 9. Captivi miseri ad principem 
trahébantur. Féminae lacrimas fundébant. 10. Magnae 
undae ad Oram sé volvunt. 11. Romani miuros illius 
oppidi scalis scandere et arietibus frangere temptant, sed 
frustra. 12. Materiam comportari jubebit. 


LESSON 58 
THE AMBITION OF PYRRHUS 


Pyrrhus, who was a cousin of Alexander the Great, may have 
aimed to do in the West what Alexander had done in the East. How 
Cineas, the minister and agent of Pyrrhus, regarded his master’s 
ambitious plans is related in the following story.* 

Give all possible forms of sibi, clari, hic, hic, quid, id; annis, 
habébis; mi, si, sé; ducés, habés; magnam, mortem. 


_ 596. Antiquis temporibus trés hominés sibi imperium 
désideraverunt. Alexander Magnus et Hannibal et Caesar, 
qui! inter clards virds semper numerabuntur, imperium non 
solum désideravérunt sed etiam occupavérunt. Alexander 
magnam partem orbis terrarum superavit ; tamen juvenis 
mortuus est (he died). Caesar et Hannibal clari ducés 
fuérunt; ille? a Brito et Cassid necatus est; hic? sibi 
mortem venéno paravit. Quis horum ducum quiéti et 
otio sé dedit ? 

Pyrrhus quoque imperium désideravit. Cineas, fidus 
familiaris eius, saepe cOnsilia et cupiditatem régis neque 
laudabat neque probabat. Sed friistra cOonsilia régis flec- 
tere temptabat. 

Olim in sermone Pyrrhus forte dicébat, ‘‘Paucis annis 
Italiam totam vincam.” 3 

* The story of Pyrrhus is told in the following books : 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 115-121. 


TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 59-60. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 115-124. 
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Cineas risit. ‘“Si RoOmands vincés,’’‘ rogavit, “quid 
agere in animo tum habébis, 6 réx?”’ 

“Ttaliae > vicina est Sicilia,” inquit Pyrrhus, ‘‘nec dif- 
ficile erit ® eam armis et navibus occupare.”’ 

Tunc’ Cineas: “‘Si Sicilia vincétur,‘ quid posted agés?”’ 

Rex, qui mentem Cineae nondum perspiciébat, ain 
Africam,” -inquit;- “cdopias | 
meas ducam ‘ et illam terram 
belld vincam.)’ 

Cui’ ille®: “Quid deinde, 
Grex?” 

‘YTum dénique, Cineas,” 
inquit Pyrrhus, ‘nds quiéti 
et 6tid dabimus.Y 

eC eleriter Cinéas respondit: 
“At cir nunc té quiéti et 
Otis ndn das?) Quid té im- 
pediet‘? Praebébuntne tibi 
Otium novae terrae?” 

Neque Siciliam neque Africam Pyrrhus superavit.< Post 
paucOds annos a Romanis ipse superatus est et.in Graeciam 
properavit. ) Ibi ictu' ° lapidis necatus est. (Sine dubid sé 
quiéti et dtid numquam dedit. ) 


JULIUS CAESAR 


597. Notes 


1. What kind of pronoun is qui in this sentence ? 

2. Ille, the former; hic, the latter. The demonstratives are 
here used to emphasize a contrast. 

3. To what time does vincam refer? What is the sign of 
the future tense in the first and second conjugations? Vin- 
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cam is the future of the third conjugation. Observe that it 
does not have the tense sign -bi-. In what person is vincam ? 
4. To what time do vincés and vincétur refer? By com- 
paring these forms with vincam, you can see that the sign of 
the future in the third conjugation is -é- in the second and 
third persons singular and -a- in the first singular. The same 
is true of verbs of the fourth conjugation. 
5. What does Italiae tell in this sentence? Compare it 
with the same use of the case in ‘‘He is near (to) me.” 
6. Nec difficile erit, nor will it be difficult. 
7. Tunc is another form of tum, then. 
8. Cui, fo whom. What kind of pronoun is cui? 
9. Supply respondit. 
10. Icti, by a blow; ablative of the fourth declension. 


598. The Future Active and Passive Indicative of 
the Third and Fourth Conjugations 


This tense requires careful study and thorough mastery. 
Examine the future active tenses of dticd and audid, which 
follow, and note what will help you most in learning them. 


Singular Singular 
1. dtcam, J shall lead 1. audiam, J shall hear 
2. ducés, you will lead 2. audiés, vou will hear 
3. dicet, he will lead 3. audiet, he will hear 
Plural Plural 
1. diicémus, we shall lead 1. audiémus, we shall hear 
2. ducétis, you will lead 2. audiétis, you will hear 
3. ducent, they will lead 3. audient, they will hear 


You should have noted the following points: 


1. The future tense of the third and fourth conjugations is like 
the present tense of the second conjugation except in the first 
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singular. There is the same regular shortening of the vowel before 
the personal endings -t and -nt noted in other tenses. 
2. The personal ending of the first person is -m and not -o. 


Learn this tense as given above. Learn also the following 
statement : 


The tense sign of the future tense of the third and fourth con- 
jugations is -é-, changing to -a- in the first singular. 


You will need to look very sharply in your reading at all 
verbs containing -é- in the ending. If the verb belongs to 
the second conjugation, -é- indicates the present tense; but if 
the verb belongs to the third or fourth conjugation, -é- indi- 
cates the future tense. 

The passive of these tenses is formed by using the passive 
personal endings instead of the active. Form the future 
passive of diicé and audié, giving the meaning of each form. 
Then consult the model verbs, in the Appendix, page 22. 


at, con). 


599. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

orbis, orbis (-ium), m. orbit, orb circle 

juvenis, juvenis, m. juvenile young man 

venénum, -i, 7”. poison 

quiés, quiétis, f. quiet (Meaning ?) 

Otium, Oti, 7. leisure 

fidus, -a, -um fidelity (Meaning ?) 

cupiditas, cupiditatis, f. greed, desire 

flecto, -ere, flexi, flexus reflect turn, bend 

sermo, sermOnis, ™. sermon talk, conversation 
- totus, -a, -um total whole, all 

vinc6, -ere, vici, victus invincible conquer 

navis, navis (-ium), f. navy, navigo ship, boat 

méns, mentis (-ium), f. mental mind, purpose 


but, but yet 
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600. Stems of Nouns of the Third Declension in 


English 
LATIN NOUN DERIVATIVE GENITIVE SINGULAR 
géns gent-ile gentis 
tempus tempor-al temporis 
mos mor-al moris 
ordo ordin-ary ordinis 
pars part-ial partis 
mors mort-al mortis 
salts salut-ary salutis 
sermo sermon sermonis 
quiés quiet quiétis 
méns ment-al mentis 
lapis di-lapid-ate lapidis 
601. Application of Latin to Englisn 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He appeared completely rejuvenated by his vacation. 

b. The old house presented a very dilapidated appearance. 
c. His prices were exorbitant. 

d. His actions indicated that he was demented. 

e. He darted a venomous look at his opponent. 


2. Flectere, to turn, to bend, has several derivatives. An 
inflexible rule is one that cannot be broken or even bent. If 
a bullet is deflected from its course, it is turned aside. To 
reflect is to turn the mind back to something. To speak with 
proper inflection is to give the voice the right turn. 

3. Vincent, a proper name, is derived from vincé, I conquer, 
and means “‘conquering.”’ Victor is also used as a name. 

4. In spelling such words as temporal, ordinary, nomi- 
nate, capital, and radical, remember that the vowel in the 
middle of the word is always the same as in the original 
Latin stem. Explain the medial vowel in each of the above 
words. 
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Drill and Review * 


602. Decline dtium, haec navis longa, and méns. 


603. Conjugate habeé in the present active, and vincd and 
impedi6 in the present and future active. 


604. State the person, number, tense, voice, and meaning of 


vinco venis delebit relinquitis 
supero veniés dicimus agitis 
vincam audientur dicémus excedétis 
superabo audiuntur habémus mittar 
ducimur vincentur gerunt petitur 


605. Express in Latin: 


1. I shall not abandon them. 2. They will never abandon me. 
3. If you do not fight bravely, you will be conquered. 4. Ships 
will be sent to Sicily. 5. We shall be led across that river into the 
territory of the enemy. 6. The old man will be carried on a horse. 
7. Safety will be sought by the allies. 8. Men, you will seek food 
and water. 9. Your speech is heard. You are heard with pleasure. 


606. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Saepe sententiam ‘‘Meéns sana (sound) in corpore 
sano” audimus. 2. Aduléscentés gloriam, otium et quiétem 
senés petunt. 3. Per totum orbem terrarum verba illius 
principis audientur. 4. Si navés habebimus, non vincémur. 
5. Moenia urbium lapidibus aedificantur; facile tamen 
frangentur. 6. Rhénus (Rhine), notum flumen Germaniae, 
inter altas ripas fluit. 7. Offictum aduléscentium est 
sermonés senum cum cura audire. 8. Marce, quid hodieé 
agis? Quid heri agebas? Quid cras ages? 9. Tertia hora 
oppidum relinqués. Fortasse in carro veheris. 


* To THE TEACHER. Questions in Latin on the story, similar to those given 
in previous lessons, can readily be asked by the teacher when they are not pro- 
vided in the exercises. 


LESSON 59 
AN EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM ROME 


Gladiatorial contests were a favorite form of popular entertain- 
ment. They were given by certain officials, especially the aediles, 
who found in them a means of winning the approval of the pop- 
ulace in elections. Rival candidates tried to outdo one another in 
the number of pairs of gladiators contending and in the general 
expenditures for the shows.* : 

Give all possible forms of ipse, sine, undique, urbe; gaudium, 
civium, eum; pugnam, vincam, eam, jam; haec, poétae. 

607.\Heri ego et patruus meus in Circo Maximo ade- 
ramus, ubi spectacula ab imperatore dabantur.) Magna 
turba et virorum et mulierum undique in subselliis sede- 
bant. Imperator ipse aderat./ Maximum gaudium ani- 
mos spectatOrum occupavit; nam spectacula eius modi 
Romanos semper délectavérunt. | 

Primo certamen quadrigarum (page 141) vidimus. Id 
certamen mihi certé gratum erat. Forte neque auriga 
neque equus vulneratus est. Tandem finis huius certa- 
minis fuit et clarum signum tuba datum est. 

‘Statim in arénam intravérunt gladiatorés. Quam alti et 
validi viri! ‘‘Unde veniunt illi?”’ rogavi; et patruus re- 
spondit : “Sunt captivi ducti! ex Gallia et Britannia et in 
ludo gladiatorio exercitati.!| Ad mortem suam veniunt, 


* An account of gladiatorial combats may be found in one of the following 
books : 


Davis. A Day in Old Rome, pp. 389-406. 
JOHNSTON. Private Life of the Romans, pp. 243-264. 
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sed sine timore.” Interim ei ad eam partem Circi sé 
vertunt ubi imperator sedet dicuntque, ‘‘Morittiri? té 
salutamus.”’ Tum sine mora pugnant. 

Non omnes (all) gladiatorés eodem modo armantur. Alii® 
rete et tridentem habent (ali > galeam gerunt et scutum 


—_ 


| 
| 


a Ue 


A FIGHT IN THE ARENA 
A rétiarius (at the left) is fighting with a secttor 


et gladium portant.) Non procul a nobis tnus ex gladia- 
toribus adversarium réte implicare temptabat. Alter + 
primo réte vitabat, sed tandem implicatus. est. 
““Habet, habet,’”’ clamant hominés qui circum mé sedé- 
bant. Nam Romani semper dicunt ‘‘Habet”’ si gladiator 
victus est. ae super adversarium stat et signum 
imperatoris exspectat) Sed imperator propter clamorés 
populi pollicem non vertit) Vivus et laetus ex arena 
gladiator currit. . 
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608. Notes 


1. Exercitati, ‘rained. Ducti and exercitati are perfect pas- 
sive participles in the nominative case agreeing with the subject, 
captivi, and are themselves modified by adverbial phrases 
expressing place. This combination of ideas is very com- 
mon in Latin. The Romans had a regular training-place for 
gladiators (lidus gladiatorius). 

2. Moritiri, we who are about to die; moritiri is a future 
active participle modifying the subject of salitamus. Note 
the syllable -tir-. The contest began with a procession 
of the gladiators through the arena, in the course of which 
they passed before the magistrate giving the games, — or, 
in later days, the emperor, — whom they saluted with these 
words. 

3. Alii... alii, some ... others. Balancing words of this 
sort are frequent in Latin. What does et... et mean? 

4. Alter, the other. 


609. Place Ideas 


The following phrases occur in this lesson. State regarding 
each whether it expresses place to which (whither) or place 
where. State what preposition is used, what case is used, and 
whether or not the verb expresses motion. 


in lado gladiatorid in arenam 
in subselliis ad mortem suam 
in Circo Maximo ad eam partem 


Learn the following statements regarding place ideas : 


Place where is expressed by the ablative case with the preposi- 
tion in. The verb does not express motion. 

Place to which or whither is expressed by the accusative case with 
the prepositions ad or in. The verb expresses motion. 


Norte. A verb not expressing motion may be called ‘ta verb of rest.” 
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THE COLOSSEUM TODAY 


In this amphitheater many gladiatorial combats took place. Observe that there 
were galleries beneath the arena 


The difference between ad and in with the accusative, and 
between the two cases with in, is illustrated by the accom- 
panying diagram. 


Toward but not into: ad with acc. 
Sa ee eee EE EEE SS 


Rest in: in 
Toward and into: in with acc. with abl. 
610. Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WorRD MEANING 
imperator, -Oris, ™. emperor commander, emperor 
mulier, mulieris, f. woman 
certamen, -inis, 7. contest 


tuba, -ae, f. tuba trumpet 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD _ MEANING 
gladiator, -dris, m. gladiator, gladius (Meaning ?) 
verto, -ere, verti, versus invert turn 
réte, rétis, 2.420.) net 
tridéns, tridentis, 7. trident (Meaning ?) 
adversarius, -ri, m. adversary (Meaning ?) 
implic6, -are, -avi, -atus implicate entangle 
victor, victoris, ™. vincd (Meaning ?) 
clamor, clamoris, ™. clamor, clamo (Meaning ?) 
pollex, pollicis, 1. thumb 
vivus, -a, -um revive (Meaning ?) 

611. Application of Latin to English 


. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


1 

a. He did not understand all the implications of what he said. 
b. He assumed at once a belligerent attitude. 

c. Abuse and contumely were heaped upon him. 

d. Nations are considering the problems of disarmament. 


2. Venire, to come, 1s important tor English. The advent 
of spring is its ‘“‘coming to,” or arrival. When an assembly 
convenes it comes together. A convention is a coming to- 
gether. An event is literally something that comes out, then 
an occurrence. To intervene in a quarrel is to come between 
the contestants. To contravene a law is to go contrary to it. 
An inventor is one who comes upon or discovers something. 
To prevent meant originally to arrive first, then to get ahead 
of someone else and, hence, to stop him. Revenue is that 
which comes back from an investment, income. 

3. Give the Anglo-Saxon heteronym of event. 

4. The difference in meaning between alius, another, and 
alter, the other (of two), is reflected in the English derivatives 
of these words. There may be any number of alien nations; 
aman may have any number of aliases. For these words are 
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derived from alius, another. But a choice of alternatives as 
to a course of action to follow involves one or the other of 
two. It is, for example, incorrect to say ‘‘There are three 
alternative courses of action,” for ‘“‘alternatives” can in 
strictness be used regarding only two choices. The expression 
‘the other alternative” is redundant, because“‘alternative”’ 
means the other choice, and ‘“‘the other”? repeats the idea 
unnecessarily. When something occurs on alternate days it 
occurs every second day. 


Drill and Review 


612. Decline imperator noster and victor ipse. 

613. Conjugate vertd in the present and future indicative, 
active and passive. 

614. Remembering that both in Latin and in English the 
manner of an action may be expressed either by a phrase or 
by an adverb (as, with speed, or speedily), write in Latin: 


1. He will lead the legions bravely (fortitido). 2. They will act 
courageously. 3. You were speaking with great care. 4. She speaks 
eloquently. 5.I shall come to your house with great pleasure. 
6. This war will be waged zealously. 7. You will conquer glori- 
‘ously. 8. The aged man was talking very wisely. 

615. Answer in Latin: 


1. Ubi spectacula ROmana dabantur? 

2. Car Romani pugnas gladiatorum cum gaudio spectavérunt ? 

3. Unde veniébant gladiatorés ? 

616. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Roma caput orbis terrarum appellata est. 2. Nihil eds 
délectabit. 3. Victor nunc otid sé dabit. 4. Duos gladia- 
torés in aréna vidi; imperatorem salutabant. 5. Legatum 
frustra petés: non jam in castris adest. 6. Bellum ipsum ab 
nobis non laudatur, sed victOrés in bello semper laudantur. 
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PERSEUS ESCAPES DEATH 

The story of Perseus will continue for several lessons. It will 
assist you to understand the Latin if you will get first a general 
knowledge of the whole story.* (EMA 

Give all the possible forms of haec, hoc; erating: potestas; tégis, 
dicis, régés, dicés; monéris, dicéris, diiceris ; mare, matre, ille. 

617. Haec narrantur a postis » de Persed. ‘Perseus filius 
erat Jovis,” régis hominum et deorum. Mater eius Danae, 
avus Acrisius appellabatur. Acfisius cupiébat ? Perseum 
nepotem suum interficere ; nam propter oraculum puerum 
timébat. Oraculum eum ita monuerat: ‘A tud nepdte 
interficiéris.”’ e 

Capit igitur Perseum adhic infantem et cum matre in 
arca inclidit. Tum arcam ipsam in mare jacit. Danaé, 
mater Pérsel, magnopere terretur; tempestas enim mare 
turbat. “Quid faciam?” clamat. ‘‘Nusquam salitem 
perspicio.( Mox mors finem miserae vitae faciet.” ””) Perseus 
autem in sini ‘ matris dormit. 

( Juppiter tamen haec videt/ et filium suum servare con- 
ait )\Tranquillum igitur facit mare et arcam ad in- 
sulam Seriphum diicit. \ ) Huius insulae Polydectés tum réx 


* The story of Perseus may be found in the following books: 
HAWTHORNE. Wonder-Book: “‘The Gorgon’s Head,” pp. 8-32. 
GAYLEY. Classic Myths, pp. 224-231. 

GUERBER. Myths of Greece and Rome, pp. 240-249. 
TaATLOcK. Greek and Roman Mythology, pp. 199-209. 
SABIN. Classical Myths that live Today. 
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erat. (Postquam arca ad litus vénit, Danaé in aréna quié- 
tem capit, ‘Hic post breve* tempus a piscatore Perseus 
et mater reperiuntur et ad aedés regis Polydectis diicuntur.) 


DANAE AND PERSEUS ARE FOUND BY A FISHERMAN 


‘ Tle matrem_et_puerum benigné excipit/ et els sedem 
tutam in finibus suis dat.) Danaé hoc donum libenter 
accipit et pro tanto beneficio régi gratias agit.\ 


618. Notes 


1. Our knowledge of stories of ancient mythology comes 
from the poetry of Greece and Rome. 

2. Jovis is genitive singular of Juppiter. 

3. Some verbs of the third conjugation end in -i6: as, 
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cupid, facid, capid, and jacio. You should easily recognize 
the forms of these words occurring in this lesson. 

A, Sint, arms (lit. bosom); ablative singular of the fourth 
declension. 

5. Breve, short; an adjective of the third declension. 


619. Verbs of the Third Conjugation ending in -io 


The first principal part of verbs of the four conjugations 
ends respectively in -6, -e6, -6, and-id: as, vocé, habed, diicé, 
audid. There is, however, a small but important group of 
verbs of the third conjugation ending in -i6, and a few special 
points about them should be learned. 

The three verbs of this class which most frequently occur 
are capid, facid, and jacio. They end in -id, but their present 
active infinitives are capere, facere, and jacere, showing that 
they belong to the third conjugation and not to the fourth. 
Examine the present tense of capid, ditc6, and audid, and 
note the differences : 


capio, I take, am taking diicé audid 
capis, you take, are taking dicis audis 
capit, he takes, is taking dicit audit 
capimus, we take, are taking dticimus audimus 
capitis, you take, are taking dicitis auditis 
capiunt, ‘hey take, are taking dticunt audiunt 


Observe that capié differs from diicd in having i in the 
first singular and third plural, but that otherwise it is identi- 
cal with it. Observe that capié differs from audié in having 
short i throughout, but that otherwise it is identical with it. 
Learn these inflections thoroughly. 

The past progressive (imperfect) and future active of 
capio, faci, and jacid are conjugated like the same tenses of 
audio. Learn the principal parts, synopsis, and conjugation 
of capid as given in the Appendix, pages 20-22. 
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620. 


NEw WorD 
cupio, cupere, cupivi, 
cupitus 
nepos, nepdotis, 7. 
interficid, interficere, 
interféci, interfectus 
capio, -ere, cépi, captus 
adhic, adv. 


infans, -antis (-ium), 7. 


arca, -ae, f. 

includd, incladere, in- 
clusi, inclisus 

jaci6, jacere, jéci, jactus 

tempestas, -atis, f. 

mare, maris, 7.yvwi™ 

facid, -ere, féci, factus 

perspicio, perspicere, 
perspexi, perspectus 

dormi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus 

constitu6, constituere, 
constitui, constititus 

litus, litoris, 7. 

piscator, piscatoris, m. 

reperiO, reperire, rep- 
peri, repertus 

benigné, adv. 

excipid, excipere, ex- 
cépi, exceptus 

sédés, sédis, f. 

accipio, accipere, 
accépi, acceptus 

tantus, -a, -um 


beneficium, benefi’ci, 7. 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 
cupiditas 


capture 


infant 
ark 
include 


eject 
tempest 
marine 
manufacture 
specto 


dormitory 
constitute 


benign 
ex + capio 


seded 
accept, ad + capio 


beneficial 
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MEANING 
wish, desire 


grandson 
kill 


take 

still, to this time 
(Meaning ?) 
box, chest 

shut in, confine 


(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
make 

see, perceive 


sleep 
determine 


shore 
fisherman 


find 


kindly 
receive 


dwelling-place 
(Meaning ?) 


so great 
kindness 
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621. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The seeds lay dormant throughout the winter. 

b. He was overwhelmed by the rain of missiles. 

c. His actions were tantamount to a confession of guilt. 

d. The littoral rights of the United States and Canada are pro- 
tected by treaties. 

e. In the midst of the excitement he remained imperturbable. 


2. Jacere, to throw, cast, has numerous descendants. To 
eject a person is to throw him out. To reyect an offer is to 
throw or cast it back. To conjecture is to throw things 
together mentally, to make a guess; as we say, “to put 
two and two together.”’ A projectile is something thrown 
forward. Explain prozector. An objection to a proposal is 
something thrown against it. To inject antitoxin into the 
blood is to thrust it in. The trayectory of a cannon ball is 
the curve it describes when thrown across space. An ejacu- 
lation is a remark thrown out by a sudden impulse. To be 
subjected to punishment is to be thrown or put under it. 

3. Explain the suffixes found in captor, infancy, constitution, 
victor, and version. 

4. Give the Latin plurals of the following nouns of the third 
declension, pronouncing them as English words: 

apex index axis 
appendix vertex basis 


Drill and Review 
622. Decline illud litus vicinum. 


623. Write in parallel columns the present and future 
active indicative of gerd, facid, and reperid, and point out the 
similarities and differences of their conjugation. 


624. Review the personal endings of the perfect active. 
Conjugate the perfect indicative active of the model verbs. 
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625. State the person, number, tense, voice, and meaning of 


jaciés jacitur jacimus excipiébamur 
monés jaciémus jaciunt cupiétis 
jaceris monemus dormis monétis 


626. Translate the italicized phrases: 


1. Boys are coming out of yonder school. 2. Wesent them away from 
ihe school. 3. They came from the villa to the sea. 4. Soon they will go 
anto the water. 5. Send men to the town. 6. Seek aid from your allies. 


627. Answer in Latin: 


1. Cuius filius erat Perseus? 
2. Cur Acrisius Perseum interficere cupiébat ? 
3. Quo modo avus nepotem suum interficere temptabat ? 


628. Read and give the general thought of each paragraph: 


Poétae antiqui nobis fabulas multas et notas narra- 
verunt. Inter has maximé nota est fabula dé Perseo. 

Perseus infans avo non gratus erat. Oraculum enim 
avum Persei his verbis monuerat: ‘‘Tuus nepos té inter- 
ficiet.”” Hoc oraculum avum magnopere terruerat. Itaque 
propter timorem Perseum interficere in animo habébat. 
Sed quo modo eum interficiet ? 

Tandem hoc consilium in mentem avi venit: Perseum 
et matrem capere et in arca claudere et in mare altum 
jacere. Sibi dicit, ‘““Si Danaé et Perseus capientur et in 
mare jacientur, certé submergentur (will be drowned).” 

Sed réx hominum dedrumque factum avi vidit et filium 
servare constituit ; nam Perseus, ut poétae nobis narrant, 
filius Jovis erat. Celeriter Juppiter Perseum et matrem 
trans mare tranquillum transportat, ubi sédés tuta illis 
datur. Danaé régi insulae gratias dat. 


629. Review Word List 10, in the Appendix, page 8. 
dec an 5 2 (o ( fr , 


UX Ue 


PERSEUS FLIES TO THE LAND OF MEDUSA 


LESSON 61 
PERSEUS IS SENT TO GET THE HEAD OF MEDUSA* 


Tell the story of Perseus as thus far related. 

Give all the possible forms of diicitur, igitur, monétur, dicétur ; 
haec, hanc, hoc, hoc, his; cénsilium, Perseum, hominum, civium. 

630. Perseus igitur multOs annds in régnd Polydectis 
habitabat, et cum matre vitam laetam agebat.//At Poly- 
dectés Danaén magnopere amabat, atque eam in matri- 
monium diicere cupiébat) (Hoc tamen consilium Persed 
non gratum erat. Polydectes igitur Perseum_ex régnd- 
mittere constituit.1 Tum aduléscentem ad sé vocavit et 


* For a description of Medusa see Gayley’s “‘Classic Myths,”’ p. 208. 
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haec dixit!: ‘‘Turpe * est hanc ignavam vitam agere j tu 
aduléscéns es. Quo wtsque (How long) in meéo régno 
manebis? Tempus est arma capere et virtutem praestare. 
Hinc propera, et caput Medusae ad me reporta.”’ 

Perseus, ubi haec audivit, ex insula discessit/ et | (post- 
quam ad continentem vénit,) Medusam quaesivit, Diu 
frastra quaerébat; namque natiram loci ignorabat. 
Tandem Apollo et Minerva viam el. monstravérunt) 
Primum ad Graeas, sordrés Mediisae, vénit. Ab his’ 
talaria et galeam magicam accépit. Apolld autem et 
Minerva falcem et speculum dedérunt. Tum postquam 
talaria pedibus induit, in aera’ ascendit. (Dit per aera 
volabat ; tandem tamen ad eum locum vénit ubi Medusa 
cum céteris Gorgonibus habitabat. 


631. Notes 


1. This form is perfect indicative active of the third conjuga- 
tion. For the inflection of this tense of verbs of the third and 
fourth conjugations, which is like that of the first and second 
conjugations, see the Appendix, page 22. 

2. Turpe, a predicate adjective with est; zt 7s disgraceful. 

3. Aera is accusative singular of aér, which is irregular in 
that it has a Greek form for the accusative. 


632. Vocabulary 
NEw WorRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
matrim6nium, -moni, 7. matrimony (Meaning ?) 
praesto, -are, -stiti, -stitus prae+ sto excel, exhibit 
reporto, -are, -avi, -atus report bring back 
discéd6, -ere, -cessi, -cessus dis + cédo depart, withdraw 
continéns, -entis,-7. -/ continent (Meaning ?) 


quaero, -ere, -sivi, -situs inquire ask, seek 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 


namque, con. nam for 
talaria, -rium, 7. plur. winged sandals 
magicus, -a, -um magic (Meaning ?) 
falx, falcis, f. curved sword, sickle 
speculum, -i, 7. specto mirror 
pés, pedis, m. pedal foot 
indu6d, -ere, -i, -ttus put on 
aér, deris, . aérial air 
ascend6, -ere, -i,ascénsus ascend (Meaning ?) 
633. Place Ideas 


With reference to any particular place, you may imagine 
yourself as being there, going to 1t, or going away from it. The 
accompanying drawing will illustrate. 


2 ace a 
Place from which Place where Place to which 


ab or ex with the abl. in with the abl. ad or in with the acc. 


The following phrases occur in the Latin story of this 
lesson. State regarding each whether it expresses place where, 
whither (to which), or whence (from which). State also what 
preposition and what case are used, and whether the verb 
expresses motion or “‘rest.”’ 


in régno in meo régno ad Graeas 
ex régno ex Insula in aera 
ad sé ad continentem ad eum locum 


Learn the following statement : 


Place from which is expressed by the ablative case with the 
preposition ab (a) or ex (@). 
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The accompanying diagram illustrates the difference in the 
ideas expressed by ab and ex with the ablative. 


From, but not from the inside: ab, 4 


—> From the inside: ex, é 


634. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The commander sent in a requisition for additional supplies. 
b. The poor reception on the radio was due to a defective aérial. 
c. The transmitter is an essential part of the radio. 

d. The beauty of the scene transcends description. 

e. He is zndued with the spirit of justice. 


2. See how many English words you can find derived from 
mittere, fo send. Derivatives are formed from the first 
and last principal parts. 
Accordingly some de- 
rivatives will contain 
mit(t) and others miss. 
Use the prefixes ad-, 
com-, dis-, ex- (e-), in-, 
inter-, intro-, ob-, per-, 
prae-, praeter-, pro-, re-, A VOLCANO EMITS SMOKE 
sub-, trans-. Consult the 
dictionary. Either arrange them in a list in your notebcok 
or select some appropriate design. 

3. The interrogation mark (?) is a curious derivative of 
quaerere, to ask. It was the custom in reading a manu- 
script to write on the margin the word quaere regarding 
any doubtful point. It meant “Ask about this,’ “Look 
this up.””. It was abbreviated to qu., or q. This was often 
written hastily and gradually took the form ?, which we 
use today. 
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4, Observe in pronouncing aera that a and e do not forma 
diphthong, but that each vowel is pronounced separately. 
The same is true of the derivative aérial and of the related 
word aéroplane (pronounced a’ér-0). Avoid the common 
mispronunciation of the second syllable. 


Drill and Review 
635. Decline pés, virtis, mater, and sui. 


636. Review the perfect passive of the first and second 
conjugations (Appendix, page 23). 


637. Learn thoroughly the principal parts and the three 
stems of the following verbs, giving a derivative from the last 
principal part, if one exists. Consult the general vocabulary. 


ago dico peto cOnstitud 
cado duco premo tango 
cedo fluo quaero traho 
discedo frango relinquo vado 
excedo fundo rumpo venio 
claudo gero scando verto 
curro jacio ascendo vinco 
défendo mitto statuo volvo 


638. Conjugate ag6, jacid, and venié in the perfect active. 
639. State the person, number, tense, and meaning of 


dicit dicent dixi aget jacient jécisti 
dixit dixérunt diximus égimus jaciunt jacimus 
dicet dicétis égit agemus jécit jacis 
dicunt dixistis agit agimus jacit jéci 


640. How is the ¢o relation expressed in Latin when it is 
indirect object? when it is place to which? Write the following 
sentences in Latin: 


1. They ran to the river. 2. They announced the victory to the 
leader. 3. His brother and sister have departed to the villa. 
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4. They are sent to the city. 5. They ascend to the sky. 6. Books 
were given to me; they were sent to me. 7. They will hasten to 
the garden. 8. I said nothing to you. 


641. Learn thoroughly the meaning of the following related 
words : 


hic, here hinc, from this place 
hic, this adhtc, up to this time 
hic, to this place posthac, after this 


642. Read and translate: 


Perseus in régno Polydectis vitam laetam égit. In illo 
regno multos annos manserat. Tandem ex régn6 discessit, 
quod réx eum misit. Sine dubio Perseus excédere cupivit ; 
nam puer non jam erat. Praeterea virtitem praestare 
paratus erat. Rex ei dixit: “Cape arma. Virtutem 
praesta. Medusam quaere. Caput illius ad mé reporta.”’ 

Cum gaudio Perseus haec verba audivit; et sine mora 
sé armavit et discessit. Ad continentem navi venit, 
ubi Medusam diu frustra quaesivit. Tandem via a deis 
monstrata est et Perseus ad Graeas vénit. Illae eum 
benigné excépérunt et el talaria et galeam magicam 
dedérunt. Talaribus per aera Perseus volavit. Hoc modo 
dénique ad domicilium Medusae venit. 


PERSEUS ATTACKS MEDUSA 


LESSON 62 
PERSEUS KILLS MEDUSA 


Tell the story of Perseus as far as it has been related. 

Give all possible forms of hoc, héc, haec, hic; ira, arma, postea; 
periculd, Perseo; dei, igni, draculi, ei; hominés, ducés. 

643. Maxime difficile! erat Medtisam interficere atque 
caput eius abscidere. Hominés enim, si caput Gorgonis 
viderant, in saxum versi sunt.? Propter hanc causam 
Minerva speculum Perseo dederat. Ille igitur tergum 
vertit, et in speculum inspiciébat. /HOc modo in locum 


vénit ubi Mediisa dormiébat. Simul ac Mediisa reperta 
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est, Perseus caput eius s|falce sua \abscidit.: Céterae Gor- 
gones statim/& somn6 | excitatae “sunt et}ira ° '(commotae 
sunt. Arma rapuérunt et Perseum interficere cupiebant. 
Ille autem dum fugit, galeam magicam induit; et ubi hoc 
feécit, non diutius a ab eis \visus est. 

Post haec Perseus in finés Aethiopum vénit. Ibi 
Cépheus| illo tempore \régnabat. Hic Neptinum, maris 
deum, olim offenderat. Itaque imperio ‘ dei monstrum 
cotidié) € mari i veniébat et hominés dévorabat, Ob hanc 
causam terror animés populi occupaverat. Cépheus igitur 
ad oraculum nuntium misit, atque\a deo jussus est filiam 
monstro dare} Eius autem filia, nomine® Andromeda, 
virgO maxime pulchra erat. Ubi responsum Ooraculi 
auditum est, Cepheus {magno dolore? commotus est. 
Cupiébat tamen civés suds jé tanto periculd (extrahere, 
atque ob eam causam constituit imperata dei faceré: 


644. Notes 


1. Maximé difficile, very difficult; predicate adjective. 

2. This is a form of the perfect passive of verté6, a verb of 
the third conjugation. For the inflection of this tense in the 
third and fourth conjugations, which is similar to that of the 
first and second conjugations, see the Appendix, page 23. 

3. Ira tells by what cause they were disturbed. In translat- 
ing ira commdtae sunt use a natural English expression. 

4. Imperié, 7m accordance with the command. 

5. Mare is an i-stem noun, and the ablative singular is 
mari. 

6. Nomine, literally, by name. In translating use a natural 
English expression. 

7. In what three ways is cause expressed in this story ? 
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645. The Uses of the Ablative Case 


The ideas expressed by the ablative case are more varied 
than those expressed by any other case. The frequent use of 
the ablative case without a preposition also makes it more 
difficult to recognize the idea expressed by an ablative phrase 
and get the thought of the sentence. Review the sentences in 
the Latin story containing the phrases given below. Then 
tell what idea is expressed by each phrase (or state what it 
tells about the rest of the sentence) ; state whether a preposi- 
tion is used, and what word the phrase modifies. 


hoc modo ill6 tempore 
falce sua é mari 

é somno a deo a 
ira magno dolore 

ab els ; é tanto periculod , 


Learn the following list of ideas expressed by the ablative: 


Place from which (whence), with the preposition 4 (ab) or é (ex) 

Agent, with the preposition 4 (ab) 

Separation, with or without the preposition 4 (ab), dé, or é (ex) 

Place where, with the preposition in 

Time when, without a preposition 

Accompaniment, with the preposition cum 

Means, without a preposition 

Manner, with the preposition cum, which may be omitted when 
the noun is modified by an adjective 

Cause, with or without the preposition dé 


646. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WoRD MEANING 
abscid6, abscidere, abs + caedé cut off 
abscidi, abscisus 
_causa, -ae, big cause (Meaning ?) 
InspiciO, inspicere, in- inspect, perspicid look into 


spexi, inspectus 
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New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
simul ac, cons. simul as soon as 
excit6, -are, -avi, -atus excite arouse 
rapid, -ere, rapui, raptus seize 

Gartopesest fast! taste fugitive flee 

offend6, offendere, of- offend (Meaning ?) 
fendi, offénsus 

dévor6, -are, -avi, -atus devour eat 

ob, prep. wrth acc. on account of 

virgo, virginis, f. virgin maiden, girl 

dolor, doloris, m. grief 

extraho, -ere, -traxi, extract drag out, rescue 


-tractus 


_ imperatum, -i, 7. command 


Note that ob has an entirely different meaning when used 
as a preposition from that which it has as a prefix. 


647. The Suffix -or 


You have seen that the suffix -tor, meaning ‘tone who,”’ is 
really -or and gets the t from being added to the participial 
stem of the verb, which usually ends in -t. There is another 
suffix -or (without t before it) which is added to the present 
base of verbs and has an entirely different meaning. It de- 
notes a state or condition both in Latin and in English. Thus 
terror is from terreé, J frighten, and means the state of being 
afraid, fright. Many Latin words in -or are used in English 
without change: as, lerror, vigor, fervor. 

Give the meanings of the following Latin nouns in -or and 
state which appear without change in English: 
honor timor 
horror valor 


amor dolor 

clamor error 

Tell which of these nouns come from Latin verbs that you 
have met. Give the verbs and their meanings. 
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648. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The invention of the audion was an important step in the 
development of the radio. 

b. We should condole with our friends in their misfortunes. 

c. He was considered a very perspicacious individual. 

d. He is a very inquisitive child. 

e. He ate with a voracious appetite. 

f. He secured possession of the document surreptitiously. 


2. Explain the following derivatives of tempus, ‘7me: con- 
temporary, contemporaneous, exlemporaneous, temporary. In 
grammar tempus appears as lense. 

3. Indolent now means lazy, idle, but it originally meant 
not grieving, not worrying, from in, zof, and the root dol, to 
grieve. The ‘I should worry” club had its ancient members. 

4. Why is pacify spelled with c, partial with t, imperative 
with a, commotion with two m’s and t, repetition with e and t 

5. Collect as many English nouns ending in -or as you can 
and decide which are borrowed from Latin. 


Drill and Review 
649. Give the genitive singular of ille and ipse. 


650. Conjugate fugid in the present, future, and perfect 
indicative active; cdnstitu6 in the perfect active; mittd, 
capid, and petd in the perfect passive. 


651. Review the principal parts and meanings of the verbs 
in section 637. Supply the needed verbs: 


1. Ego sought, will drag, have left, came, was coming. 

2. Tu said, were climbing, have closed, drove, will seek. 

3. Ile was coming, broke, will throw, heard, desires. 

4. Nos find, were leading, fall, conquered, have determined. 
5. Vos send, defended, seek, were running, will turn. 

6. Illi came, touch, will take, are sleeping, threw. 
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652. State what idea is expressed by the italicized ere 
and translate them into Latin: 


1. He will fight with a sword. 2. fe leads us with courage. Mitts 
came with his father. 4. A lieutenant is sent with horsemen. 5. We 
heard his speech with great Joy. 


653. Give the meaning of the oie in the following re- 
lated groups : 


clamo vinco capio sto 

conclamo victor accipio circumsto 

clamor invictus €XCipl0 praesto 
captivus 


654. Answer in Latin: 


Cur difficile erat Medisam interficere ? 

Quod modo Perseus a céteris Gorgonibus figit ? 
Quo Perseus a terra Gorgonum volavit ? 

Quis deum maris offenderat ? 

Quid Neptinus fécit ? 

Quid mOonstrum cotidié fécit ? 

. Cur Cépheus imperata Oraculi facere cOnstituit ? 


© 


NOs wN es 


655. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Post longum tempus Medusa a Perseo reperta est. 
2. Perseus ad terram Gorgonum a rége missus est. 3. Post- 
quam Medisa interfectus est, terra Gorgonum a Perseo 
celeriter relicta est. 4. Bellum a consulibus gestum est. 
5. Equi albi vzctdrés per vias ROmae vexerunt. 6. A sociis 
benigné excepti sumus. 7. Portae oppidi clausae sunt. 


CEPHEUS AND CASSIOPEIA LISTEN TO THEIR FRIGHTENED PEOPLE 


LESSON 63 
THE CRIME OF CASSIOPEIA 


The sea monster had been sent because Cassiopeia, wife of 
Cepheus, had boasted that she was more beautiful than the sea- 
nymphs. The nymphs and Neptune were offended by her words. 

Give all possible forms of illi, mari, dei, ménstri; agrés, més; 
féminis, matris, maris, dicis. 

656. Antiquis temporibus dei et deae ob injurias dé 
hominibus suppliclum sumébant.! Quondam_ superbia 
mulieris tinius erat causa doloris et supplici totius ? gentis. 

Cassiopéia, uxor Céphei, suam pulchritudinem iterum 


atque iterum laudaverat. ‘‘Sum pulchrior,?”’ dicébat, 
344 
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““quam omnés aliae mulierés. Sum OG quam illa 
dea. Sum pulchrior quam nymphae maris.’ 

Haec verba a Neptiins, deo maris, audita sunt. c Illi 
deo 4 nymphae maris maximé carae erant ) Itaque deus 
de Cassiopeia et gente Céphei supplicium stimere paravit. 
Cotidié monstrum é mari in agros Céphei misit. Ab hdc 
monstro et agri vastati® et hominés interfecti sunt. 

Civés timore commoti® auxilium a rége petivérunt. 
Ile, ut erat mos antiquorum, oraculum consuluit. Oracu- 
lum ita respondit : (‘‘Andromedam, filiam tuam, mOnstro 
dafe necesse est; Hoc modo civés et patria ex tanto 

periculd extrahentur.’s 

( Ubi mater misera responsum Sraculi audivit} multas 4 
lacrimas effiidit) Non jam illa superba erat ob pulchri- 
tudinem. ‘“‘Ego ipsa vitam meam dare débed,’’ dixit. 
‘““Heu me miseram!7 Mea est culpa. Poenam ipsa pen- 
dam.”’ Andromeda autem dixit: ‘Ego perire (fo perish). 
parata sum.( Si ego 4 monstr6 interficiar} vos servabimini. ) 
Prd vobis et patria vitam meam dare débed.) Libenter 
imperatum Oraculi faciam.’”> 


657. Notes 


1. Dé... supplicium stmébant, inflicted punishment on (lit. 
took punishment from). 

2. Totius is genitive singular of totus, like illius. 

3. Pulchrior, more beautiful; quam used with an adjective 
in the comparative degree means than. Observe that the 
comparative ending -ior is found in zmferzor and superior. 

4, What case must illi ded be? What does the group tell ? 
Can it be the indirect object ? How is it used? Compare with 


Hoc consilium Perse6 nén gratum erat. 
| 
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5. Supply sunt with vastati. 

6. The group timére commdti is typical of many which you 
will meet. It consists of a perfect passive participle in the 
nominative plural, agreeing with the subject civés and in turn 
modified by a noun in the ablative case. 

7. Heu mé miseram, oh, poor me! Mé miseram is accusative 
case, in an exclamation. 


658. Vocabulary 
New WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 

injuria, -ae, f. injury (Meaning ?) 
sumo, -ere, sumpsi, consume: take, take up 

sumptus 
superbia, -ae, f. superbus pride 
uxor, -Oris, f. wife 
pulchritid6, -inis, f. pulcher beauty 
illus, -a, -um non + ullus = nullus any 
nympha, -ae, f. nymph (Meaning ?) 
consul6, -ere, -ui, -tus consult (Meaning ?) 
effund6, -ere, -fidi, -fisus ex + fundo pour out, shed 
culpa, -ae, f. culpo (Meaning ?) 
pendo, -ere, pependi, weigh, pay 

pénsus 

659. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The color was that of the aquamarine. 
b. His actions showed that he was the culprit. 
c. His conduct was highly presumptuous. 


2. Think of as many derivatives as you can from vertere, fo 
turn. Use both the present base vert- and the participial stem 
vers-. Try the prefixes ab-, ad-, con-, contra-, di- (dis-), in-, ob-, 
per-, re-, sub-, trans-. After thinking of all you can independ- 
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ently, consult the dictionary and add others. Note the idea 
of turning which is obvious in most of them. 

3. Pendere meant originally fo wezgh, but since the value of 
money was originally estimated by weight, it came to mean 
to pay. To dispense 
justice meant to 
weigh it out, then 
to deal it out. To 
expend money meant 
to weigh it out, then 
topay it. Compensa- 
tion for injuries is 
a payment or return 
equal to (con-) the 
original loss. To 
recompense a_ per- 
son for his services — 
is to pay him back CONTROVERSY 
(re-). Pension meant 
originally a payment, and is now used with that meaning ina 
special sense. A stipend is a sum of money paid for services. 

4. French frére is from Latin frater and means brother. 
What do you think is the meaning of mere, pére, lune, mort, 
pont, porte, and premier? 

5. Why is remittance spelled with two ?’s, remission with 
two s’s, and repetition with one p? 

6. Give the Latin suffixes appearing in the following Eng- 
lish words and give their meanings: lachrymose, injury, in- 
jurious, humanity, resumption, protracior. 


Drill and Review 
660. Decline in the singular potestas, fortitidd, and homé. 


661. Conjugate simé in the tenses based on the present 
stem; cénsulé in the perfect active; vinco in the perfect passive. 
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662. Give the genitive plural of civis, hostis, and urbs; 
the ablative singular of mare and ignis. What name is given 
to this class of nouns? What is their peculiarity ? 


663. How are means and agent expressed in Latin? Trans- 
late the following sentences: 


_1. They were aroused by injuries. 2. We were sent by the com- 
mander. 3. She was welcomed by that lady. 4. War has been waged 
by our leaders. 5. It was destroyed by fire. 6. You have been 
sought by us. 7. What was being done by you yesterday ? 8. Those 
words were said by him. 9. The city was saved by its walls. 

664. Answer in Latin: 


1. Cur dei supplicia dé hominibus simébant ? 
2. Quae fémina olim causa doloris erat ? 

3. Quibus verbis Cassiopéia sé !audabat ? 

4. A quo verba eius audita sunt? 


665. The following sentences contain celebrated sayings of 
famous Greeks and Romans. Read and translate each: 

1. Agésilaus, princeps Spartanus, fortitidinem civium 
suodrum ita laudavit: ‘“‘Haec sunt moenia Spartae.”’ 
2. Agis, clarus dux Graecorum, olim mir6és altds Corinthi 
spectabat. ‘““Quarum féminarum,” quaesivit, ‘“Shaec urbs 
est?”’ 3. Caesar victoriam suam his verbis nuntiavit: 
“Veni, vidi, vici.”” 4. Rex antiquus Olim dixit: ‘tMei 
civés numquam rogaverunt, ‘Quot sunt hostés?’ sed ‘Ubi 
sunt hostés?’”’ 5. Hostis ante pugnam militi Spartand 
dixit: “‘Hodié solem ob magnum numerum sagittarum non 
videbitis.” “In umbra igitur pugnabimus,’”’ respondit 
Spartanus. 6. Forte Lentulus, gener (son-in-law) Cicerdnis 
et homo parvus, gladium magnum gerébat. Cicerd eum 
vidit. ‘‘Quis,’”’ quaesivit Cicerd, ‘‘generum meum ad illum 
gladium ligavit (bound) ?”’ 


LESSON 64 
PERSEUS ARRIVES OPPORTUNELY 


Tell the story of Perseus as thus far related. 
Give all possible forms of mari, amici, ei, mihi, militi; tempore, 
mare, habére; potestas, lacrimas. 


666. Nunc tempus sacrifici! vénit. Andromeda, virgo 
fortis,” ad litus ducta est et ad ripem vincta. Cépheus 
et Cassiopéia adsunt. Non procul ab eis sedent amici et 
comités eOrum. (Omnés spectatorés fatum grave * Andro- 
medae déplorabant nec lacrimas tenébant. 

At subito, dum monstrum exspectant, Perseus pervénit ; 
at ubi lacrimas spectatorum vidit, causam doloris quae- 
sivit. Statim imperium oraculi el narratum est et puella 
ad rupem vincta‘* monstrata est, Dum haec geruntur, 
fremitus *® horribilis auditur ; brévi tempore ° monstrum 
ingéns procul in mari vidétur. ‘‘Heu! Heu! Puellam 
miseram!’’7 clamant omnés.° | Interim monstrum ad li- 
tus magna celeritate properavit, jamque ad locum appro- 
pinquabat ubi puella stabat. 

Tum Perseus ad régem et réginam appropinquavit et 
dixit: ‘‘Ego sum Perseus, filius Jovis. Fortis sum nec ab 
illo monstro terreor. Monstrum interficiam et Androme- 
dam ex pericul6 extraham.”’ ‘Hoc auxilium pater et mater 
Andromedae libenter accépérunt, 


Itaque juvenis fortis gladium suum éduxit, et postquam 
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talaria induit,? in aera vole Post breve tempus désuper 
in monstrum impetum ” fécit, et gladio suo collum eius 
graviter vulneravit. / 


667. Notes 


1. Do not translate this genitive by of. 

2. This is an adjective of the third declension, for there 
are adjectives of this declension in Latin, just as there are 
adjectives of the first and second declensions. 

3. Grave is an adjective of the third declension modifying 
fatum. 

4. The group ad rapem vincta is similar to timére com- 
moti in Lesson 63. In what respect do the groups differ ? 

5, Fremitus, movse; a noun of the fourth declension, 
nominative singular. 

6. What idea does brevi tempore express? What is the 
case? Since brevi ends in -i, to what declension must it 
belong and what kind of stem must it have ? 

7. See section 657, note 7. 

8. Omnés is an adjective of the third declension used 
substantively. 

9. In translating the perfect tense after postquam, ubi, 
and simul ac, the past perfect will frequently sound more 
natural in English. 

10. Impetum, aitiack; accusative of the fourth declension. 


668. Adjectives of the Third Declension 


Adjectives of the first and second declensions have three 
terminations, that is, they have a different form in the nomi- 
native singular for each gender: as, bonus, bona, bonum. A 
few adjectives of the third declension have three termina- 
tions likewise: as, acer, acris, acre, sharp; but the adjectives 
of the third declension which you will most frequently meet 
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have but two terminations, that is, they have one termination 
in the nominative singular for the masculine and feminine 
genders, and one for the neuter gender: as, omnis, omne, all. 
Some have but one termination in the nominative singular 
for all three genders: as, ingéns, huge. 

Examine carefully the declension of omnis, omne, all, 
given in the Appendix, page 13, and state what points you 
observe that will assist you to learn the declension.* 

You should have noted the following points : 

1. The masculine, feminine, and neuter are alike except in the 
nominative and accusative cases. 

2. The case endings are the same as those of the nouns of the 
third declension except in the ablative singular, the genitive plural, 
the neuter nominative and accusative plural, and (sometimes) the 
masculine and feminine accusative plural. ; 

3. The ablative singular ends in -i; the genitive plural in -ium; 
the neuter nominative and accusative plural in -ia; and the mas- 
culine and feminine accusative plural may end in -is. They are 
i-stem adjectives. 

4. Some of these peculiarities have already been met in certain 
nouns, which are also i-stems. 


Learn thoroughly the declension of omnis. Give particular 
attention to the ablative singular. Why? 


669. Neuter i-Stem Nouns 


Mare, sea, and insigne, banner, are i-stem nouns of the third 
declension. They are neuter gender and are declined exactly 
like the neuter of omnis. Decline each. Verify your work in 
the Appendix, page 11. 


670. Masculine and Feminine i-Stem Nouns 
You have already noticed that certain masculine and 
feminine nouns of the third declension (called i-stem nouns) 


* TO THE TEACHER. It is suggested that the points brought out be developed 
in class through a study of this declension as given in the Appendix. 
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have -ium in the genitive plural instead of -um. This is the 
only special point about these nouns that you need to know 
thoroughly. Give the genitive plural of hostis, civis, aedés, 
urbs, mons, pons, ignis, aduléscéns, géns, caedés, arx, pars, 
finis, fons, turris, navis, orbis, infans. 


It may help you to note that these words consist of the following 
classes : 

1. Nouns ending in -is or -és in the nominative singular, with 
the same number of syllables in the genitive singular as in the 
nominative: as, hostis, gen. hostis (but not miles, gen. militis). 

a. The ablative singular of some of these words occasionally ends 
in -i instead of e (like i-stem adjectives) : as, igni. 

2. One-syllable words (monosyllables) ending in -s preceded by 
a consonant: as, mons, pons, géns, urbs. 

a. The accusative plural of both classes may end in -is instead 
of és (like i-stem adjectives) : as, urbis, finis. 


671. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WoRD MEANING 

fortis, -e fortitudo brave, strong 
rupés, rupis, f. rock, cliff 
vincid, vincire, vinxi, vinculum bind 

vinctus 
comes, comitis, m. or f. companion 
omnis, omne omniscient all 
fatum, -1, 7. fate (Meaning ?) 
gravis, grave gravity heavy 
déplor6, -are, -avi, -atus deplore (Meaning ?) 
pervenio, pervenire, per + vento arrive 

perveni, perventus 
brevis, breve brevity (Meaning ?) 
horribilis, horribile horrible (Meaning ?) 
ingéns, ingentis * huge 


* The genitive singular of adjectives of one termination is given in the 
vocabularies. 
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NEw WorpD 
celeritas, celeritatis, f. 


RELATED WORD MEANING 
celerity, celeriter | (Meaning?) 


régina, -ae, f. queen 
édtic6, édicere, éduxi, ex + duco draw out, lead out 
eductus 
désuper, adv. dé+ super (Meaning ?) 
collum, -i, 7. collar neck 
graviter, adv. gravis severely 
672. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The sufferings of the patient were aggravated by the noise. 
b. Here is a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

c. The progress of the movement was greatly accelerated. 
d. The two men sprang to their feet szmulianeously. 


2. Omnis, all, has already been noted in omnibus, which is 
the dative plural, meaning for all. An omniscient person 


THE OMNIVOROUS GOAT 


is one who knows everything. 
God is described as omnipotent 
and omnipresent, because He 
is all-powerful and everywhere 
present. An omnivorous reader 
devours everything. 

3. Observe that in the words 
brevity, gravity, dignity, timidity, 
cupidity, etc. the suffix -ty is 
preceded by the vowel 7. This 
is because it was 7 in the orig- 
inal Latin words, brevitas, cu- 
piditas, etc. The vowel used 
in Latin is regularly preserved 
in English. Spell the English 


forms of ndbilitas, antiquitas, celeritas, varietas, necessitas. 
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4, Equations are called simultaneous when they are 
satisfied ‘Sat the same time” by the same values for the 
unknowns. 

o. Why is abbreviate spelled with two 0’s, aggravate with 
two g’s, and accelerate with two c’s? 


Drill and Review 


673. Give the meaning of the following words: 


atque ee tamen dum habeo litus 
itaque at tandem tum habito litera 
autem 


674. Give the ablative singular, the genitive plural, and 
the nominative and accusative plural neuter of fortis, omnis, 
gravis, brevis, and ingéns. See the Appendix, page 13. 


675. Decline hom6 fortis, tempus breve, ménstrum ingéns. 


676. Conjugate pervenié in the present, future, and per- 
fect active; édiicd in the same tenses of the passive. Give the 
principal parts of vincé and vinci6. 


677. Complete the following sentences : 


1. In illo proelio (brave men) cadébant. 2. (All the rivers) pro- 
vinciae nostrae in mare fluunt. 3. Domicilia (of all the allies) 
défendentur. 4. Oppidani (on all sides) premuntur. 5. Dux (the ~ 
hard fate) sudrum comitum déplorat. 6. Portae (im a@ short time) 
claudentur. 7. Omnés (by that huge monster) territi erant. 


678. Answer in Latin: 


1. Ubi Andromeda vincta est ? 
2. Qui prope mare aderant ? 

3. Quid spectatorés faciébant ? 
4. Quid Perseo narratum est ? 

5. Quae puella ei monstrata est ? 
6. Quid primum auditum est ? 
7. Quo mOnstrum properabat ? 
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1. Omnis hostis vicit. 2. Oppida edrum igni déléta sunt. 3. Civis 
suds propter virtiitem laudavit. 4. Per hds montis in provinciam 
venit. 5. Navis postulavit. 


680. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Elephantus ingéns animal est; ingéns caput habet. 
2. Omnia flimina ripas habeut, et omnia maria litora 
habent. 3. Pauci hominés semper sunt fortes. 4. Sol ab 
omnibus hominibus vidétur. 5. Postquam Trodja capta 
est, victorés régi Priam6 et céteris civibus mortem para- 
verunt. Sed Helena in Graeciam reportata est. 6.A 
Romanis patria mater omnium civium appellata est. 
7. Aduléscentés Romani urbis Graeciae et Asiae saepe 
visitabant. 8. Comités eius fatum grave déplorant; ipse 
fortis est et interritus. 


PERSEUS LEADS ANDROMEDA HOME 


LESSON 65 
PERSEUS KILLS THE SEA MONSTER AND GAINS A WIFE 


Tell the story of Perseus as thus far related. 

Give all possible forms of forti, pauci, patri, ei, ménstri; breve, 
litore, dare, mare, sé, ille; gaudium, omnium, d6énum, hostium. 

681. Monstrum, ubi vulnus sénsit, fremitum (noise) hor- 
ribilem édidit, et sine mora corpus sub aquam misit)! 
Omnés qui in litore stabant clamaverunt; pauci auxilium 
audaci viro dare parati erant. Perseus interim circum 
litus volabat et reditum? monstri exspectabat. Mare 
undique sanguine rubrum erat. Post breve tempus 
monstrum rursus apparuit ; (sed mox inter clamorés spec- 
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tatdrum acrium* gladio Persel gravius‘* vulneratum est, 
Tum iterum sé in undas misit, neque postea visum est. 

( Perseus,’ postquam ad litus déscendit,’ primum talaria 
exuit.®) Tum ad riipem vénit ubi Andromeda ligata erat. 
Ea aitem omnem spem ® salutis jam deposuerat. Juvenis 
fortis vincula eius statim solvit et puellam patri reddidit. 

Cépheus ob saltitem filiae maximo gaudio affectus est ; 
atque maximum erat gaudium omnis gentis Céphel. 
Réx pro tanto beneficid gratias Perseo égit. Praeterea 
Andromedam ipsam ei in matrimonium dedit. [lle libenter 
hoc donum accépit. Paucos-annos cum uxore sua in ea 
regione habitabat et in magno honore erat apud omnis 
Aethiopés. ) ne 
 Magnopere tamen matrem suam rursus vidére cupiebat. 
( Tandem igitur cum uxore sua é regno Céphei discessit. 7 


682. Notes 


1. Misit, plunged. 

2. Reditum, return; a noun of the fourth declension, with 
an ending for the accusative singular stmilar to that of the 
second declension. 

3. For the inflection of acer, Acris, acre, an adjective of 
three terminations, see the Appendix, page 13. Observe that 
it is exactly like omnis except that it has a special form, acer, 
for the nominative singular masculine. 

A. Gravius, more severely; an adverb in the comparative 
degree, like dititius. Observe the ending -ius. 

5. When a noun like Perseus is the subject of both the 
main clause and a dependent clause, it is usually put first in 
Latin. It is more natural in English to put this noun into 
the dependent clause : as, ‘‘ After Perseus, etc.’”’ In what order 
should ménstrum ubi be translated in the first line? 
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6. What tense sounds best in translating déscendit ? 

7. If indué means pui on, what does exud probably mean? 

8. Spem, Hope; a noun of the fifth declension, with an 
ending for the accusative singular similar to that of the third 
declension. To what verb is it related ? 


683. 


Explain the difference in the ideas expressed by the fol- 
lowing phrases occurring in the Latin story, and state how 


Place Ideas 


each idea is expressed : 


sub aquam ad litus 

in litore in ea regione 

in undas é régno 

684. Vocabulary 
New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 

sentid, sentire, sénsi, sentiment feel, be aware of 
éd6, édere, édidi, éditus edit, e+ do give out, give forth 
audax, audacis audacious daring, bold, brave 
sanguis, sanguinis, 7. sanguinary blood 
acer, Acris, acre acrid sharp, keen, eager 


déscendo, déscendere, descend, ascendd (Meaning?) 
déscendi, déscénsus 
lig6, -are, -avi, -atus tie, bind 


dépons, déponere, dé- depose set down, abandon 

~~ posui, dépositus 

solvo, solvere, solvi, so- solve loosen, unfasten 
lutus 

reddo, reddere, reddidi, red+ do give back, restore 


redditus 

afficid, afficere, afféci, 
affectus 

regio, regidnis, f. 


affect, ad + facid 


region 


move, affect 


(Meaning ?) 
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685. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


. It was impossible to reconcile the dissentient factions. 
. The dispute became acrimonious. 

. The defendant was absolved from all charges. 

. The battle was a sanguinary one. 

. He was filled with a presentiment of coming disaster. 
. The ambassador spoke on ‘tThe Comity of Nations.”’ 
. If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 


S88 
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2. What derivatives can you think of from fortis? 

3. From ligare, to bind, come several important English 
words. A ligament serves to bind bones or organs of the 
body. A /gature is a string for binding arteries to stop the 
flow of blood. To feel under ob/igation is to feel bound by 
some favor. An ob/zgation is a duty which one is bound to 
perform. A league (through Italian) is an agreement between 
two or more nations binding them to assist each other. A 
person is /zable for damage which he has done because he is 
bound by law to pay for it. This derivation should prevent 
you from confusing liable with likely; for example, ‘It is 
likely (not liable) to rain.” 

(4, Millennium is one of the interesting derivatives from 
annus. When we speak today of the millennium, we mean 
some distant age when everything and everybody on earth 
will be perfect. Originally it contained no such idea, but 
meant “‘a thousand years,” from mille (thousand) and annus 
(a year). But the Bible (Rev. xx, 6) predicts a glorious com- 
ing time which shall last a thousand years. Hence the word 
millennium came to mean any far-off period of perfect peace 
and happiness. 

dD. Why are assent, and apparatus spelied with doubled 
consonants? Explain the difference (in spelling and meaning) 
between assent and ascent; between descent and dissent. 
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“ie Drill and Review 


686. Decline acer civis, proelium acre, and idem homé. 
687. Conjugate sentid in the active voice through the per- 

fect; make a synopsis of solvé in the third singular active. 
688. Complete the following sentences: 


1. Proelium erit (short but keen). 2. Signum (by the keen soldiers) 
exspectatur. 3. (All our friends) nobiscum (a shori time) manébunt. 
4. Navés a litore (will be unfastened). 5. Vulnus grave (of the javelin) 
sentiébatur. 6. Omnés captivi ex vinculis (were loosened and set free). 


689. Read and translate: 


1. Deis gratiae agi débent. 2. Oratidnem ab omnibus audiri 
cupivit. 3. Vehi in equis pueris et puellis gratum est. 4. Hoc dici 
non débet. 5. Imperator supplicium dé hostibus simi jubébit. 


690. Write in Latin: 

1. Stones ought not to be thrown by the boys. 2. The leader 
ordered peace to be sought. 3. The words of old men ought to be 
heard by us. 4. It is necessary for all boys to be in school daily. 

691. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Perseus non ob cupiditatem gloriae cum monstro 
pugnavit, sed quod filiam réginae 4 morte servari cupivit. 
2. Ex fato horribili Andromedam servavit; nam grave 
erat periculum illius virginis. 3. Perseus neque comitem 
neque auxilium habuit. Solus et gladio armatus monstrum 
ingéns oppugnavit. 4. Breviserat pugna; nam monstrum, 
simul ac vulnus sénsit, in undas altas magna celeritate 
sé misit. 5. Alis Perseus in aera ascendit et dé dere dé- 
scendit. 6. Omnés sanguinem in undis vidérunt. Sine 
dubio monstrum a Perseo graviter vulneratum erat. 
7. Simul ac vir fortis ad litus pervénit, Andromeda ex 
vinculis soltita est. 8. Pater eius et mater et omnés 
comités .Persed gratias égérunt. 


POLYDECTES IS TURNED INTO STONE 


LESSON 66 
THE DEATH OF POLYDECTES AND ACRISIUS 


Give all possible forms of forte, certé, ipse, ante, terr6re, acre; 
multi, brevi, matri; tempus, salus, Perseus. 


dlim habitaverat.! Sed aedés erant vacuae et omnino 

désertae.*\-Breve tempus Perseus per omnem insulam 

matrem quaerébat. Tandem ad templum Dianae pervénit. 
{ KI Huc Danae fugerat, quod Polydectem timébat, 


Perseus, ubi” timorem matris et causam fugae cognovit, 
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ira magna commotus est et in animo dé Polydecte suppli- 
cium stimere habuit.) Ad régiam m Polydectis sine mora 
contendit, / et, ubi eo venit, statim in atrium inrupit.) 


a Polydectés magnopere territus est et ex atriO fagit% Dum £ 


~ tamen ille fugit, Perseus caput Meditisae monstravit. 
Simul ac réx hoc vidit, in saxum versus est. 
< Post haec Perseus cum uxdre sua ad urbem Acrisi 
pervénit. lle autem, ubi* Pérseum vidit; magnd terrdre 
commotus est; nam propter oraculum * nepotem suum 
adhtic timébaty Igitur ad urbem Larissam statim fugit. 
Frustra tamen; neque enim hoc modo fatum suum 
vitavit. 
Post paucos annos rex Larissae ludos*® magnos fécit. 
X Multi ex omnibus urbibus Graeciae ad lud0os convénérunt. 
Perseus ipse ad ludOds vénit et certamen disc6rum iniit.® 
At dum discum jacit, avum suum casu’ interfécit; 
\ Acrisius enim forte inter spectatorés stabat.' 


A 


693. Notes 


deeseq. section. G17. 

2. In what order should Perseus ubi be translated ? 

3. It is not good English to say ‘He, however, when he.” 
How can you avoid this? 

4. What had the oracle predicted ? 

5. Lidés, games, spectacles. This noun is used not only of 
a school but also of athletic contests and of shows in the 
arena. 

6. Iniit, entered. 

7. Cast, by chance. What other word means the same? 

8. Try to think of a more natural English expression than 
the literal translation of forte stabat. 
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694. Some Important Adverbs of Place to be Care- 
fully Distinguished | 
Adverbs of place are used with more accuracy in Latin 
than in English, and when they are fully understood they 
throw much light upon the general meaning of sentences 
which they introduce. 


e6, thither, to that place, with a verb of motion; someone 
is going to a place previously mentioned. 

inde, thence, from that place, with a verb of motion; someone 
is going from a place previously mentioned. 

ibi, there, at that place, with a verb of rest; someone 7s, or 
does something, at a place previously mentioned. 


hic, hither, to this place, with a verb of motion. 
hinc, hence, from this place, with a verb of motion. 
hic, here, at this place, with a verb of rest. 


qué, whither? to what place? with a verb of motion. 
unde, whence? from what place? with a verb of motion. 
ubi, where, at which place, with a verb of rest. 


eo, to WY 
at place there that place 


> 


t 


ete 
hinc, from this place i here htc, do this place 
695. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD MEANING 
appello, appellere, appuli, drive, direct 
appulsus 
_contend6, contendere, contendi, hasten 


contentus 
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NEw Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
vacuus, -a, -um vacuum empty 
omnin6, adv. omnis wholly 
désertus, -a, -um deserted (Meaning ?) 
hic, ado. hither, to this place 
cognosco, cognoscere, agnosco learn, know 
cognovi, cognitus 
régia, -ae, f. rex palace 
e6, adv. thither, to that place 
inrumpo, inrumpere, in-+ rumpo burst into 
inrtpi, inruptus 
conveni6, convenire, convention, come together, as- 
convéni, conventus con-+ vento semble 
discus, -i, m. discus (Meaning ?) 
696. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The enemy evacuated the town. 
b. No solution of the mystery has yet been reached. 
c. The president was accused of nepotism in his appointments. 


2. The words hither, thither, whither; hence, thence, whence, 
‘were once in common use. Today we ordinarily say ““Come 
here,” ‘‘Where are you going?”’ and ‘tHe went there,” 
whereas the correct forms with verbs expressing motion 
should be, respectively, hither, whither, and thither. These 
words are in our literature and every educated person should 
have a keen sense of their meaning. In translating ed, qué, 
and hiic, practice using the exact English equivalent, even 
if you change it later toa more usual form of expression. In 
this way you will develop an accurate feeling for the mean- 
ing of these words. 

3. Jacere, fo throw, appears in several grammatical terms. 
An interjection is a word thrown between other elements of a 
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sentence without having grammatical connection with them. 
An adjective is a word thrown to, or added to, a noun; that 
is, modifying it. 

4. Givé the Latin heteronym of the Anglo-Saxon downcast. 


Drill and Review 


697. Decline regié déserta and gravis discus eius. 


698. Give the principal parts and stems of cognéscé, and 
conjugate this verb in the present and perfect active indica- 
tive. Give its present infinitive passive. 


699. What case is used in Latin to express the idea of 
accompaniment? to express the idea of place from which ? 


700. Read and translate: 


1. Quo curritis? 2. Unde vénisti? 3. Eo contendérunt. 4. Quo 
vadis? 5. Ibi sé défendent. 6. Ubi illi cecidérunt ? 


701. Read in Latin the following paragraph about the 
Vestal Virgins, who were attendants in the temple of Vesta, 
and then tell all you can in English about them: 


Aenéas, ut poétae antiqui narravérunt, sécum ex ruinis Trodjae 
ignem sacrum (sacred) civitatis Romanae vexerat. Hic ignis postea 
in templo Vestae servabatur ; nam Vesta dea ignis et focia ROmAanis 
adorabatur. Quod praesidium maximum Roméanis hoc igni prae- 
bebatur, necesse erat ignem magna diligentia semper servari. 
Vestalés virginés ignem Vestae curabant et servabant. Ignem 
Vestae servare summus honor erat; multae puellae Romanae hoc 
officium cupiébant. Triginta annos Vestalés in atrid Vestae habita- 
bant. Per decem annos Vestalés docébantur; deinde decem anndés 
ignem servabant; dénique Vestalés novas decem annos docébant. 
Magna erat dignitas et potestas Vestalium. Grave erat supplictum 
earum quae (who) fidae non erant. MOs erat Vestalés a pontifice 
maximo (the Pontifex Maximus) noOminari. Puellae sex annodrum 
saepe nominatae sunt. Post triginta annOos Vestalés atrium Vestae 
relinquébant et domicilia sua petébant. 


702. Review Word List 11, in the Appendix, page 8. 


LESSON 67 
THE PATRIOTISM OF DECIUS 


The readiness of the Roman to give his life for his country is 
illustrated by the story of Decius. He was a consul at a time when 
. the Romans were at war with the Latins. A battle was about to 
take place, and the leaders of the Roman army had been advised 
that the side would win which suffered the death of its leader. 
Decius promptly. vowed that he would give his life. He rushed 
alone into the midst of the ranks of the enemy, by whom he was 
soon slain.* 

Give all possible forms of certé, mé, breve, mare, honére; omnia, 
audacia, victoria, proelia. 

703. Romani cum Latinis, gente finitima, bellum geré- 
bant. Ante proelium antiquo more! Romanorum principés 
sacrificia fécérunt.2 Omina autem esse * adversa repperé- 
runt. Deos esse adversos crédidérunt; itaque oraculum 
consuluérunt: ‘‘Quo‘ modo,” rogaverunt, ‘‘ira deorum 
a nobis avertétur et victoria reportabitur ?’’( “‘ Victoriam 
certé > reportabitis,” -breviter > respondit oraculum, ‘“‘si 
miles ex cOpiis vestris primus in proelio interficiétur.’ 

Tum Decius, tnus ex consulibus, a deis auxilium his 
verbis petivit a ‘“Jane,® Juppiter, pater Mars et vos, dei 
deaeque, qui’ (who) hanc urbem.curatis, pro patria et 
legidnibus morti mé nunc voveo.”’ 

Ubi haec dixit, primum ° diligenter sé armavit. Deinde 
in equum ascendit et sdlus in medios hostis equitavit. 

* The story of Decius is told in Harding’s ‘‘The City of the Seven Hills,” 


pp. 113-114. 
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Hostés primo audacia’ virl stupuérunt. /Quocumque in 
equo Decius vectus est, hostés in eum téla jecerunt ; tum 
ob timdrem ” equitis audacis ex ed loco fugérunt.) Non 
diii tamen vir tantae audaciae fatum suum vitavit. Brevi 
tempore multis télis vulneratus " cecidit. Interea, quod 


DECIUS FALLEN IN BATTLE 


hostés omné6s in partés per agros fugiebant, ROmani proe- 
lium renovabant. Mox omnés Latini in fugam conjecti 
sunt. 

‘Sic morte tnius ” virl servati " omnés Romani maximo 
gaudio affecti sunt.) Decius ipse propriam mercédem 
(reward) virtutis accépit; nam Romani hoc facto com- 
moti “ ei magnum honorem postea tribuérunt. 
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704. Notes 


1. Antiqu6 more, according to the ancient custom. 

2.In ancient Rome there was a class of soothsayers 
(haruspicés), who claimed to be able to determine the will of 
the gods by an examination of the liver, heart, and lungs of a 
victim that had been sacrificed. Generals and consuls often 
consulted these persons be- 
fore a war or a battle. If 
the omens, as interpreted 
by the haruspices, were 
unfavorable, the Romans 
hesitated to engage in a 
new enterprise. 

3. What usage of the 
infinitive is this (§ 469, 
n.8)? Translate the in- 
finitive clause in two ways. 

4. Does qué introduce an independent or a dependent 
clause? What kind of pronoun is it? 

5. Certé, certainly, and breviter, briefly, are adverbs formed 
from the adjectives certus, certain, and brevis, brief. 

6. Janus, the god of beginnings, was invoked at the be- 
ginning of wars. During the progress of a war the doors of 
the temple of Janus were always open; in peace they were 
kept closed. The devotion of the Roman nation to warfare 
is shown by the fact that only once were the doors closed in 
the six hundred and odd years from Numa to Augustus. 

7. Does qui introduce an independent or a subordinate 
clause? What kind of pronoun is it? 

8. Primum, first, and primé, at first, are adverbs of similar 
meaning. 

9. Audacia, because of the boldness, is ablative of cause. 

10. What other way of expressing cause have you here? 


HARUSPEX 
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11. The group multis télis vulneratus is similar to other 
groups that you have met. It consists of a perfect passive 
participle in the nominative singular, agreeing with the 
subject (understood) of cecidit and itself modified by an abla- 
tive phrase. You will meet two other similar groups in the 
remainder of this story. 

12. Unius is the genitive singular of anus. Several ad- 
jectives of the first and second declensions have a genitive 
and dative singular with the same endings as ille. 


705. The Formation of Adverbs from Adjectives 


Adverbs are formed from adjectives of the first and second 
declensions by the addition of -é to the base of the adjective : 
as, certus, certé; and from adjectives of the third declension 
by the addition of -iter to the base: as, brevis, breviter. By 
the base is meant that part of the adjective which is un- 
changed in the inflection of the word; it is the part to which 
the endings for the several cases are added. 

Most adjectives of one ending add -ter to the base: as, 
diligenter, from diligéns, diligent. 

Some adverbs are the accusative or ablative singular 
neuter of the adjectives: as, primum, first; primé, at first; 
facile, easily. 

Give the meaning of the following adverbs derived from 
adjectives of the third declension : 


celeriter fortiter ferociter 
graviter féliciter audacter 
706. Participles in English 


Both in English and in Latin there are forms of the verb 
called participles. You already know that the third principal 
part of English verbs is a participle (past) and that the 
fourth principal part of Latin verbs is a participle (perfect 
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passive). You have met and used participles repeatedly 
in English. 
The following sentences contain participles : 


a. He was a leading citizen of the town. 


Leading is a form of the verb lead, but it is here used as an 
adjective, describing and modifying c7tizen like any adjective. 
Forms of the verbs which are adjectives are called participles 
in both English and Latin. Leading is a present (active) 
participle. Observe that it ends in -zng. 

Note that in the sentence ‘‘He was leading the soldiers,” 
leading is not an adjective but part of the verb, forming a 
progressive tense. 

b. The officer, seeong the danger, shouted a warning. 


Seeing, in this sentence, is the present (active) participle 
of see. It cannot be a verb with officer as its subject, for in 
that case the form of see needed would be saw or was seeing. 
Seeing takes an object, danger, and it is to that extent a verb. 
It is, therefore, a verbal adjective, or participle. 


707. There are in English four participles. They are illus- 
trated in the following sentences : 

1. The boy, seizing the oars, rowed as hard as he could. 

Here seizing is a present (active) participle, formed from the 
verb seize. It is an adjective and modifies the subject, boy, 
but it is also a verb taking a direct object, oars. 

2. Being requested to leave, we did so promptly. 

Here being requested is a present (passive) participle, modify- 
ing the subject, we; but it also partakes of the nature of a 
verb in having voice. 

3. Having abandoned all hope, he gave up the search. 


Here having abandoned is a perfect or past (active) participle, 
formed from the verb abandon. It is an adjective modifying 
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the subject, he; but it is also a verb taking a direct object, 
hope. Explain the participle in “Having heard the news, 
we returned.” 


4. Having been ordered to deliver the message, he obeyed. 


Here having been ordered is a perfect (passive) participle, 
modifying the subject, he, and having voice like a verb. 

The past participle is commonly used in a simple form 
without having been: as, ‘‘Defeated and discouraged, the enemy 
surrendered.”’ Here defeated and discouraged are perfect (pas- 
sive) participles, equivalent to the longer forms having been 
defeated and having been discouraged. In translating a Latin 
perfect passive participle the simple form without having been 
should normally be used. 

The derivation of participle will help you to remember the 
double nature of participles, which is very important in Latin. 
It is derived from pars, part, and capere, take, and the par- 
ticiple is so called because, although it is a form of the verb, 
it “‘partakes”’ of the nature of an adjective. 


708. Participles in Latin 


Latin lacks the present passive and the perfect active par- 
ticiples. Thus, there are no Latin forms corresponding 
exactly to being requested and having abandoned in the second 
and third examples given above. 

The last principal part of most verbs, as you know, is the 
perfect passive participle, and this is the most important of 
the Latin participles. Give the full and short meanings of 
laudatus, victus, commGtus, servatus, ductus. 

The most common use of this participle is to form the 
perfect, past perfect, and future perfect tenses of the passive 
voice with some form of the verb sum. 

You have, however, met the perfect passive participle a 
number of times when it was not part of the verb, but was 
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used as the corresponding English participle is used in the 
fourth example above. 

Translate again the following sentences which have oc- 
curred in your reading, and explain how each italicized 
participle is used : 


1. Senatorés insignibus drnaiz in ford sedébant. 

2. Sunt captivi ex Gallia et Britannia ducti et in lid6 exercitati. 
3. Civés timore commoti auxilium 4 rége petivérunt. 

4, Puella ad ripem vincta monstrata est. 


Translate again the sentences in the Latin story of this 
lesson that are referred to in note 11. 

The most important point to remember about a participle 
in Latin is that it is an adjective and that consequently it 
agrees in gender, number, and case with some noun or pro- 
noun. When the participle forms part of the verb, it natu- 
rally agrees with the subject. When it does not form part of 
the verb, it frequently agrees with the subject, as in the 
Latin examples given above. You will find it used also with 
the accusative and other cases. 

The perfect passive participle is an adjective of the first 
and second declensions and is declined like bonus. Later on 
in your study you will meet the other Latin participles. 


709. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
finitimus, -a, -um finis neighboring 
Omen, Sminis, 7. omen (Meaning ?) 
créd6, crédere, crédidi, credible believe 
créditus 


avert6, avertere, averti, avert, ab + verto (Meaning ?) 
aversus 

quocumque, adv. in whatever direction 

audax, audacis audacious, audacia bold, brave 
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FOR TODAY 
NEw WorpD RELATED WorRD MEANING 

interea, adv. inter meanwhile 
renovo, -are, -Avi, -Atus re + novus (Meaning?) 
proprius, -a, -um appropriate one’s own, fitting 
tribud, tribuere, tribui, contribute give, grant, bestow 

tribttus 

710. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He displayed an unconquerable aversion to snakes, 
b. The words of the old man had an oracular sound. 
c. The young man is totally irresponsible. 

d. Swift retribution followed the offense. 

e. The boy appropriated his brother’s possessions. 


2. The importance which the Romans attached to omens 
is seen in many derivatives which reflect their point of view. 


ancient augur, whose duty 


When we say that a meeting 
begins “‘under happy auspices,” 
we are referring to the practice of 
the Roman augur, who watched 
for omens in connection with 
any new enterprise to find out 
the will of the gods. An ‘“aus- 
picious beginning” is one with 
favorable omens, while an ‘in- 
auspicious happening’? is one 
indicating that the omens are 
unfavorable. When we speak of 
“inaugurating a president,” we 
are using a term which refers to 
a ceremony conducted by the 
it was at the beginning of any 


public enterprise to consult the sacred books or watch for 
omens. The same idea is found in the expressions “of 
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happy augury” and ‘‘this augurs well.”” An ‘tominous calm” 
is one in which we find an omen foreshadowing the coming 
storm. An “‘ill-omened”’ name is one that suggests a coming 
misfortune. An ‘‘abominable”’ sight is one that causes us 
to turn away from it (a@b-) as from an evil omen. 

3. Indicate why the participles in the following sentences 
are incorrectly used, and recast each sentence so as to make 
it correct : 

a. Flying in an aéroplane, the building looked small. 

b. Being a wet day, we skidded badly. 

c. Walking along the street, a strange sight met our eyes. 
d. Entering the harbor, a large statue was visible. 


Drill and Review 
711. Give the meaning of the following words: 


orare perspicere spectare imperare 
orator Inspicere exspectare imperator 
oratio speculum spectator imperatum 
oraculum spectaculum imperium 


712. Decline is princeps audax and illud factum audax. 

718. Conjugate avertd in the perfect active and passive. 

714. How are adverbs formed ? 

715. Give the fourth principal part of the verbs in section 
637. Conjugate the past progressive and future of sum. 

716. Review the meanings of et... et, neque... neque, 
non sdlum...sed etiam, aut... aut. Then express in Latin: 


1. Not only men but also leaders fell in that battle. 2. Caesar 
praised the boldness of both the legions and the allies. 3. He sent 
a letter neither to his father nor to his mother. 4. Those bold men 
desired either death or a victory. 


717. Read and translate, keeping in mind the various ways 
of expressing cause : 


1. Hac dé causa bellum ab eis renovatum erat. 2. Ob illam 
causam et pedités et equités conveniébant. 3. Propter multas 
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causas Galli bellum gerere in animo dit habuerant. 4. Multis de 
causis ea regid erat vacua. 5. Vulneribus défessi eramus; tamen 
cupiditate gloriae commovébamur. 6. Propter injtirias eO vénerunt 
et subsidium petivérunt. 

718. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quo tempore ROmani sacrificia faciébant ? 

2. Qua dé causa ROmani in bello Latino 6raculum cOnsuluérunt ? 
3. A quibus deis auxilium 4 Decio petébatur ? 

4. Cur hostés fugerunt ? 

5. Cur Decius cecidit ? 

6. Quo modo Latini victi sunt ? 


719. Read and translate, giving particular attention to the 
participles : 

1. Milités in Galliam mussi fortiter pugnabant. 2. Oppidani ab 
hostibus capnti miseri erunt. 3. Ad oppidands obsessos auxilium 
missum erat. 4. Captivés vinculis ligatds in Italiam misit. 

720. Express in Latin: 


1. Boys praised by a teacher are happy. 2. Having been wounded, 
he was no longer fighting. 3. Elected a consul, he led the legions 
into Gaul. 4. He praised the wounded soldiers. 


721. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Amicus olim Spartanum rogavit, “Ctr nuillos mirés 
habet Sparta?’’ Spartanus respondit, ‘‘ Nostra urbs mtrdés 
optimos habet, virtutem incolarum fortium.” 2. Réx 
Spartanus Olim dixit, ““Mei civés numquam rogaverunt, 
“Quot sunt hostés?’ sed ‘Ubi sunt?’” 3. Hostis ante 
pugnam Spartano dixit, “Solem propter multitidinem 
pilorum hodie non vidébitis.” ‘In umbra igitur pug- 
nabimus,”’ statim respondit Spartanus. 


LESSON 68 
MANLIUS, OR THE PUNISHMENT OF DISOBEDIENCE 


Obedience to the authority of the state and to superiors was ex- 
pected both of the Roman citizen and of the Roman soldier. On 
one occasion a consul even ordered his own son to be put to death 
because he had disobeyed the orders of his commanders in war.* 

Give all possible forms of paul6, eddem, virgé, imperié, hoc, 
hoc, e6, std, subitd, legid; vestrum, ducum, hostium, imperium. 

722. Paulo ante 1 fabulam dé Decio, viro forti, audivistis. 

—In eddem bello Latino juvenis Romanus imperid ? patris 
sui ad mortem ductus est. ) 

\ Initio belli imperatorés Romani— consulés enim e6 
tempore ducés. legionum erant — suis dixerant,’ ‘“Nolite 
ull6 tempore sine -imperid légati aut tribini+ cum 
hoste pugnam committere.”” Omnés milités ea verba 
audiverant.* as 

‘Inter milités Romanos erat fortis juvenis, nomine Man- 
lius, filius Titi Manli Torquati qui® tum consul et impe- 
rator legionum erat | 

Ut accidit,® castra ROmana castris 7 Latinorum proxima 
erant. Itaque vocés hostium a militibus Romanis audiri 
facile poterant.’ Praesertim clamorés cuiusdam (a certain) 
Latini saepe auditi erant.? Iterum atque iterum clamo- 
ribus et vocibus magnis ROmanOs excitaverat : ‘‘O ignavi 

* The story of Manlius’ punishment of his son is told in the following books: 

GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 112-113. 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 99-102. 


TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, p. 56. 
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Romani etat vestrum meécum * pugnam committet ? Quis 
vestrum ex miris castrorum veniet 2( Ego Mettius invictus 
et paratus std, sed vos Romani tuti intra muros manétis. S.) 
Quam ignava corda habétis!”’ 

/ His vocibus iratus | 10 et imperil cOnsulum oblitus," 
Manlius tandem ex miiris cucurrit et cum Latind pugnam 


MANLIUS CONDEMNED FOR DISOBEDIENCE 


commisit, eum cecidit, arma spoliavit.2? Consul autem, 
ubi arma hostis et filium suum victdrem) vidit; {$O mi 
fili,” inquit, ‘‘officium militis est imperia ducum memoria 
tenere. Necesse est té LOGE poenam pendere. Lictorés,¥ 
ad mortem hunc dicite.’/ Consulés enim potestatem eius 
modi jure proprio hababant. Sarit 
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(Py Notes 


1. Paulo ante, a litile while ago (lit. before by a little). 

2. For the meaning of this ablative see section 704, note 1. 

3. Dixerant, had said, is past perfect (past completed) 
active indicative of dicd, a verb of the third conjugation. 
This tense and the future perfect also are formed, both in the 
active and in the passive voice, in the same way as in verbs 
of the first and second conjugations. For the conjugation of 
the model verbs see the Appendix, pages 23-24. 

4. With each legion went six tribini, ivzbunes, who were 
sometimes given command of the legions. The military 
tribunes, however, were not trained soldiers so much as 
officers in training. Usually they were young men from the 
most influential families of Rome, who sought this way of 
starting on a public career. 

5. What kind of pronoun is qui? Does it introduce an 
independent or subordinate clause? What 
pronoun does it resemble in spelling ? 

6. Ut accidit, as it happened. 

7. What does castris tell? What is its 
case? What similar use of this case is seen 
in ‘“‘They live near us’’? 

8. Poterant, were able, could. 

9. To what words is the preposition cum 
attached ? 

10. Of what does the group his viécibus 
iratus consist ? 

11. Imperi oblitus, forgetful of the order. 
Explain oblivious. 

12. The arms and other equipment taken 
from a vanquished foe made a trophy of 
which the victor was proud. = 

13. Lictors were attendants of the higher LICTOR 
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magistrates at Rome. The number of lictors varied with the 
rank of the magistrate, a consul having twelve. The lictor 
carried a bundle of rods, called fascés, tied around an ax, as 
a sign of the power of the official to punish wrongdoers. 
These fasces became symbols of authority and are still so used. 
The design occurs on our ten-cent piece and is sometimes 
used on police stations and elsewhere. The Fascists of Italy 
derive their name from the fasces, which they use as a symbol. 


724. Vocabulary 
NEw WorRD RELATED WORD MEANING 
tribinus, -i, 7. tribune (Meaning ?) 
committs, committere, commit, muitto join together, intrust ; 
commisi, commissus with pugnam, en- 
gage in 
accid6, accidere, accidi__accident, cadé happen, befall 
vox, vocis, f. vocal voice, word 
cor, cordis, 7. cordial heart 
caed6, -ere, cecidi, caesus suicide kill 
spolid, -are, -avi, -atus spoil rob, despoil 
lictor, lictoris, m. lictor (Meaning ?) 
jus, juris, 7. justice right, law, bower 
725. Three Similar Latin Verbs 


Cadere, to fall; caedere, to cut or kill; and cédere, to go 
or yield, are likely to be confused unless they are thoroughly 
mastered. This is especially true of the compounds of caedé 
and cad6, both of which become -cido in compounds. Caedé, 
however, becomes -cidd, while cadé becomes -cidd. 

Learn thoroughly the principal parts of the simple verbs, 
withan English derivative from the last principal part of each: 

céd6, yield, go cédere cessi cessus (procession) 


caed6, cut, kill caedere_ ceci’di caesus (incision) 
cado, fall cadere ce’cidi casus (occasion) 
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Learn thoroughly the following compounds of these verbs, 
noting carefully that ae of caed6é becomes i, while the a of 
cad6 becomes i. The é of cédé, being long, does not change in 
the compounds. 

Compounds of céd6: 

discédé, go apart, withdraw discédere discessi discessus 
excéd6, go out, depart excédere excessi excessus 


Compounds of caed6: 


abscido, cut off abscidere absci’di abscisus 
occidé, cut down, kill occidere _ occi’di occisus 


Compounds of cadé: 


accidd, befall, happen accidere  ac’cidi — 
occid6, fall, set (of the sun) occidere  oc’cidi occasus 
Observe also that the third principal parts of caed6 and cadé6, which in 


the simple forms have an extra syllable made by repeating the letter ¢ with 
the vowel e, do not have this repeated syllable in the compounds. 


726. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He became more and more vociferous in his complaints. 
b. An abominable crime had been committed. 

c. His mistake is irremediable. 

d. The court has full jurisdiction in the case. 


2. Cédere, to go, yield, has many derivatives, always with 
the vowel e. Give the principal parts of cédé and précéd6. To 
proceed is to go forward. The antecedent of a relative pro- 
noun goes before it. An ancestor is one who has gone before 
(ante-). To intercede for someone is to go between him and 
the person in authority. The cession of territory by a con- 
quered nation is the yielding of it. Observe that in com- 
pounds the idea of going is present, while derivatives from 
the simple verb have the idea of yzelding. 
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3. Caedere, fo cut, kill, appears in English in compounds 
only and with the change to 7 that occurs in the Latin com- 
pounds also. Give the principal parts of caed6 and occido. 
Suicide is the killing of oneself; homiczde, the killing of a 
man; regicide, the killing of a king; fratriczde, the killing of 
a brother. When a surgeon makes an inczsion, he cuts into 
the body. An inczsive remark is cut- 
ting, penetrating, sharp. 

4, Cadere, to fall, has English deriv- 
atives both from the simple verb with 
the vowel a and from compounds with 
the vowel z. Give the principal parts 
of cad6é and accidd. A decadent nation 
is falling away from its earlier great- 
fe! ness. An accident is something that 

A CASCADE happens or befalls. Two events coin- 

cide when they fall in together. Ob- 

serve that both the Latin cadere, fo fall, and the English 

fall develop the idea of happening. Thus accident and befall 
are counterparts. 

5. Why are accident and accede spelled with two c’s? 

6. Hearty is the exact Anglo-Saxon heteronym of cordial. 


Drill and Review 


727. Decline magna vox, tribiinus Acer, and lictor fortis. 
728. Make a synopsis of vehé in the third person singular. 
729. Complete by the use of the proper verb (§ 694) : 


1. Inde in Italiam “©. 

2. Ibi amici tui M4 

3. Hiic servos UCN 

4. Hinc trans flimen —“~, 
5. Hic multds annods ——., 
6. Eo milités ——. 
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730. Give the person, number, tense, voice, and meaning of 


traxerat audiveram miserant emerant 

victi erant acceptus erat ducti eritis fudit 

vectus erit -seanderant duxerant clauserant 
=| t 


731. Answer in Latin: 


1. Qui ducés legionum erant ? 

2. Quis erat pater juvenis Manli? 

3. Cur Manlius cum Latino pugnavit ? 

4. Cur consul filium ad mortem misit ? 

5. Quam potestatem cOnsulés in bello habuérunt ? 
732. Translate, noting the participles carefully : 


1. Oppida 4 Rdmanis capta saepe déléta sunt. 2. Moniti dé 
periculo in domiciliis manébamus. 3. Tum_signum datum audivit. 
4. Peditibus victis cibus datus est. 5. Injuriis incitati Galli bellum 
renovabant. 


733. Proceed as in previous exercises : 

1. Servi, ctr liberos meds diligenter non ctravistis? 
2. Sine mora auxilium ad civitatés finitimas missum erat. 
3. Nuntii ab sociis ad principem vénerant et ita dixerant: 
‘*“Mox praesidia oppiddrum nostrorum victa erunt et op- 
pida ipsa ab hostibus capta erunt.” 4. Antea ill liberi 
erant; sed in finibus suis nOn jam manébant. 5. Ibi 
nullos libros reppererat. 6. Cognovit milités esse fortes. 
7. Forte oppidum parvum oppugnatum erat et incolae 
fugati erant. 8. Nos ita monuerat: ‘“‘Hic manéte. Cupio 
vos hic manére.”’ 


LESSON 69 
PAPIRIUS AND FABIUS 


The success of the Romans in the wars that they fought with the 
neighboring tribes as they were extending their territories was un- 
doubtedly due in no small part to the strict discipline they had over 
themselves in both civil and military affairs. The following story 
of Papirius and his master of horse illustrates the severity of Roman 
discipline by showing that not even a success in the field could make 
up for disobedience to the orders of a superior officer. The following 
selection, and those in the next two lessons, are connected with the 
Samnite wars.* 

Give all possible forms of fortis, audivistis, amicis, his; militem, 
militum, equitum, equum, iddneum, bellum; legid, populd. 

fi 

734. ‘Bella quae (which) Romani cum Samnitibus gessé- 
runt maxime nota sunt, 

Samnités, géns fortis et maximé bellicosa, in inferiore ! 
parte Italiae habitabant. Finés eorum in montibus erant. 
Montani — hanc enim sententiam fortasse audivistis — 
semper sunt liberi.2 Samnités igitur contra ROmanO6s dit 
et acriter pugnavérunt. Tria? bella cum his 4 Roma- 
nis geri ‘ necesse erat.) Viginti et duds * annds Romani et 
Samnités in secundo bello pugnavérunt. 

In hoc bello Papirius Cursor dictator creatus erat. Post 
breve tempus eum ad urbem ROmam contendere necesse 
erat} Antequam castra sua reliquit, Fabium Rullianum, 
qui (who) magister equitum légatus erat,®> ad sé vocavit 
“Dum ego 4a castris aberd,” inquit, ‘‘tu es imperator 


* The story of the Samnite wars is told in Tappan’s ‘‘ The Story of the Roman 
People,” pp. 55-58. 
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copiarum nostrarum. Etiam si occasid idOnea erit, noli 
pugnam committere.’”’ Tum ad urbem discessit. 

Accidit autem tempus proelid § iddneum, neque Fabius 
dubitavit pugnam cum Samnitibus committere. Fortiina 
Romanos juvit; magister equitum magnam victoriam 
reportavit. 

Ubi victoria Fabi in urbe cognita est, Papirius ira 
commotus,’ quod magister equitum imperatum dictatoris 
facere recsaverat et légés morésque populi Romani negleé- 
xerat, in castra contendit)) Postquam eo pervénit, Fabium 
capitis damnavit.® (At ille in urbem fagit, ubi victor 4 
popul6 magnopere laudatus Praeterea favore® po- 
puli et vocibus * militum poena liberatus est. (Papirius ipse 


400. Notes 


1. Inferidre, Jower. What word must it modify? In what 
degree of comparison is it ? 

2. See page xxv. 

3. Tria modifies bella. The Roman numerals anus, one, 
duo, two, and trés, three, are declined. 

4. What part of the verb is geri? What is its relation to 
erat? 

5. Légatus erat is a form of the verb lég6. 

6. What case in Latin frequently follows adjectives that 
mean near, friendly, suitable, pleasing, etc.? Can you give an 
illustration of a similar usage in English? 

7. What part of the verb is commétus ? What does it mod- 
ify, and by what is it modified ? 

8. Capitis damnavit, condemned to death. 

9. What idea is conveyed by these ablatives? 
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736. Numerals 


You have been meeting numerals frequently in the Latin 
stories. They are of two kinds: the series anus, one, duo, 
two, trés, three, etc.; and the series primus, first, secundus, 
second, tertius, third, etc. First, primus, second, secundus, 
etc. are called ordinals because they indicate order or rank. 
One, tnus, two, duo, etc. are called cardinals. 

The ordinals — as, primus, secundus— are adjectives of 
the first and second declensions and are declined like bonus. 

All the cardinals up. to 200 are indeclinable adjectives 
except anus, duo, and trés. 

Learn to count in Latin from 1 to 20 and then by tens to 
100. Practice on these numerals until you can give them 
fluently. Practice also on the ordinals from primus to decimus. 
See the Appendix, page 19. 

Learn the declension of tinus, duo, and trés as given in the 
Appendix, pages 13, 14. In what number only is anus de- 
clined? In what number are duo and trés declined ? Observe 
that the nominatives masculine and neuter of duo are alike. 
Note that trés is declined exactly like the plural of fortis. 


737. Predicate Nouns and Adjectives 


A predicate noun or adjective occurs in Latin, as in Eng- 
lish, with two classes of verbs: 

1. Verbs of no voice, such as be, become, seem, appear: as, 
Miles erat, he was a soldier; Flamen altum vidétur, the river 
seems deep. 

2. Certain verbs in the passive voice, such as name, choose, 
call, make, elect: as, Amicus appellatus est, he was called a 
friend; Consul creatus est, he was elected consul. 

When verbs of the second class are used in the active 
voice, they may have a direct object and a predicate accusa- 
tive: as, Eum régem creavérunt, they elected him king. 
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738. The Uses of the Dative Case 


You have now met the following uses of the dative: 

1. Indirect object. This tells to whom something is given, 
offered, etc. 

2. The dative with adjectives meaning near, also like, 
pleasing, fit, friendly, and their opposites. This tells to whom 
(or to what) something is near, like, pleasing, etc. 

3. Reference. This tells for whom something is done. 

The three ideas expressed by the dative case in Latin may 
be expressed similarly in English, that is, by the objective 
case without a preposition. When the objective case is so 
used in English, it may be called dative. 

Indirect object: I gave him a book. 
Datiwe with adjectwes: I am like him; they are near us. 
Reference: I bought him a hat. 

These three ideas may also be expressed in English with 
prepositions. Recast the above sentences, using prepositions. 
Which method is more like the Latin method ? 


739. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
mons, montis, ™. mount (Meaning ?) 
acriter, adv. acer sharply, fiercely 
viginti, zndecl. num. twenty 
antequam, con. ante before 
lég6, -dre, -avi, -atus légatus appoint 
etiam si, conj.. even if 
occasi6, occasidnis, f. occasion (Meaning ?) 
léx, légis, is legal law 
neglego, neglegere, neg- neglect (Meaning ?) 
léxi, negléctus 
damn6, -dre, -avi, -atus condemn condemn 
favor, favoris, m. favor (Meaning ?) 


paene, adv. peninsula almost 
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740. Stems of Nouns and Adjectives of the Third 
Declension in English 


LATIN NOUN oR ADJECTIVE ENGLISH DERIVATIVE GENITIVE SINGULAR 


infans infant infantis 
litus littor-al litoris 
pes ped-al pedis 
virgo virgin vir ginis 
acer acr-id acris 
omen omin-ous ominis 
audax audac-ious audacis' 
mons Mont-ana montis 
léx leg-al légis 


Observe that legislature preserves the genitive singular of 
léx, and jurisdiction the genitive singular of jis. 


741. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. A large indemnity was demanded from the conquered foe. 
b. Solon was a famous legislator of the 
Greeks. 
c. He has received the appointment as 
adjutant. 
d. This neglect of duty was considered a 
serious dereliction. 
WHY IS THIS FIGURE A e. He was quickly relegated to a position 
QUADRILATERAL ? of little importance. 


2. Decide whether the following words come from cadere, 
caedere, or cédere, and explain their meanings: 


recede, incident, excision 


3. Give the Latin numeral related to each of the following: 


Xtrio — Vee Octoberx -<~ quinquennial September 
decennial millennium November \ Aunit « 
xquadrilateral December (4 centennial K “~septet__ 
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4, Give the Latin ordinal related to each of the following : 


;quarter <sextant octave octavo 
decimate tertiary sextet quarto 
primary quintet decimal duodecimo 


do. What is meant by saying that a man is a sexagenarian? 
an octogenarian? a nonagenarian? a centenarian? 
6. Give the meaning of the following Italian numerals: 


quattro uno otto nove sette 
sei dieci tre cinque due 


7. Our Aryan forefathers, from whose language both Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon are derived, were well able to count, and 
this explains the resemblance between nine and novus, e7ghi 
and octd, three and trés, one and tnus, seven and septem, two 
and duo, s7zx and sex. They are all derived from the common 
ancestral language. 


Drill and Review 


742. Decline léx nova, mons ingéns, and vé6x clara. 
743. Inflect neglegd in the tenses based on the perfect 


stem: ‘Make a synopsis of committé in the first person plural. “<7 


744. Count in Latin from one to twenty. 
745. Read and translate : 


1. Hic trés Orationés habuit. 2. In ripis illius fluminis tnde- 
cim navés aedificatae erant. 3.Celeriter octo legidnés ex finibus 
eorum excédent. 4. Duodecim lictorés ante cOnsulem ambulabant. 
5. Impedimenta quinque legidnum ibi relicta erant. 6. Tredecim 
aduléscentés hiic pervénerint. 7. Duodéviginti equités integri erant. 
8. Exemplum inius viri dudbus consulibus gratum erat. 


746. Write in Latin: 

1. Sixteen scouts had been sent toward the mountain. 2. Nineteen 
men fell in that fight. 3. The soldiers of the three legions had been 
led out. 4. He descended from the mountain with two companions. 
5. Ten and ten make twenty. 
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747. Review the forms of the interrogative pronoun 
(Appendix, page 17). 

748. Give the present infinitives, active and passive, of 
créd6, doced, renov6, vincid, and vincé. 

749. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Olim discipulus Aristotelem (Aristotle, a famous 
Greek teacher and writer) rogavit, “‘Quid est amicitia?” 
Ille respondit, ‘‘Unus animus in dudbus corporibus.”’ 
2. Diés est spatium viginti quattuor horarum. 3. Inter 
Romulum et Remum contentid (disagreement) erat dé 
nomine urbis novae. Remus primo in caeld sex vulturés 
vidit. Sed Romulus postea duodecim vidit. Sic Romulus, 
victor ob hoc Omen, urbem Rémam vocavit. 


750. Explain the case of the italicized words: 


1. Caesar cOnsul creatus est. 2. Mihi picttira pulchra vidétur 
(seems). 3. Evs librds multOs dedi. 4. Galli Germanis propinqui 
erant. 5. Vobis dona sunt grata. 6. Liicius est amicus meus. 7. Eis 
amici non erant. 8. Ille collis castris iddneus non erat. 9. Lingua 
Latina ilits puellis facilis vidétur (seems). 10. Ille puer appellatur 
Makcus. ~~ 


751. See if you can give the meaning of the following 
quotations, the words of which are familiar to you: 


1. Pace tua. 2. Fortés fortiina juvat. 3. Ex animo. 4. Errare 
est humanum. 5. Vita sine literis mors est. 6. In hdc sign vincés. 
7. Vera (True) amicitia est inter bonds. 8. Numquam periculum 
sine pericul6 vincitur. 9. Véritas vos liberabit. 10. F acta, non verba. 
11. Vir bonus patriam amat. 12. Nodn sibi sed omnibus. 1SeDirx 
femina facti. 14. Industria est initium sapientiae. 15. Prd dris et 
focis. 16. Post proelium praemium. 17. Accipere quam (than) facere 
injiriam praestat (it is better). 18. Semper paratus. 19. Laborare 
est Orare. 20. Victoria patientiam cordnat (crowns). 


LESSON 70 
THE DISASTER AT THE CAUDINE FORKS 


In the Second Samnite War four legions of Romans, under the 
command of the consuls, marched into an ambush set by Pontius, 
leader of the Samnites. When they saw themselves surrounded, the 
Romans surrendered under the terms offered by the enemy. 
Pontius was advised by his father either to slay all the captured 
Romans or to send them all away unharmed; but he preferred to 
humiliate the Romans by sending them under the yoke, in addition 
to forcing conditions that the senate later refused to ratify.* 

Give all possible forms of qué, cui, qui, ei; eius, quibus; haec, 
hae; id, illud; copias, celeritas, eas. 

752. Romani in secundo bello 4 Samnitibus victi et sub 
jugum missi sunt.1 Non saepe tantum dédecus Romanis 
accidit.? 

Papirius Cursor, qui* Fabium acts damnaverat, non 
jam dictator erat. Titus Veturius et Spurius Postumius, 
qui* consulés eius anni erant, bellum gerébant. Hi cum 
quattuor legionibus iter-forte faciebant ad oppidum -so- 
cidrum/ quod? 4 Samnitibus obsidébatur.) Via qua ® cé- 
piae ducébantur) erat per angustias montium, quae? 
Furculae Caudinae ‘* appellatae sunt. 

Consulés, postquam in angustias cum legionibus perve- 
nérunt, viam saxis et arboribus impediri° invenérunt. Tum 
démum praesidium hostium in collibus proximis et silvis 

* The story of the disaster at the Caudine Forks is told in the following books: 


GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 112-115. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, p. 57. 
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SENT UNDER THE YOKE 


vidérunt; nam in his angustiis Samnités insidias para- 
verant. .Itaque duo consulés et quattuor legionés (decem 
milia * militum) et duodecim tribiini militum et sescenti 
equités in potestatem hostium vénérunt. 

Gaius Pontius, qui ? tum dux Samnitium erat, ad patrem 
nuntium misit. “‘Quid,” rogavit per nintium, ‘‘dé’ his 
Romanis faciam?”’ Senex celeriter respondit ; ‘“‘Aut om- 
nes’ \interfice aut incolumés omnes libera. Ei Romani 

“y( quos* liberaveris * laeti ob benefitium pacem cum Samni- 
tibus habébunt,” Consilium, quod* pater dederat neque 
Pontio neque Samnitibus placébat.? /Itaque a Romanis 
dards condicionés pacis Pontius postulavit, quas * illi ac- 
ceperunt. ) Tum omnes Romani sub jugum missi sunt. 
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163, Notes 


1. Two spears were set up in the ground, and a third was 
fastened across them in such a way as to make a sort of arch, 
beneath which the conquered enemy were forced to march 
with bended shoulders. 

2. R6manis accidit, happened to the Romans. 

3. Qui is the masculine singular nominative of the relative 
pronoun qui, quae, quod, who, which, that. You have met it 
several times. You will meet other forms of the same pro- 
noun in this story. Its forms are similar to those of the inter- 
rogative quis. 

4, Furculae Caudinae, Coie Forks. 

5. What form of the verb is impediri? What is its mean- 
ing? What is its subject? Translate viam impediri in- 
vénérunt in two ways (§ 469, n. 8). 

6. Mille, a thousand, is not declined in the singular. The 
plural milia is a noun declined like the neuter plural of omnis, 
and is always followed by a noun in the genitive. (See Ap- 
pendix, page 14.) 

7. Dé, with, about. 

8. In what tense is this verb? What tense in English 
will best convey the idea ? 

9. Placébat, pleased. This verb has its apparent object in 
the dative case, as if it meant was pleasing to. The expression 
“if you please,” in which please seems to have an unusual 
meaning, meant originally “if it please you.”’ You was really 
dative, like Samnitibus in this sentence. 


754. The Relative Pronoun 


A relative pronoun connects a subordinate clause (used 
as an adjective) with a noun or pronoun, called the ante- 
cedent, in the main part of the sentence. In the sentence 
*“The man who is walking is Flaccus,”’ man is the antecedent 
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of the relative pronoun who, which introduces the relative or 
adjective clause who is walking, telling what man is meant. 

In English the relative pronouns are who (possessive, 
whose; objective, whom), which, that. Qui has the meanings 
of the three English relatives. The meaning who may be 
used only when the reference is to persons; which only when 
the reference is to things; that may be used to refer to either 
persons or things. 

Examine carefully the following inflection of qui, noting 
what points will assist you most in learning it. Note also the 
common translations. 


Singular Plural 
Masc. FEM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. ~ NEUT. 
Nom. qui quae quod qui quae quae 
who, which, that 
Gen. cuius cuius cuius quorum quarum qudrum 


of whom, whose, of which 


Dat. cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
to or for whom (which) 


Acc. quem quam quod quos quas quae 
whom, which, that 


Abl. qué qua quo quibus quibus quibus 
with, from, by, in whom (which) 


Learn the declension of qui, as given above. Locate it in 
the Appendix, page 17, for future reference. 

Hereafter, when you meet a form of either quis or qui, 
you must decide whether the word is relative or interroga- 
tive. Remember that the relative introduces a subordinate 
part of the sentence, while the interrogative, in the Latin 
you have thus far studied, introduces the main part of the 
sentence, or the independent clause. 
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755. The Agreement of the Relative Pronoun 


The relative pronoun both in English and in Latin agrees 
in gender, person, and number with its antecedent, but its 
case is determined by its use in zts own clause. Explain the 
case of the relative pronoun in the following sentences: 

The boy who just came in is a new pupil. 

I have a friend whose name is Arthur. 

This is the boy to whom you gave the letter. 
The girl whom you saw is my sister. 

This is the man whom you invited to come. 


The familiar rule that a verb must agree with its subject 
in person and number applies equally when the subject is a 
relative pronoun; but remember that the person and num- 
ber of a relative pronoun are determined by the antecedent. 

Explain the person and number of the verbs of the relative 
clauses in the following sentences : 

It is I who am to blame. 
It is they who are to blame. 
It is he who ts to blame. 
It is you who are to blame. 


Study the following sentences, which illustrate the use of 
the relative pronoun in Latin: 

Vir qui ambulat est Flaccus, the man who is walking is 
Flaccus. Here qui is masculine singular to agree with vir; 
and it is nominative because it is the subject of ambulat, 
which is third singular to agree with the subject, qui. 

Liber quem habed est tuus, the book that I have is yours. 
Here quem is masculine singular to agree with liber; and 
accusative case because it is the object of habed. 

Féminae quarum filii laudantur sunt laetae, the women 
whose sons are praised are happy. Here quarum is feminine 
plural to agree with féminae; and genitive because it pos- 
sesses filii. 
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Nos, qui coénsulés sumus, poends dabimus, we, who are the 
consuls, will pay the penalty. Here qui is masculine plural, 
first person, to agree with its antecedent, nds; and sumus is 
in the first person plural to agree with the subject, qui. 

Learn the following statement : 


A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, person, 
and number, but its case is determined by its use in its own clause. 


756. Vocabulary 
NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
jugum, -i, 7”. yoke 
dédetus, dédecoris, 7. disgrace 
iter, itineris, 7. journey, march 
qui, quae, quod, rel. pron. who, which, that 
angustiae, -arum, f. p/ur. pass, narrows 
arbor, arboris, f. arbor tree 
invenid, invenire, in- in + vento Jind, come upon 
véni, inventus 
démum, adv. at last 
mille, zndecl. in sing. ; millennium thousand 
plur. milia, milium 
sescenti, -ae, -a six hundred 
incolumis, -e safe, unharmed 
757. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His arrival at the same time was quite fortuitous. 

b. A corn is an induration of the skin of the foot. 

c. Their conjugal harmony was rarely disturbed. 

d. The itinerary of the president has not yet been decided upon. 


2. Explain the derivation, including prefix, root, and suffix, 
of secession, decadence, and precision. 

3. Conjugation is so called because it is a yoking together 
of the stem, tense sign, and personal endings. 
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4. Subjugate is derived from sub, under, and jugum, yoke. It 
preserves a picture of the humiliating act which the Roman 
army at the Caudine Forks was forced to perform. To sub- 
jugate a nation is, literally, to force it to go under a yoke. 

5. Errors in the use of the relative and interrogative pro- 
nouns are common in English. They consist mainly of mis- 
takes in the case of who and in agreement. 

State which of the forms in parentheses in the following 
sentences is correct and give the reason for your choice: 

a. He was the one man (who, whom) all respected. 

b. He is one of the best players who (was, were) out for the team. 

c. He is the best player who (is, are) out for the team this year. 

d. He is one of those (whom, who) I thought would succeed. 

e. (Who, Whom) do you wish to see? 


Drill and Review 


758. Give the meaning of the following words: 


sum absum animus mater jacio, jacere 
sumo adsum amicus mare jaceo, jacére 


759. Decline id iter longum, arbor pulchra, and mille. 


760. Give the principal parts and the stems of venid, and 
make a synopsis in the third person singular of the active 
voice. Review the conjugation of the indicative of sum, in 
the Appendix, pages 25-26. 


761. What is the rule for the agreement of a verb? of an 
adjective? of a relative pronoun? 


762. Give the reason for the gender and number, and for 
the case, of the italicized words, and express them in Latin: 


The man whose son I see; to whom I give the books; by whom I 
am aided; whom | aid. 

The books by which I am taught; which I have; in which I read. 

The cities from which we came; that were captured; to which we 
went. 
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763. Account for the gender, number, and case of the 
relative pronoun in the following sentences, and translate: 


1. Libri (quibus doceor) novi sunt. 2. Novi libri quos amicus 
mihi dedit me delectant. 3. Gladius quo miles Romanus pugnabat ~ 
latus et brevis erat. 4. Hi milités,\qui a pugna procul aberant, 
integri et incolumés erant. 5. Servus( cul praemia_ dedisti dit 
laboraverat. 6. Arboribus quae in summo monte ¢ erant hostés célati 
sunt. 7. Magnus erat dolor eorum | quorum liberi capti erant. ) 
8. Tandem omnés civitatés Italiae quibuscum Romani pugnabant 
victae erant. 


764. Express in Latin; 


| 1. That many whiose son is working)is a farmer. 2. The lady to 
sbaSattoses were given) is Cornelia. 3. Great is the glory of thos 
(who haye" conquered the enemy) 4. The inhabitants of the town 
which was being eal aee a “supply of féod and water. 5. The 


town| from which you carne jis small. 
AA mS = RE =, | ¢, 


765. Answer in Latin: 


1. Qua in civitate Romani sub jugum missi sunt ? 

2. Quot legidnés et tribiini in potestatem hostium vénérunt ? 
3. Ubi Samnités insidias paraverant ? 

4, Quem Pontius cOnsuluit ? 

5. Quod consilium datum est ab e6 quem Pontius consuluerat ? 
6. Quid princeps Samnitium fécit ? 


766. Review the present active imperatives of the regular 
verbs and sum (Appendix, pages 24, 26); then translate: 


1. Viri, este fortés. 2. Fili, veni ad fontem. 3. Pacem cOon- 
firmate. 4. Gladids celeriter stiimite et cum virtiite pugnate. 
5. Discipule, praemia magistri meré. 6. Excédite et hostés fugate. 
7. Fugite ex oppido in agros. 


LESSON 71 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE ROMANS IN DEFEAT 


When Postumius and the army returned to Rome after sur- 
rendering to the Samnites, they found the citizens very angry. The 
senate refused to ratify the treaty and ordered Postumius and the 
other officers who had agreed to the terms of surrender to be given 
up to the Samnites. Pontius refused to accept them, and set free all 
the prisoners he had previously held. Later the Romans defeated 
the Samnites and sent them under the yoke. 


767. Denique consulés cum militibus (quos Samnités 
insidiis superaverant) ad urbem Romam pervénérunt, 
Primo populus Romanus agmen silentid (in silence) spec- 
tavérunt. | Dédecus consulum et legidnum in animis civium 
haerebat., Tandem cives exclamaverunt: ‘‘Numquam | 
tantum dédecus accépimus. Numquam antea milités* 
Romani arma abjécérunt et sub jugum missi sunt. Num- 
quam sine pugna victi sunt Romani.” 

Consulés quoque; qui oculis démissis ! per vids ambula- 
bant, magno pudore affecti sunt ( quod _ tristés_condi- 
cionés Samnitium accipere non reciisaverant.| Dénique: 
Postumius, Unus ex, consulibus,/ qui in senatum vocatus 
erat, haec 2 dixit: ‘f Nos, nos consulés et tribuni, qui? sine 
auctoritate populi ‘Romani condicidnés Samnitium ac- 
cépimus et foedus fécimus, tanti dédecoris auctorés sumus) 
Nos, non populus Romanus, hdc foedere obstringimur. 
Dé nobis supplicium simite. (Jira civium Romandrum 
retinére non possumus.+ Nos in potestatem hostium date.” 
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PONTIUS REFUSES TO ACCEPT THE SURRENDERED ROMANS 


(Hoc consilium senatdrés probavérunt. | Sine mora Pos- 
tumius et Veturius et viginti tribini in Vin¢ulis ex urbe 
missi Samnitibus déditi sunt. ) Pontius, dux Samni- 
tium, eds non accepit. ‘‘ Dei,’ inquit, “‘dé vobis, qui falso 
(falsely) juravistis, supplicium stment.”’ 
2. Post paucos annos autem Romani Samnités vincere et 
sub jugum mittere poterant.‘ 


768. Notes 


1. Démissis is a perfect passive participle, agreeing with 
oculis, a noun in the ablative case; wth downcast looks. 

2. Haec, this (lit. these things). Haec dixit may be trans- 
lated spoke as follows. Is the statement following dixit a 
direct or indirect quotation? 
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3. How far does this relative clause extend? With what 
word is the main clause resumed? Read the Latin of the 
main clause. Keep the main and subordinate clauses dis- 
tinct and do not allow parts of one to get into the other. 

4. Possumus, we are able, we can, and poterant, were able, 
are forms of the irregular verb possum. A complementary 
infinitive is used with possum: as, Ambuladre possum, J am 
able to walk, I can walk. 


769. The Irregular Verb Possum 


The irregular verb possum, can, isa compound of pot, able, 
and sum, J am. Before all the forms of sum beginning with s, 
pot becomes pos: as, pot + sum= possum. When pot is pre- 
fixed to the perfect tenses, f of these tenses is dropped: as, 
pot + fui= potui. Keeping these points in mind, study the 
inflection of possum as given in the Appendix, page 26. 

The meaning can, which is synonymous with am able, is 
often used in translating the present tense of possum; and 
the meaning could, in translating past tenses. 

Distinguish carefully between poterant, potuérunt, potue- 
rant, potuerint, and poterunt. 


770. The Complementary Infinitive 


An object infinitive is frequently used without a subject, 
to complete the meaning of the main verb of the sentence. 
Such an infinitive is called a complementary infinitive: as, 
Venire cupit, he wishes to come. ‘This infinitive occurs with 
verbs meaning beable, undertake, begin, hesitate, and fear. 

You should now be able to understand fully two uses of 
the infinitive : 

1. The object infinitive, with its subject in the accusative. 

2. The complementary infinitive, without subject. 

The infinitive is used also in indirect statements. 
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New WorpD 
agmen, agminis, #2, "|. 
>haered, haerére, haesi, 
haesus 
abici6, abicere, abjéci, 
abjectus 
pudor, pudoris, m. 
tristis, triste 
Sauctoritas, -atis, f. 
foedus, foederis, 7. 
auctor, auctoris, m. 
‘possum, posse, potui 
dédé, -dere, -didi, -ditus 
\juro, -are, -Avi, -atus 
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Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 
adhere 


reject, ab+ jacié 


auctoritas 
possible 
do 

jus 


MEANING 
column, army 
stick, remain fixed 


throw away 


shame 

sad, disagreeable 
authority 

treaty 

maker, author 
be able, can 
surrender 

swear 


Vowel Changes in Related Words 


Note carefully the vowel changes in the compound verbs 
formed from capié, facid, and jacié: 


capio, take 
accipio, receive 
facid, make, do 
interficid, k7l] 
jacio, throw 
abicio, throw away 


conicid, throw together conicere 


773. 


capere cépi captus 
accipere accépi acceptus 
facere féci factus 
interficere interféci interfectus 
jacere jéci jactus 
abicere abjéci abjectus 
conjéci conjectus 


Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. He received the news with a dolorous countenance. 
b. The doctor advised inoculation against diphtheria. 
c. In 1861 the Southern states organized a Confederacy. 
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d. Her speech was wild and incoherent. 
e. There were potent reasons for the decision. 


2. Explain the derivation, including prefix, root, and suf- 
fix, of procession, decision, and deciduous. 

3. Study the following derivatives of jirare, to take an 
oath, to swear. A jury is a body of sworn men. To abjure a 
bad habit is to abandon it, literally upon oath; to ‘tswear 
off.” To adjure someone to do something is to urge him 
earnestly and solemnly, as if upon oath. In perjury, per- has 
developed the idea of contrary to, and ‘‘to perjure one’s 
self’? means to swear falsely. 

4, Explain the following derivatives of haerére, to stick: 


adhesive, adherent, cohesion, inherent 


5. Posse comitatus is law Latin, meaning ‘‘ the power of the 
county.’ Posse is an infinitive used as a noun; comitatis 
is genitive singular of the fourth declension. 

6. State which of the forms in parentheses is correct, and 
give the principle studied in Latin which helps you: 


a. It is a slight to me, who (have, has) always been your friend. 
b. (Who, Whom) did they say was hurt? 

c. There is the man (who, whom) you wished to see. 

d. The stranger sat down between Mary and (me,-T). 

e. He told John and (me,~J) an interesting story. 


Drill and Review 


774. Decline agmen Rémanum, auctoritas, and foedus. 

775. Make a synopsis of abicié in the third person, singu- 
lar and plural, of the active voice. 

776. Give the principal parts and the three stems of simé, 
consulé, sentid, déscend6, solvd, cognéscé, and cado. 

777. Give the present infinitive, active and passive, of 
portd, habed, trahd, jacid, and audio. Give their meanings. 
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778. What is the rule for the agreement of a relative with 
its antecedent? Write in Latin: 


1. The journey that we made was short. 2. The authority we which 
a consul had | jwas great. 3. That treaty ‘by which peace had been 
confirmed was approved by the senators. 4. A thousand captives, 
(whom the enemy had captured, were set free. 5. Two thousand foot 
“soldiers were sent under the yoke: 6. Three thousand men were 
defending the town. 7. Did you find the money that you gave us? 


779. Answer in Latin: 


1. Quo modo Postumius et milités 4 ROmAnis recepti sunt ? 
2. Quid in animis civium haerébat ? 

3. Cur Postumius et Veturius pudo6re affecti sunt ? 

4. Quo consulés et tribtini missi sunt ? 


780. Read and translate: 


1. Venire possum. 2. Mané€re non potest. 3. Vidére non poterat. 
4. Hominés vidéri possunt. 5. Laborare poteramus. 6. Respondére 
potuerant. 7. Per montés diici poterunt. 8. Ex lid6 excédere 
potestis. 9. Id oppidum capere non poterit. 10. Sé défendere po- 
tuerant. 


781. Proceed as in previous exercises: 


1. Técum manére non possum. Té ex urbe mécum 
excédere cupio. 2. Carros et equés 4 servis parari jubébo. 
Nos ad villam meam tribus horis pervenire facile (easy) 
erit. 3. Sine diligentia bene recitare non poteritis. 4. Vos 
esse amicos meds existimO; nam mihi amici semper 
eratis. 5. Viri, fortés esse débétis. Si fortiter non pug- 
nabitis, imperator vos laudare non poterit. 6. Qui tri- 
bunos ad finés hostium mitti jussérunt? 7. Exploratorés, 
quos Caesar trans fliimen miserat, hostés nusquam repe- 
rire potuerunt. 8. Exploratorés trans flimen a Caesare 
missi hostés reperire non potuérunt. 9. Nonne montem 
scandere poteratis ? 


LESSON 72 
HOW GEESE ONCE SAVED ROME 


This well-known story is probably familiar to you. If not, read 
first one ie the accounts referred to below.* 


782.(( Galli, postquam Papirium et reliquds senés inter- 
feceru ne(S 5 547) | et. multam praedam ceperunt, ad Capitd- 


aly processérunt} a 

(Hostés autem vidérunt Capitolium rupes altas habere * 
et moenibus miniri.” Atque sciy sciverunt Capitolium a Man- 
lid et R6manis defend Rupes ascendere * et collem occu- 
pare non erat facile.“ Itaque principés Gallorum collem 
obsidére * constituerunt ; fam Romanos parvam_copiam 
cibi et aquae in Capitolio habere 2 sperabant. 

Tandem, ut accidit, illi Romani qui in urbem finitimam 
fugerant nintium ad Manlium et civés in Capitolio ob- 
sessOs ‘ misérunt. Hic media nocte via sécréta rupem 
ascendit. Postero dié® véstigia elus a Gallis visa sunt, 
qui eadem via nocte rupem ascendere constituérunt. 

Jam nox erat et Galli ripem ascendébant, dum Romani’ 
in Capitolio sine cura dormiunt. Primi*® summum saxum 
prehendébant. Neque cuistodés neque canés excitati sunt. 
Mox barbari in arce alta stabunt et arx capiétur. Subito 


p 
* The story of Marcus Manlius is told in the following books: 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 106-109. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 52-53. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 94-96. 
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i A > ipa kz 


FAW, woe 
PLE PLP EPL LP AD EP PLD DL EP ED ED ED OF DG DOD Fs, 


Oe 
Z 
PPPS LI DALAL D Fi 


MANLIUS REPELS THE GAULS FROM THE CAPITOL 


clangoreés anserum, qui in Capitdlid 4 R6manis habébantur 
quod avés sacrae’ JiinOnis erant, auditi sunt} Clangori- ’ 
bus eorum Manlius statim € somn6 excitatus est. Simul 
ac periculum sénsit, arma rapuit et Gallds qui ad 
summam rupem pervénerant gladid oppugnavit: Illds 
celeriter reppulit, neque barbari arcem capere potuérunt. 


783. Notes 


1. The Capitoline was one of the seven hills of Rome. 

2. Habére and miniri are infinitives in an indirect state- 
ment. Infinitives of this type which you have met before 
could be translated either by infinitives or by clauses intro- 
duced by that. In this sentence only a clause with that is 
possible. Try a literal translation and you will see that it 
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does not sound like English. In translating a present infini- 
tive in an indirect statement after a past main verb, the 
past tense must be used. 

3. What use of the infinitive? Can this be translated in 
two ways? 

4. Obsessés, who were besieged. This is a perfect passive 
participle modifying a noun governed by ad. 

5. Posteré dié, on the following day. 

6. Primi, the foremost. 

7. Certain birds were said to be sacred to certain gods, as 
the dove to Venus, the owl to Minerva, the vulture to Mars. 


784. Indirect Statements 


A direct statement gives the exact words used by a speaker 
or writer in uttering his thought ; often it is indicated by quo- 
tation marks: as, He says, ““The Capitol is a hill.’’ An indirect 
statement does not use the exact words of the original state- 
ment, but gives them as an indirect quotation and as the 
object of a verb meaning say, think, know, hear, perceive, 
etc.: as, He says that the Capitol ts a hill or He says the Capitol 
ts a hill. Observe that in sentences of this type the clause of 
indirect statement is usually introduced in English by the 
word that. Sometimes an infinitive may be used in English 
to express an indirect statement: as, We know him to be brave; 
We think him to be honest; We believe them to be sincere. In 
these sentences him and them are subjects of the infinitives 
and are in the objective or accusative case. 

In Latin an indirect statement is always expressed by an 
infinitive, without any conjunction corresponding to English 
that. The subject of the infinitive is in the accusative case, 
just as it is in the English illustrations given above. But 
since the use of the infinitive in indirect statement in Eng- 
lish is not common, indirect statements in Latin should be 
translated by clauses introduced by that; an accusative in 
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an indirect statement is to be translated as if it were nomi- 
native case, and the infinitive as if it were indicative: as, 


Dicit Capitdlium esse collem, he says that the Capitol is a hill 
(lit. he says the Capitol to be a hill). 
Dixit militem fortiter pugnare, he said that the soldier was 
fighting bravely (lit. he said the soldier to be fighting bravely). 


Learn the following statements : 


1. An indirect statement is usually the object of a verb meaning 
say, think, know, hear, perceive, or the like; and is expressed by 
having its subject in the accusative (never nominative) case, and 
its verb in the infinitive (never indicative). 

2. The present infinitive expresses the same time as that of the 


verb of saying. 


785. 


NEw WorpD 

procédo, prodcédere, 

processi, processus 
muni6, -ire, -ivi, -itus 
scid, scire, scivi, scitus 
facilis, facile 
nox, noctis (-ium), f. 
sécrétus, -a, -um 
véstigium, vésti’gi, 7. 
prehend6o, prehendere, 

prehendi, prehénsus 
custds, custodis, m. 
canis, canis (canum), m. 
clangor, clangoris, ™. 
anser, anseris, ™. 
avis, avis (-ium), f. 
sacer, -cra, -crum 
repelld, repellere, 
_reppuli, repulsus 


. 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


proceed, pro + 


ceédo 
ammunition 
omniscient 
facility 
nocturnal 
secret 
vestige 
comprehend 


custody 
canine 
clang 


aviator 

sacred 

repel, re + 
pello 


MEANING 
(Meaning ?) 


fortify, build 
know 

easy 

night 
(Meaning ?) 
footstep, track 
seize, grasp 


guard 

dog 

noise 

goose 

bird 
(Meaning ?) 
drive back 
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786. Application of Latin to English 
. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


1 
a. He anticipated coming events by a kind of prescience. 

b. This method of celebrating the day seemed a desecration. 
c. The situation calls for a thorough investigation. 

d. The park contains a large aviary. 

e. The monster was most repulsive in appearance. 

f. That monkey has a prehensile tail. 


2. Make a list of all the derivatives of pellere, to drive, that 
you can discover. Use the present base pel and the parti- 
cipial stem puls-. Use 
the prefixes com-, dis-, 
ex-, in-, pro-, re-. Rec- 
ognize the idea of 
driving contained in 
each word. 

3. Scienceisderived 
fromscire,/oknow,and 
means literally knowledge. What is the Latin form of sczence ? 

4. Why does defensive have one f and offensive two? 

5. State which of the forms in parentheses is correct, and 
tell what principle studied in Latin should help you: 


a. He is a man (who, whom) I think will succeed. 

b. He is a man (who, whom) I believe to be honest. 

c. This is the boy (who, whom) the class wished to be elected 
president. 

d. This is the boy (who, whom) they thought should be president. 

e. This is the boy (who, whom) we wished to make president. 

f. (Who, Whom) do you think it is? 

g. (Who, Whom) do you think it to be? 


WHY IS THIS CALLED THE PROPELLER? 


Drill and Review 
787. Decline nox longa, via facilis, and ignis sacer. 
788. Make a synopsis of possum in the third person plural. 
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789. How many uses of the accusative case can you men- 
tion? of the ablative? of the infinitive? 


790. Give the present infinitive, active and passive, of 
ports, habed, dicé, jacid, and munio. Give their meaning. 
791. Explain the case of the italicized noun and the mood 
of the italicized verb in the following sentences, and translate : 
1. Vir amicos habet. 
2. Dicit, ‘* Vir amicds habet.”’ 
3. Dicit virum amicos habére. 


4, Dixit, ‘‘ Vir amicOs habet.” 
5, Dixit virum amicos habére. 


What time is indicated by the present infinitive in an in- 
direct statement? In the following exercise, write the Latin 
sentence as an indirect statement with each verb: 


1. Miles pugnat. 2. Urbs défenditur. 
Légatus dicit ——. Nuntius dicit ——. 
Légatus dixit ——. Nuntius dixit ——. 


792. Read and translate : 


1. Marcus laborat. 2. Vidémus Marcum labdrare. 3, Pueri lau- 
dantur. 4. Scimus puerds laudari. 5. Sciunt té esse discipulum 
bonum. 6. Magister vidit discipulds in lidum venire. 7. Vir dicit 
sé esse militem. 8. Vir dixit illum esse poétam. 9. Hominem per 
viam venire vidébant. 10. Haec dona accipere recusavit. 11. Itaque 
eum temptare légati non potuérunt. 12. Eis dixit sé neque praemia 
neque peciiniam cupere. 


793. Express in Latin: 


1. Soldiers are fortifying the camp. 2. I see that the soldiers 
are fortifying the camp. 3. I saw that the soldiers were fortifying 
thecamp. 4. Men are sent into the province. 5. The messenger says 
that men are being sent into the province. 6. I know you are in 
school today. 7. We know that that boy is working. 8. We knew 
that the boy was working. 9. They hear the town is well defended. 
10. He orders men to fortify the city. They were able to proceed 
ten miles. 


LESSON 73 
CAMILLUS AND THE SCHOOLMASTER 


Though the Romans were a conquering race, they often showed ,. 
what we should call fine sportsmanship in their wars. Once a traitor- _ 
ous schoolmaster of a hostile city had brought the sons of the prin- 
cipal men of the city into the camp of Camillus. Camillus refused 
to take advantage of his enemy, and had the teacher flogged back 
into the city by his pupils.* 

Give all possible forms of quae, haec, quod; civitas, vids, quas, 
eras; brevi, pueri, hi, cui, qui. 

794. Forte in urbe Faliscorum, ut scripserunt scriptorés 
antiqui, habitabat quidam (a certain) magister lidi. Quod 
hic magister patribus illius urbis gratior! erat quam alii 
(other) magistri, multi pueri, liberi principum, ad ludum 
eius cotidié mittébantur. Discipuli non solum in ludo do- 
cébantur sed etiam per vids et agros modo? brevidribus? 
modo? longioribus? itineribus 4 magistro ducébantur. 

Tandem bellum inter Faliscos et Romanos gerébatur et 
Romanae legionés agros Faliscorum vastabant. Magister 
autem morés pacis in belli tempore non intermisit: coti- 
dié discipulos sermOnibus gratissimis * per agros ducebat. 
Dénique puerds, qui sé * in periculd esse non sentiébant, 
in castra Romana ad imperatorem perduxit. Camillus, 
vir clarissimus,° tum imperator coOpiarum Romanarum 

* The story of Camillus and the schoolmaster is told in the following books: 

HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 84-86. 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 81-82. 


GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 101-102. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 50-51. 
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erat; cui’ sceleratus magister dixit: “Hi pueri sunt li- 
beri principum Faliscorum. Si tu eds retinebis,® patrés 
edrum et tdta civitds in potestatem tuam sé dédent/” 


LSESEABDES TETAS ESSBSA 


THE BOYS FLOG THEIR TREACHEROUS SCHOOLMASTER 


Quae?® ubi Camillus audivit, ‘‘Ndn ad similem tui,” ” 
inquit, “‘vénisti. Nos Romani arma contra puerds non 
ferimus (bear).” 

Vestimentis privari deinde magistrum jussit et mantis 
vinciri. Tum imperator pueris virgas dedit. ‘‘Eis virgis 
illum magistrum sceleratum agite in urbem; ex castris - 
meis eum celeriter pellite; nam perfidia poenam semper 
meret.” 
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795. Notes 
1. Gratior, more popular ; comparative degree of gratus. 
2. Modo... modo, at some times ... at other times. 


3. Note the -ior in brevidribus and longiéribus. 

4. Gratissimus is the superlative degree of gratus ; most or 
very agreeable. Note the ending of the superlative. 

dD. Sé is the subject of esse, an infinitive in an indirect 
statement. Since sé is reflexive, it refers to the subject of 
the verb of thinking, sentiébant, upon which esse depends. In 
such cases you should translate sé by a personal pronoun and 
not by a reflexive: as, who did not realize that they were (lit. 
who did not realize themselves to be). 

6. Clarissimus is in what degree of comparison ? 

7. Cui, lit. to whom, may be translated here as a personal 
pronoun, to him, making the relative clause an independent 
sentence. 

8. In what tense is retinébis ? By what tense is this tense 
translated after si? 

9. Quae is a relative pronoun, referring to something 
mentioned in the preceding sentence; which things, which 
words. In such cases the relative is best translated by a 
personal or demonstrative pronoun: as, these things, these 
words. 

10. Ad similem tui, to a person like you. 
11. Manis, (his) hands; a noun of the fourth declension 


796. The Comparison of Adjectives 


We compare adjectives in English by using either the 
endings -er and -est or the adverbs more and most. Compare 
long and beautiful. 

Latin adjectives are compared by adding endings. The 
comparative is regularly formed by adding -ior to the base 
of the positive: as, longus (base, long-), Jong; comparative, 
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longior, longer. The superlative is regularly formed by add- 
ing -issimus to the base of the positive: as, longissimus, 
longest. 

These endings are found in Latin comparatives and super- 
latives occurring in English. Give the literal meanings of 
superior and inferior, exterior and interior. Major, greaier, 
and minor, Jess, have -or instead of -ior. Anterior means 
situated more to the front, and posterior, more to the back. 
The superlative ending -issimus is less common in English. 
It occurs in musical terms, such as pianissimo, “very softly,” 
and fortissimo, ‘‘very loudly” (through Italian). 

Adjectives ending in -er form the superlative by adding 
-rimus to the positive: as, miser, miserior, miserrimus. A 
few adjectives ending in -lis form the superlative by adding 
-limus to the base: as, facilis, facilior, facillimus. 

Learn the comparison of the regular adjectives given in the 
Appendix, page 18. Give all terminations of each degree. 

The comparative and superlative are sometimes used in 
Latin to express a rather high, or a very high, degree of the 
quality, but without any comparison with other persons or 
things. In such cases the comparative may be translated too, 
rather, or quite; and the superlative, very or exceedingly. 


797. Declension of the Comparative 


The comparative belongs to the third declension and has 
two terminations; that is, it has one termination, -ior, for the 
masculine and feminine nominative singular, and one, -ius, for 
the neuter nominative singular. It is not, however, an i-stem. 
Thus the ablative singular ends in -e, the genitive plural in 
-um, and the neuter nominative and accusative plural in -a. 

Learn the declension of the comparative as given in the 
Appendix, page 14, using the facts given above to aid you. 

The superlative is declined like bonus. 
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798. Vocabulary 
NEw WorD RELATED WORD 
scribd, -ere, scripsi, inscribe 
scriptus x 
scriptor, scriptoris, m. scr1bo 
intermitt6, -mittere, intermission, znter 
-misi, -missus + mitto 


perdtco, perdicere, per + duco 
perdixi, perductus 

sceleratus, -a, -um 

similis, simile similar 

privo, -are, -avi, -atus deprive 

virga, -ae, f. 

_pello, pellere, pepuli, _repel, repello 

pulsus 

perfidia, -ae, f. perfidy, fzdus 


MEANING 
(Meaning ?) 


writer 
suspend, stop, cease 


lead through, lead 


wicked 

like 
(Meaning ?) 
rod, switch 
drive, defeat 


(Meaning ?) 


799. Application of Latin to English 


. His attention was intermittent. 


eka FQ He 


. His manner was ingratiating. 


. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


. His retention of the position depends upon several factors. 
. The judge ordered the detention of the prisoner. 


. He was noted for his obstinacy and pertinacity. 


2. Explain the following derivatives of similis, /7ke: similar, 
diss¢milar, similarity, s¢militude, resemble, assimilate. To 
simulate ignorance is to act like one who is ignorant, to pre- 
tend ignorance. A dream has the semblance of reality when 
it is like reality. To disszmulate is to act ina way unlike and 
contrary to the reality; hence disszmuldation means hypocrisy, 
deceit. To dissemble one’s real sentiments is to act in a way 
unlike or contrary to them, and thus to conceal them. A szm- 
ile is a figure of speech in which one thing is said to be like an- 


other: as, ‘He is like a fox.” 
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3. Gratus, pleasing, agreeable, has numerous derivatives. 
Grateful in ‘‘grateful shade”’ preserves the meaning of pleas- 
ing. By the grace of God means according to the pleasure or 
by the favor of God. A person in disgrace is in disfavor. To 
gratify someone is to give him pleasure. 

4. The verb facid appears in English in a much shortened 
form as the suffix -fy, meaning to make, as in magnify (from 
magnus), to make large. Form words with this suffix from 
clarus, certus, nillus, and deus. Watch for other English 
words ending in -fy. 


Drill and Review 


800. Give the meaning of the following groups of related 
words : 


super movére scandere regere 
superare removere déscendere rex 
superbus commovere * ascendere régina 
superbia regio 
régia 
réegnum 
régnare 


801. Decline via longior, dinum gratius, verbum simile. 

802. Give the principal parts and the stems of vocé, doceé, 
dicd, capid, and vincid. Give (with meanings) the present ac- 
tive and present passive infinitives of these verbs. 

803. Read and translate: 


1. Ad te, quod meus amicus es, id ddnum mittd. 2. Id quod 
ti facis ego probd. 3. A populd Rdmand ea quae dux noster 
fécerat laudata sunt. 4. Ea quae a sociis postulabantur civibus 
nuntiabimus. 


804. Compare latus, altus, miser, and fortis. Decline the 
comparative of latus, and the superlative of miser. 


* The prefix con- (com-) frequently has an intensive or emphasizing force. 
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805. Read and translate: 


1. Haec via est longa. Illa via est longior. Tua via est longis- 
sima. 2. Hostés erant fortés. Romani erant fortidrés. Milités 
legiOnis decimae erant fortissimi. 3. Ille est fortissimus. Numquam 
fortidrem virum vidi. 4. Ego longissim6 itinere véni; ti brevidre 
itinere vénisti. 5. Ubi miseridrés servos vidistis? 6. Umbra altidris 
arboris latior erit. 7. Pilum longius quam gladius erat. 

806. Express in Latin the italicized words: 


1. This mountain is high, but that one is higher. 2. Those riv- 
ers are wider. This river is very wide. 3. You were fighting with a 
braver man. 4. They had the most wretched slaves. 5. Caesar gave 
fields to the braver soldiers. 6. We live in a wider street. 

807. Answer in Latin: 


1. Qué magister cum discipulis ambulabat ? 
2. Quibus in locis magister puerds docébat ? 
3. Puerine sé in pericul6 esse sénsérunt ? 

4. Quid magister Camillo dixit ? 

5. Quibus verbis Camillus respondit ? 

6. Quae erat poena magistri? 


808. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Injuiriae eOrum sunt graviorés quam tuae. 2. Hic 
veni. Tibi libros novissimos et gravissimos monstrabo. 
3. Quod nulla flamina legidnés impedient, hoc iter facilius 
erit. 4. Miunire castra erit facile; défendere castra erit 
facilius. 5. [lum locum castris magis iddneum invenient. 
6. Per Alpés, montés altissimos, Hannibal cum elephantis 
iter fécit et in Italiam copias diixit. 7. Nocte vocés mili- 
tum claridrés erant. 8. Existimatisne hanc légem esse 
aequam? 9. Illi milités audacés armis privari non debent. 
Armis privati pugnare non poterunt. 


LESSON 74 
THE SEIZURE OF THE SABINE WOMEN 


The story of the seizure of the Sabine women by Romulus and 
his followers is a very familiar one. If you do not know it, read 
first one of the accounts referred to below.* 

Give all the possible forms of fémina, populd, mari, duce, forti, 
longiére ; illius, longius, nuntius; tenétis, militis, légatis, multis. 

809. Roma, quae a Romulo stricta est, primo parvum 
oppidum fuit. Romulus imaginem oppidi magis quam } 
oppidum fécerat; nam pauci incolae erant. Putavit 
sé ? numerum incolarum augére débére. Itaque ROmam 
asylum fecit; et mox eO magna manus? latrénum pas- 
torumque fugit, qui ex suis civitatibus expulsi erant. 

Sed neque Romulus ipse neque oppidani uxdrés 
habebant. Leégatos igitur per finitimas gentés misit et 
conubium novo populo petivit. Nusquam hi légati be- 
nigne auditi sunt. Multi rogabant, ‘Cir vester dux mu- 
lieribus quoque asylum Rodmae‘ non fécit?”?’ Romulus 
aegritudinem animi dissimulans*® dolum paravit; nintiari 
deinde finitimis ° spectaculum jussit. Ad hds lidds multi 
ex vicinis gentibus convénérunt, maximé Sabini cum 
uxOribus et liberis, qui pauca milia passuum? 4 finibus 
Romanorum habitabant. 


* The story of the Sabine women is told in the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 17-23. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 28-29. 

HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 17-18. 
TapPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 4-5. 
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SABINE WOMEN 


Ubi spectaculi tempus vénit et mentés et oculi om- 
nium ad lud6s versi sunt, signum a duce Romano datum 
est. Tum juvenes Romani discurrérunt et virginés rapue- 
runt. Haec fuit statim causa belli. Sabini bellum contra 
Romanos sumpsérunt et impetum in oppidum Romam 
fecerunt. 

Deinde Romulus ad certamen processit et in ed loco 
ubi nunc forum Romanum est pugnam commisit. Primo 
impetii vir inter Romanos égregius, nOmine Hostilius, 
interfectus est ; cuius ® morte commoti ° Romani fugiébant 
et eodem tempore Sabini putabant se? Romanos vicisse." 
Tum mulierés quae raptae erant in mediam pugnam pro- 
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cesserunt et pacem petivérunt. Verbis earum hinc 
patrés hinc ! mariti commoti sunt, et inter Romanos et 
Sabinos foedus factum est. 


810. Notes 


1. Magis quam, more than. 

2. Séis a reflexive pronoun, subject of an infinitive in an 
indirect statement after putavit, thought. To whom does sé 
refer? How is it translated ? 

3. Manus is a noun of the fourth declension. The char- 
acteristic vowel of this declension is u, appearing in the 
ablative singular, mani, and the genitive plural, manuum. 

4. Romae, at Rome, is locative case. This case is used in- 
stead of the ablative with in to express place where in names 
of towns and in a few other words: as, Rémae, at Rome; 
domi, at home; Athénis, at Athens. 

5. Dissimulans, concealing; a present active participle 
modifying Romulus. Observe that it corresponds to the 
English participle ending in -zng. 

6. Finitimis, nezghbors. What usage of an adjective ? 

7. Milia passuum, miles. The Roman passus, pace, was 
the distance from the point where the foot left the ground 
to the point where the same foot struck the ground. This 
distance was about five feet. A thousand paces made a mile. 
What case is milia, and why? 

8. Cuius, lit. whose, should be translated here as a per- 
sonal pronoun, /zs. Can you recall similar instances ? 

9. What part of the verb is commiti? 

10. Vicisse is a perfect active infinitive, formed by adding 
~isse to the perfect stem. It expresses time before that of the 
verb of thinking upon which it depends: they thought that 
they had conquered. 

11. Hinc ... hinc, on this side... on that side. 
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811. The Fourth Declension 


Nouns whose genitive singular ends in -is belong to the 
fourth declension. They are few in number in comparison 
with those of the first three declensions. Most of them are 
masculine; but manus, hand, and domus, home, are feminine. 

Examine the declension of the model noun of the fourth 
declension, manus, in the Appendix, page 11, and list the 
points which will assist you. Then learn it thoroughly. 

The ablative singular of manus is preserved in manufacture 
and manuscrzpt. The phrases casus belli, ‘‘occasion for war,” 
and lapsus linguae, ‘‘a slip of the tongue,’”’ contain words of 
the fourth declension in the nominative case. The phrases 
in statu quo, ‘‘in the same condition as before’’ (lit. “Sin the 
condition in which’’), 7m sztu, ‘‘in its (original) position,’”’ and 
pari passu, ‘with equal pace,” contain nouns of the fourth 
declension in the ablative case. 


812. Sé in Indirect Statements 


The meaning of sé as subject of the infinitive in indirect 
statements should be carefully noted. It always refers back 
to the subject of the verb of thinking, saying, or the like 
which introduces the indirect statement, and thus shows that 
the subject of the infinitive is the same as the subject of the | 
main verb. In such cases sé is not translated by a reflexive 
pronoun in English, but by a personal pronoun. Thus, 
Romulus putavit sé débére means Romulus thought that he 
(Romulus) ought; puella putavit sé débére, the girl thought 
that she (the girl) ought; milités putavérunt sé débére, the 
soldiers thought that they (the soldiers) ought. 

When a person other than the subject of the main clause 
is referred to, the accusative of is or ille is used. Thus, Rému- 
lus putavit eum débére means Romulus thought that he (some 
other person) ought. 
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813. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD 

struo, -ere, struxi, strictus construct 
imag6, imaginis, f. image 
puto, -are, -avi, -atus 
asylum, -i, 7. asylum 
manus, -is, f. manufacture 
latro, latroOnis, m. 
pastor, pastoris, m. pastor 


expell6, -ere, -puli, -pulsus 
contbium, conubi, 7. 


expel, pello 


aegritid6, -inis, f. 

passus, -Us, m. pace 

discurr6, discurrere, dis- dis + curro 
curri, discursus 

impetus, -Us, ™.. impetus 
814. The Suffix -bilis 


MEANING 
(Meaning ?) 
(Meaning ?) 
think 
place of refuge 
hand, band 
brigand 
shepherd 
(Meaning ?) 
right of marriage 
sickness 
(Meaning ?) 
run in different 

directions 
attack 


The suffix -bilis (-ilis) means “able to be,’’ and forms 
adjectives from verbs: as, horribilis (from horred), to be 
shuddered at, dreadful. It appears in English as -ble: as, 
horrible. Give the original Latin forms of the following 


words, with the meaning of each Latin word: 


audzble, docile, mobile, culpable, laudable 


815. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The man was notorious for his rapacity and greed. 
b. His talk was exceedingly rambling and discursive. 
c. He is the reputed head of the organization. 


2. The pastor of a church is so called because he is the 
shepherd of the flock. Congregation comes from grex, flock. 
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3. Study the following derivatives of manus, hand. Manual 
training is training of the hand. A manual on electricity is 
a handbook. Manacles are handcuffs. To manipulate any 
substance is to handle it skillfully. To manage affairs well is 


PASTOR ET GREX 


to handle them well. The maniple of the Roman army was a 
‘*handful” of men. An amanuensis is a person who writes 
(by hand) what another dictates, a secretary. 

4. Study the following derivatives of scribere, fo write. A 
scribe is one who writes, and to scribble is to write hastily. 
The Scripture is Holy Writ. Script is something written. A 
postscript is something written afterwards (post-), and a 
manuscript meant originally something written by hand. 
To inscribe one’s name is to write it on something. To sub- 
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scribe to a document is to write one’s name underneath. To 
describe meant originally to write down, then, to tell fully 
about something. When a person’s actions are greatly 
circumscribed, they are limited, as if a circle had been drawn 
around them. To prescribe is to write 
something beforehand (prae-), and, hence, 
to give directions. From this comes the 
prescription of a physician. To proscribe 
meant originally to put forth (pro-) some- 
one’s name in writing as condemned to 
death. To transcribe notes is to write or 
A CIRCLE CIRCUM- copy them out in another place (trans-). 
SCRIBED ABOUT A To ascribe failure to absence is to write 
SQUARE : 
or set it down to that cause. The super- 
scription of a letter is written outside, or above (super-), 
the message. 
5. When the suffix -ble (-le), Latin bilis (-ilis), is added to 
a verb of the first conjugation, the word always ends in 
-able: as, portable, laudable. Supply the omitted vowel in 
the following words: 


inhabit—ble, invulner—ble, incur—ble, ami—ble, culp—ble 


If the verb is of any other conjugation than the first, the 
word usually ends in -ible: as, horrible, terrible. What is the 
omitted vowel in the following words? 


aud—ble, doc—le, access—ble, invinc—ble 
The suffix -able is sometimes added to verbs of other conju- 


gations than the first: as, movable, capable. 
o. Explain the meaning of the following words: 


convertible inevitable invincible 
curable inexorable irreparable 
deplorable inhabitable irrevocable 
inestimable inseparable portable 


delectable vulnerable credible 
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Drill and Review 
816. Decline manus parva, passus longus, impetus similis. 


817. Make a synopsis of puté in the third singular; of 
expellé in the third plural; conjugate procédé in the present, 
future, and perfect active indicative. 


818. Give the present infinitive, active and passive, and 
the perfect passive participle of laudé, terre6, and rapid, with 
their meanings. 


819. Translate, with special care for the meaning of sé: 


1. Marcus putat sé esse laetum. , 2. Cornélia putat sé esse 
laetam. 3.,Legid decima putat sé laudari débére. 4. Sciébant sé 
amicds habére. 5. Nostri putant sé a légato forti dici. 6. Dicunt — 
_sé laborare. a 


820. Write in Latin: 


1. She knows that she is a pupil. 2. They say that they are 
sending aid. 3. He says he is writing. 4. He says that he (some 
other person) is writing. 5. They say that they (not the speakers) are 
coming. 


821. What case expresses extent of time and space? What 
case expresses time when? time how long? 


822. Read and translate: 


1. Miles mani dextra gladium, mant sinistra pilum habet. 
2. Finitimi impetiis facient. 3. Tredecim milia passuum prdces- 
serunt. 4. Iter mille passuum fécerant. 5. Omnés impetiis eOrum 
tepulsi sunt. 6. Tum impetum facere parabant. 7. Manibus suis 
monstrum rapuit. 


823. Express in Latin: 


1. In their hands they carried gifts. 2. I think their attacks are 
being repulsed. 3. We shall proceed a mile. 4. They had carried to 
a neighboring town the booty that they had seized. 5. The attack 
of the enemy will be quickly repulsed. 6. They fled ten miles. 
7. I hear that which you are saying. 


LESSON 75 
QUINTUS FABIUS MAXIMUS 


Quintus Fabius Maximus was one of the most distinguished 
members of the Fabian family, of which you have already heard 
(§ 556). In the Second Punic War, when the Romans had been 
badly beaten in northern Italy by Hannibal, Fabius was appointed 
dictator. Fabius’ policy was not to engage in battle with Hannibal, 
but to cut him off from supplies and to harass him in other ways. 
This policy gained for Fabius the name Cunctator, “ the Delayer,” 
and is the origin of our expression ‘ta Fabian policy.” * 

Give all possible forms of dit, impeti; sinum, filium, cénsulum, 
passuum ; sé, suds; breve, more, té, mare; passts, manu, manui. 


824. Quintus Fabius Maximus légatidnis princeps fuit 
quam Romani initio secundi belli Piinici Carthaginem } 
misérunt. Legati a Poenis Hannibalem petébant quod 
Saguntum, civitatem Hispaniae Romae? amicissimam, 
oppugnaverat. Sed Poeni Hannibalem dédere recis4- 
verunt. Quam * ob rem‘ Fabius sinum ex toga fécit et 
“Hic,” inquit, ‘‘vobis bellum et pacem portamus. Utrum 
placet,® simite.” Poeni ‘‘Bellum” clamavérunt. Tum Fa- 
bius togam excussit et bellum sé dare dixit. Poeni sé 
accipere et bellum non minus ferdciter quam Romani 
gesturos esse ®° respondérunt. 

Postea Hannibal cum exercitii Pyrénaeds et Alpés 
superavit et in Italiam net Ibi trés imperatOrés claris- 
simos vicit. Contra hosteni totiéns victérem? Fabius 


* The story of Fabius may be found in the following books : 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 130-132. 
TapPaAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 88-89. 
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FABIUS RIDES INTO THE PRESENCE OF THE CONSUL 


dictator missus est. Rationem belli mutavit. Non enim 
cum Hannibale proelium commisit, sed a frimento aliis- 
que rébus prohibébat et spem ‘ fortitidinemque exercitits 
augébat. Hoc consilid rem publicam servavit et fama 
elus rel semper apud Romanos mansit. 

Fabius jam senex ad filium suum, qui consul erat, 1é- 
gatus missus est. Filius obvius patri (to meet his father) 
processit. Ante consulem pro (according to) more duo- 
decim lictorés ambulabant. Senex equo vehébatur neque 
déscendit. Jam ex lictoribus tindecim ob senectiitem et 
genus nobile Fabi taciti praeterierant (had passed by). Ubi 
hanc rem consul vidit, proximum lictorem jussit clamare 
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patri, ‘‘ Ex equo déscende.” Statim pater déscendit et 
“Non ego, fili,” inquit, ‘“‘tuum imperium contempsi, sed 
cognoscere cupivi num scires (whether you knew) cOnsulem 
té esse.” 

825. Notes 


1. What have you observed about the expression of place 
to which with names of towns? 

2. Romae is to be connected with amicissimam. What use 
of the dative case is this? 

3. Remember that a relative referring to something in the 
preceding sentence should be translated as a demonstrative. 

4,Rem is a noun of the /jifth declension. The genitive 
singular is rei. Spés and diés are also of the fifth declension. 

5. Utrum placet, whichever pleases (you). 

6. Gestirds esse, (they) would carry on. Gestirés esse is a 
future active infinitive in an indirect statement; its subject 
is sé. The future infinitive expresses time after that of the 
verb of thinking upon which it depends. 

7. Victorem, victorious. A noun in apposition may some- 
times be best translated as an adjective. 


mn 826. The Fifth Declension 


This declension consists of a few nouns ending in -&s in the 
nominative singular and in -ei in the genitive singular. Two 
nouns, diés, day, and rés, thing, are very important; they 
are declined in both numbers, while other nouns of this 
declension are usually declined in the singular only. All 
nouns of this declension are feminine except diés, which is 
commonly masculine. 

Examine carefully the declension of rés and diés, as given 
in the Appendix, page 11, noting the points which will help 
you to remember them. Then learn them thoroughly. 
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The ablative singular of rés is preserved in republic, liter- 
ally a public matter, “‘the Commonwealth.”’ In business cor- 
respondence the phrase 7m re is occasionally used, meaning 
“in the matter of.” The accusative plural is seen in zn 
medias res, “into the midst of things.” 

The phrase sine die contains the ablative singular, dié. 
It is used in connection with Congress to indicate that an 
adjournment is made “‘without a day”’ set for reassembling. 
Bona fide, “‘in good faith,” and prima facie, ‘‘at first view,” 
also contain nouns of the fifth declension in the ablative 
singular. 


B27. Irregular Comparison of Adjectives 


A number of adjectives are compared irregularly. You 
have met most of these words, in various degrees of com- 
parison, as separate words in the Latin readings. Turn 
now to the Appendix, page 18, and learn the comparison of 
bonus, malus, magnus, parvus, and multus. Some of the forms 
are used in English without change; others have English 
derivatives. Note carefully the English words given under 
the Latin forms. 


828. Vocabulary 
New WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 

légatis, légatisnis, f. légatus embassy 
rés, rei, f. thing 
sinus, sinis, m. aw fold 
excutid, excutere, shake out 

excuSssi, excussus 
feréciter, adv. fiercely 
minus, adv. minus less 
exercitus, exercitis, m. army 
totiéns, adv. so many times 


ratid, ratidnis, f. rational plan, reason 
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New Worp RELATED WORD MEANING 
muto, -are, -avi, -atus change 
spés, spei, f. spérd, déspero hope 
rés piblica, rei republic state, public 
~ piiblicae, 1p interests 

genus, generis, 7. kind, family 
tacitus, -a, -um silent 
contemno, -temnere, contempt scorn 
-tempsi, -temptus 
diés, diéi, m. per diem day 
829. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The laws of the Medes and Persians were immutable. 

b. He insinuated himself into my confidence. 

c. His conduct appeared utterly irrational. 

d. The earth makes a diurnal rotation about its axis and an 
annual revolution about the sun. 

e. Under the circumstances his reticence was remarkable. 

f. He regarded this loss as a serious deprivation. 


2. The last part of excutere, to shake, appears in several 
derivatives. When an explosion occurs, people may be in- 
jured by the concussion, that is, by being thoroughly (con-) 
' shaken by the impact 
{<== of air. When the head 

a is shaken up bya blow, 
concussion of the brain 
may result. Events in 
Europe are said to have ” 
repercussions in America when they cause disturbances here. 
A discussion is the shaking up of a topic from all angles (dis-) 
to get at the truth of the matter. 

3. Journal is derived from diés, day, and means, literally, 
daily. It isa doublet of diurnal. It has come to us through 
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French and has changed its spelling and meaning greatly. 
It was originally applied to a daily newspaper, but is now 
often used to describe periodicals that are not issued daily. 
Note the repetition of ideas in ‘**The Daily Journal” and 
the contradiction in ‘‘a monthly journal.” In bookkeeping, 
journal retains its original force of a “‘daily”’ record. 


‘ Drill and Review 
wy : ei oe ih - bite ee . 

§30 fA ine légatid Romana, rés similis, exercitus noster. 
sf Express in Latin: 


1. Those hing delighted them. 2. Now the days are shorter. 
3. They will stay a part of the day. 4. The army made a journey of 
three days. 5. The enemies of the state are many. 6. They came 
into our territory with the hope of victory. 7. On that day we re- 
mained two hours in the city. 


832. Proceed = in previous €Xercises : we 


1. Brutus sua mani _Caesarem_ vulneravit. 2. 1113 ae 
cum exercitt ex agris s eorum_ discessit. 3. Putant sé plu- 


rimas injurias accipere. Qua ré in eds impetum facient. ~ 
4. Alpés, ( ‘quas Hannibal ascendit, altiorés montes quam. 


Pyrénaei sunt. 5. In ford vir clatissimus. orationem dé re 
publica habébat. Numquam melidrem drationem audivi. 
6. Per sex_diés agmen. eortm minimd cum periculo jek: 
fecit. 7. Viginti_diébus Romam perveniemus. 8. Quot 
horae in Gnd dié sunt ie Quot ‘diés in ino anno sunt? _ 
9. Audimus castra hostitim quattuor_milia passuum a no-~ 
Pebis abesse. 10. Elephantus caput maius quam equus habet. 
Te Spés hominés non saepe Telinquit. 12. Optimi civés 
pacem, bellum pessimi tum postulabant. 13. Vestrum con- 
silium mihi melius vidétur. 14. Ego multds libros habed. 
Tu plarés librds habés. Ille plurimos libros habet. 


o 
eke 5S, 


LESSON 76 
CLOELIA, THE ROMAN HOSTAGE * 


A Roman girl named Cloelia, one of the hostages given by the 
Romans to Porsena, managed to escape her guards and swam back 
across the Tiber to her friends, accompanied by a number of other 
girls. But the Romans, recognizing that Cloelia and the other 
girls belonged to Porsena by the rights of the treaty, sent the girls 
back to the Etruscans. The king, admiring the exploit of Cloelia, 
gave her permission to go home. 

Give all possible forms of obsidés, diés, régés; parte, dié, maximé; 
obsidum, domum, civium, adventum, subsidium, exercitum. 


” $33. Memoria tenétis Miicium Scaevolam, aduléscen- 


tem nobilissimum et fortissimum, Porsenam interficere! 
audacissimé solum? temptavisse,’? sed scribam cum rége 
sedentem ‘ pro rége ipso interfectum esse.° Porsena primo 
juvenem ignibus circumdari! jussit; postea autem, ubi 
fortitudinem eius cOnspexit, admiratione magis quam ira 
affectus, vincula secari juvenemque dimitti jussit. Pacem 
cum Romanis maxima celeritate cOnfirmavit, obsidi- 
busque acceptis® exercitum ab Janiculo dédiixit et ex 
agris Romanis excessit; id quod Romanis gratissimum 
erat. ; 
Inter obsidés, quds Porsena ex? condicidnibus foederis 
secum duxerat, erant et pueri et virginés, liberi civium 
clarissimorum. Ut accidit, réx castra non procul 4 Tiberi 


* The story of Cloelia is told in the following books: 
HARDING. The City of the Seven Hills, pp. 42-43. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 77-78. 
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flumine posuerat. At Cloelia virgo, ina ex obsidibus 4 
Porsena postulatis, 4 ctistodibus Etriiscis sé éripere potuit ; 
celeriterque cum tota mani puellarum trans Tiberim inter 


CLOELIA AND THE ROMAN GIRLS ESCAPE FROM THE ENEMY 


téla hostium tranavit. Hoc modo Cloelia ipsa et reliquae 
puellae incolumés Romam pervenire potuérunt. 

Quod ® ubi régi nuntiatum est, ira commotus statim 
légatos ROmam mittere et reditum Cloeliae atque reliqua- 
rum obsidum postulare constituit. Romani autem, qui sé 
ex foedere puellas jure ! retinére " posse " non putabant, 
adventum légatorum régis non exspectaveérunt, sed omnis 
puellas in castra Porsenae remiserunt. 
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Ira régis in admirationem versa est. Cloeliam non 
minus’? audacem esse quam Miucium” existimavit. 
Itaque in magno honore puellam habuit, et post paucos 
diés eam cum majore parte obsidum domum remisit. Sic 
fidés et a Porsena et a Romanis servata est. 


0 ee al Notes 


1. What usage of the infinitive ? 

2. Sdlus is declined in the singular like anus, and in the 
plural like bonus. For five other words having the same irreg- 
ularity see the Appendix, page 13. 

3. Temptavisse, a perfect active infinitive. 

4. Sedentem, a present active participle, corresponding to 
the English participle in -7vg. What does sedentem modify ? 

5. Interfectum esse, a perfect passive infinitive, formed by 
using esse with the perfect passive participle. Why does 
interfectum end in -um? 

6. Obsidibus acceptis, lit. hostages having been accepted. 
Translate after receiving hostages. In order to make certain 
that the terms of an agreement between nations or tribes 
would be carried out, it was the custom among the ancients 
to take or exchange hostages. These hostages were some- 
times young persons, not infrequently the children of persons 
prominent in the community giving these pledges. 

7. Ex, in accordance with. 

8. Castra ponere means fo pitch camp. 

9. Quod, this. When a relative pronoun refers to some- 
thing in a preceding sentence, how is it to be translated ? 
Here quod is the subject of nantiatum est. 

10. Jare, rightfuily (lit. in accordance with right). 
11. What two uses of the infinitive do these words illus- 
trate? 
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12. Minus, less; an adverb in the comparative degree, 
modifying audacem. After a comparative quam means than. 

13. When quam occurs in comparisons, the second person 
or object compared agrees in case with the first. 

835 <— R i 

: egular Comparison of Adverbs 

The positive of an adverb is formed by adding -é to the 
base of an adjective of the first and second declensions and 
by adding -ter to the base of an adjective of the third declen- 
sion: as, certé from certus and fortiter from fortis. 

The comparative of the adverb is the same as the neuter 
comparative of the adjective and ends in -ius: as, fortius, 
more bravely. Note that the ending -ter of the positive does 
not appear in the other degrees. 

The superlative of the adverb is formed by adding -é to 
the base of the superlative adjective: as, fortissimé, most 
bravely, from fortissimus; miserrimé, most wretchedly, from 
miserrimus; facillimé, most easily, from facillimus. 

Learn the comparison of the regular adverbs in the Ap- 
pendix, page 18. 

Coes 
836. Irregular Comparison of Adverbs 


The adverbs corresponding to the irregular adjectives are 
also compared irregularly: as, male, peius, pessimé. See the 
Appendix, page 18. 

eo 
837. The Perfect Infinitive, Active and Passive 


The perfect active infinitive is formed by adding -isse to 
the perfect stem: as, vocav-isse, to have called. 

The perfect passive infinitive is formed by using esse with 
the perfect passive participle: as, vocatum esse, fo have been 
called. The participle agrees with the subject, which is in the 
accusative case. 
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Learn the perfect active infinitive of the model verbs, in 


the Appendix, page 25. 


The perfect infinitive occurs most commonly in indirect 
statements. It expresses time before that of the main verb. 
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New WorD 

nobilis, -e 

_circumd6, circumdare, cir- 
cumdedi, circumdatus 

conspicid, cOnspicere, con- 
spexi, cOnspectus 

admiratid, admiratidnis, f. 

seco, secare, Secui, sectus 

dimitt6, dimittere, dimisi, 
dimissus 

dédticé, dédiicere, dédiixi, 
déductus 

obses, obsidis, m. 

pono, ponere, posui, positus 
tus 

reditus, -tis, m. 

adventus, -tis, m. 

remitt6, remittere, remisi, 
remissus 

fidés, fidei, f. 


839. Application of Latin to English 
1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. The argument seems incontrovertible. 
b. I inadvertently omitted to sign the letter. 


Vocabulary 


RELATED WORD 


noble 
circum + do 


specto 


admiration 

dissect 

dismiss, dis + 
mitto 

deduce, dé + 
duco 


position 
ex + rapid 


advent 


remit, re + mittd 


fidelity 


MEANING 
(Meaning ?) 
put around, 

surround 
see, behold 


(Meaning ?) 
cut 
send away 


lead away 
hostage 
place, put 
snatch away 
return 
arrival 


send back 


faith, trust 


c. We expostulated with him upon his conduct. 
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d. She is skillful in natation. 

e. This much is the irreducible minimum. 

f. From this fact several deductions may safely be drawn. 
g. The vivisection of animals was opposed by the society. 
h. He put every possible obstruction in the way. 

1. His aim was the regeneration of mankind. 


2. Study the following derivatives of pdnere, to place, 
put, lay, set. They are formed from the stems pén and posit. 
To deposit money in the bank is to lay it away. When soil 
is deposited by a river it is laid down. The deposition of a 
king is the putting away, or removal, of the king from office ; 
he is “‘laid off.”” The imposition of taxes is the laying on of 
taxes. An impostor is one 
who “‘puts on”’ a false name, 
hence, one who pretends to 
be what he is not. Explain 
the meaning of composite, 
composition, decomposition, 
opposition, opponent, pro- 
ponent, proposition, juxtapo- 
sition, interposztion. 

3. Pénere is the basis of 
numerous technical terms in 
grammar and mathematics. 
An appositive is so called 
because it is placed next to 
the word it explains. A prepo- 
sition is usually placed before the noun it governs. A com- 
pound sentence is made by putting together two or more 
independent clauses. 

4. Recipe is the second singular of the imperative of re- 
cipere, to take. It has come into English through its use in the 
prescriptions of physicians, which frequently begin with an 
abbreviation of recipe, R, meaning ‘‘Take this.”’ It is now a 
noun, meaning any formula for food. 
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* 
rill and Review 


840. Proceed as in previous exercises : 


1. Roma quindecim milia passuum ab Ore (6s, mouth) 
Tiberis abest. 2. ROmani et Sabini a mulieribus jussi 
pacem confirmavérunt. 3. Per magnam partem orbis 
terrarum sol multos diés vidéri non potest. 4. Adventus 
Caesaris sociis spem auxit. 5. Roma caput orbis terrarum 
multos annos fuit. 6. Exploratorés dicébant hostés prope 
flumen castra ponere. 7. Multa genera arborum in silvis 
vidéri possunt. 8. Qua dé causa gentés Galliae contra 
Romanos bellum simpsérunt? 9. Audimus Romanés co- 
pias ex illis finibus dédticere. 10. Scimus in iind dié esse 
viginti quattuor horas. 11. Tandem spé privati sé inter- 
fecerunt. 12. In libris dé belld Gallicd Caesar scribit 
omnium Gallorum fortissimds esse Belgas (the Belgians). 


LESSON 77 
bc THE STORY OF SERVIUS TULLIUS * 
4 


1. In libris scriptorum antiquorum legimus septem 
fuisse | regés ROmanorum. Servius Tullius, réx sextus, ex 
gente nobili natus est; sed ipse multds annos in familia 2 
Tarquini Prisci, régis quinti, servus vixit. Tanaquil enim, 
Tarquini uxor, puerum propter ingenium magnopere 
amabat. Itaque Servius cum liberis régis lidébat, atque 
in ludo cum illis éducatus est. 

Juvenis ab omnibus virttte* et cOonsilid * égregius ju- 
dicatus est. In proelio, in quo réx Tarquinius contra 
Sabinos contendébat, Servius magnam partem militum 
Romanorum ségnius ‘ pugnare forte intellegébat. Tum sé 
virum maximae virttitis esse ostendit. Nam sine mora ex 
manibus signiferi (standard bearer) signum rapuit et in® 
hostem misit. Tum milités fortius * pugnantés’ proelium 
commiserunt, et non sdlum signum recépérunt sed etiam 
victoriam reportaverunt. 

Postquam Tarquinius ab inimicis caesus est, Tanaquil 
mortem eius célavit et populd ntintiavit reégem grave vul- 
nus accépisse ® et jussisse ® Servium interim regere. Sic 
Servius Tullius in séde régia sedéns ° régnare coepit, sed 
recté rem publicam administravit. Multa erant opera eius 


* The story of Servius Tullius may be found in one of the following books: 
HAAREN and POLAND. Famous Men of Rome, pp. 46-50. 
TAPPAN. The Story of the Roman People, pp. 17-21. 
GUERBER. The Story of the Romans, pp. 50-54. 
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régis. Dicitur Sabinds vicisse; trés montés, Quirinalem, 
Viminalem, Esquilinum urbi junxisse; mutrum ” circiter 
quinque milia passuum fossamque circum Romam dixisse ; 
in monte Aventino templum Dianae aedificavisse. 

Servius Tullius filiam alteram™ ferdcem, mitem al- 
teram"™ habuit. Quod Tarquini filids esse similés animo ” 
videébat, ferocem miti, mitem ferdci in matrimdnium dedit ; 
nam duo violenta ingenia matrimdnid jungi non cupiébat. 
Sed mités seu forte seu™ fraude periérunt; ferdcés 
morum ™ similitudo conjinxit. Tum Tarquinius sceleratus 
senatum convocavit et sibi regnum paternum postulavit. 
Postea Servius, qui ad ctriam properaverat, dé gradibus 
Curiae ab Tarquinio déjectus, in via occisus est. Tullia 
scelerata statim in forum vénit et prima régem saliitavit. 
Dum carpento domum vehitur, vehiculum per patris 
corpus adhuc in via jacéns® agi jussit; unde vicus ille 
Sceleratus dictus est. 


gao, 2— Notes 


. Fuisse, the perfect infinitive of sum. 
. Familia, household. 
. What use of the ablative ? 
. Ségnius, rather sluggishly, comparative of the adverb. 
. In, into the midst of. 
. Fortius, comparative of the adverb. 
. Pugnantés, present active participle. Observe the 
significant letters -nt-. What is the ending of the corre- 
sponding English participle ? 

8. Since accépisse and jussisse express time before that of 
a past main verb, nintiavit, they will be translated as past 
perfects. 


NOOPWNHH 
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9. Sedéns and jacéns are present active participles, de- 
clined like ingéns. 
10. This was the famous Servian Wall. 
11. Alteram ... alteram, one... the other. 
12. Similés anim6, similar in disposition. 
13. Seu... seu, eziher... or. 
14. Morum, of character. 


843. Summary of the Uses of the Accusative Case 


The uses of the accusative case in Latin are very easy to 
understand and recognize because they are similar to the 
uses of the objective case in English. They are as follows: 
. Direct object. 

. Object of a preposition. 

. Place to which with ad or in. 
. Subject of an infinitive. 

. Time how long. 

. Extent of space. 


Find illustrations of all these uses in this lesson. 


OnFrwWNr 


844. Three Uses of the Genitive Case 


The majority of genitives which you have met in reading 
express possession. These have been translated either by the 
English possessive case or by the objective case with of; 
for example, cum liberis régis, with the king’s children or 
with the children of the king. A few have expressed other 
ideas, but, since these correspond to the English objective 
with of, they have caused you no difficulty. Some examples 
of the genitive case expressing ideas other than possession 
are found in this lesson. 

In magnam partem militum Rdmandrum the genitive 
evidently does not tell whose part and, therefore, does not 
express possession. It names a group, militum Romanorum, 
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of which a part is referred to. Since the genitive refers to a 
large group of which a part is taken,, it is called the genitive 
of the whole. It always depends upon a word meaning a part. 
Find another genitive of the whole in this story. 

In virum maximae virtitis the genitive maximae virtitis 
tells what kind of man Servius showed himself to be. Since 
it describes virum it is called genitive of description. 


: Vocabulary 

NEw WorD RELATED WORD MEANING 
lego, legere, légi, léctus legible read, gather 
nascor, nasci, natus sum cognate be born 
vivo, vivere, vixi, victus revive, vivus (Meaning ?) 
ludo, lidere, lisi, lisus lidus play 


jadic6, judicare, jidi- judge judge, consider 
cavi, judicatus 
intellegd, intellegere, intellect understand, learn 
intelléxi, intelléctus 
ostend6, ostendere, os- ostentation show 
tendi, ostentus 
rego, -ere, réxi, réctus direct, rex rule, guide 
régius, -a, -um Tex royal 
coepi, coepisse began 
opus, operis, 7. cooperate work 
jungo, jungere, jinxi, junction join 
janctus 
circiter, adv. circum about 
ferdx, ferdcis ferocity cruel 
mitis, -e gentle 
violentus, -a, -um violent (Meaning ?) 
fraus, fraudis, f. fraud (Meaning ?) 
pereo, perire, perii, perish die, pass away 


peritus 
similitid6, -inis, f. 


similis + tado 


(Meaning ?) 
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NEw WorpD RELATED WORD MEANING 
conjung6, conjungere, conjunction, (Meaning ?) 
conjuinxi, conjinctus con + jungo 
paternus, -a, -um pater paternal 
curia, -ae, f. senate house 
gradus, -iis, m. grade step 
déicio, déicere, déjéci, dejection, dé + jacio throw down 
déjectus 
occid6, occidere, occidi, caedo kill 
occisus 
carpentum, -1, 7. carriage 
vicus, -i, m. street, village 
846. Application of Latin to English 


1. Explain the meaning of the italicized words: 


a. His drawings disclosed a certain nascent ability. 

b. While the offense was a serious one, there were several 
mitigating circumstances. 

c. His expectation of wealth proved a delusion. 

d. He was declared ineligible for the office. 

e. This regulation is now inoperative. 


2. State with what Latin word the italicized word in each 
of the following phrases is connected by derivation : 


a natal day, a dirigible airship, an unmitigated evil, a fraudulent 
enterprise, a selected group, res adjudicata. 


3. Renaissance is derived from nasci, be born, and means 
the rebirth of classical learning which took place in Europe 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. 

4, Vicus meant originally a row of houses, and “to live in 
the vicinity”? meant to live in the same row of houses and, 
hence, in the neighborhood. 

5. Explain the sc in nascent and the c in victuals. 


LESSON 78 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE 


You have noted repeatedly the similarity of Latin to the 
Romance languages and of Latin vocabulary to English 
vocabulary. You have further observed that there are 
close resemblances between Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
element in English: in vocabulary (mater, mother), in 
inflections (sum, am; eum, him), and in syntax (subject 
of an infinitive, the dative with adjectives of nearness). 
How are all these resemblances accounted for? 

About five thousand years ago there lived in northern 
or northeastern Europe a remarkable race of people who 
spoke a language which we call the Aryan or Indo- 
European language. From this language are derived all 
the main languages of Europe, including Latin with the 
Romance languages, Greek, Celtic, German, the Anglo- 
Saxon part of English, and also Sanskrit, the ancient 
language of India. 

Note the similarity between the words for father and is 
in these languages : 


English (Anglo-Saxon) father is 
Latin pater est 
Greek patér esti 
German vater ist 
Sanskrit pitar asti 


No written remains of this old Aryan language have 
444 
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come down to us. In fact it probably never was written. 
But scholars have long been agreed that the only possible 
explanation for the many resemblances existing between 
these languages, such as those given above, is that they 
are all descended from a common parent language. 

This ancient Aryan people gradually spread into south- 
ern and western Europe in various waves of migration. 
One wave passed into Greece, and the Aryan language 
gradually changed, as all languages do, and became what 
we now call Greek. In Italy the Aryan language became 
Latin, in western Europe Celtic, and in central Europe 
Germanic. Anglo-Saxon is a branch of Germanic. One 
migration went eastward into India, and the language that 
developed from the Aryan there is called Sanskrit. 

Accordingly we may say that Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
are brother-languages, or, to use the technical term, cog- 
nate languages. This is very important in connection with 
the study of Latin. The syntax and inflections of English 
are Anglo-Saxon, but, since Anglo-Saxon and Latin are 
derived from the same parent language, we naturally ex- 
pect to find resemblances even in syntax and inflections. 
Many of these resemblances you have already noted. 

Summary. The Romance languages, including French, 
Italian, Portuguese, Roumanian, and the Spanish of 
Europe, Mexico, and South America are all descended 
from Latin. English is descended from Anglo-Saxon but 
owes to Latin a great part of its vocabulary. Latin, 
Greek, Sanskrit, Celtic, and Germanic, including Anglo- 
Saxon, are all derived from a common parent language 
that must once have existed in the distant past. 
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THE PUPIL’S>- NOTEBOOK 


The four parts suggested below for your notebook represent 
some of the more important topics connected with your study 
of Latin for which you will find material outside the Latin 
class. Add any other topics relating to the Roman people or 
to the Latin language in which your class as a whole may be 
interested or which you may wish to follow up by yourself 
and include in your notebook. 

Part I: References to Things Roman and Greek. Part 
I may contain any information about the Romans that you 
discover in your reading. For instance, you may run across 
such a statement as this: ‘‘The unrest of the farmers has 
called many a Cincinnatus from the plow.’’ Put such a 
sentence in your notebook. Life and the Literary Digest often 
contain cartoons based on Greek or Roman subjects appro- 
priate for your notebook. Or you may see an advertisement 
in which a classical name is used : as, ‘‘Hercules Powder Co.,”’ 
“Ajax Tires,” ‘“‘Phoenix Fire Insurance,” ‘Atlas Cement.” 
Make a collection of these advertisements. Or you may col- 
lect from illustrated magazines and newspaper supplements 
pictures of ancient Rome and the life of the Romans. 

Part II: Latin Words and Phrases occurring in English. 
Illustrations of this type were given in chapter III of the 
Introduction, page xx. From now on watch for these and 
similar Latin words, phrases, and abbreviations occurring in 
sentences in your English reading, especially in newspapers 


and periodicals. 
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Part III: English Words retaining their Original Latin Form. 
Examples of such words were given in chapter III of the In- 
troduction, page xxi. See how many more words of this type 
you can find occurring in sentences. 

Part IV: English Words derived from Latin. Part IV may 
be devoted to recording English derivatives. It may be ar- 
ranged in various ways. One is suggested here: 


ENGLISH LATIN MEANING OF MEANING OF 
WorD WorpD LATIN WorRD ENGLISH WORD 
virile vir man manly, forceful 


Space may be left under each word for copying, or pasting 
in, an English sentence which you may find, illustrating the 
use of the word. 


PRONUNCIATION 


The Sounds of the Letters. The sounds of the vowels, of 
the commonest diphthongs, and of certain consonants were 
given in chapter IV of the Introduction, page xxvi. In addi- 
tion, there are the following peculiarities of Latin pronun- 
GALE O b before s or t has the sound of p. 
ng has the sound of ng in singing. 
nqu has the sound of ngu in relinquish. 
x has the sound of x in extra. 
ch has the sound of k. 
ph has the sound of f. 
th has the sound of ¢. 


The Quantity of Vowels. The long vowels of this book 
are marked with a macron (~); other vowels are short. In 
general, the quantity of Latin vowels must be memorized. 
But a vowel is short before another vowel or h, before nt, and 
before final m and t. 

Syllables. A Latin word has as many syllables as it has 
vowels and diphthongs: 6-ce’-a-nus, proe’-li-um. 
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When a word is divided into syllables, a single consonant 
between two vowels is joined with the vowel following it: 
1a-ti-ti’-d6, fi’-li-a, i-ti’-ne-ra. 

Doubled consonants are divided : ter-ra, an-nus. 

When there are two or more consonants between two 
vowels, the division is made before the last consonant: 
om’ni-bus, vinc’-ti. But a consonant followed by 1 or r is 
pronounced with the 1 or r: pi’-bli-cus. 

The syllable next to the last is called the penult (from 
paene, almost, and ultima, Jas!) ; the one before the penult is 
called the antepenult. 

The Quantity of Syllables. Syllables are said to be long 
or short according to the length of time required to pro- 
nounce them. Distinguish carefully between a long vowel 
and a long syllable. 

A syllable containing a long vowel or diphthong natu- 
rally takes a longer time to pronounce than one containing 
a short vowel, and is said to be long by nature: pic-ti-ra, 
prae-mi-um. 

A syllable containing a short vowel followed by a conso- 
nant in the same syllable takes longer to pronounce than one 
containing a short vowel with no consonant after it in the 
same syllable, and is said to be long by position. Thus a 
syllable is long by position when it contains a short vowel 
followed by two or more consonants (or x), unless these two 
consonants consist of a mute (p, b, t, d, c, g) and a liquid 
(i, r): dé-tri-men-tum. 

H was lightly sounded and did not help to make a syllable 
long by position. 

Accent. Words of two syllables are accented on the first 
syllable: pa’-ter. 

Words of more than two syllables are accented on the 
penult when it is long, otherwise on the antepenult; dé- 
mons-tra’-re, ce-le’-ri-tas. 
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VOCABULARY REVIEWS 


The following lists of words are to be mastered with the 
utmost thoroughness, so that you can give their meanings 
instantly. 

There is a certain danger in learning by heart particular 
English equivalents of Latin words, and you will always need 
to be on your guard against it when you are translating 
Latin sentences. There is scarcely any Latin word for which 
there is one English equivalent that covers exactly the same 
ground as the Latin word and is always to be used in trans- 
lating it. Words get their meanings largely from the context 
in which they are used, that is, from the general meaning of 
the sentence, and thus have many shades of meaning, which 
should be brought out by using different English words in 
translating the same Latin word. . 

The English equivalent which you learn will assist you 
in remembering the central idea of the word, but it will 
frequently, and in some cases usually, not be the best transla- 
tion of the Latin word when met in a Latin sentence. This 
is a very important idea for you to grasp. For if you should 
go through your Latin course always translating the words 
given in these lists by the same English equivalents, you 
would impoverish your English vocabulary instead of en- 
riching it. For example, there are probably ten different 
English words which you should use in translating magnus 
in different contexts; the equivalent, great, commonly given 
to show the key idea of the word, should rarely be used. 
Practice in translating Latin will be a valuable means of en- 
larging your English vocabulary if you constantly seek for just 
the right word. Onthe other hand, you can see how flat, wooden, 
and unnatural your translations will be if you invariably use 
the same word in translating a given Latin word: as, great 
for magnus. 


amo 

. antiqua 
barbara 
bene 
certe 
clara 
cur 
curo 


SoS OOEN es LoS 


. amicus 

. annus 

. appropinquo 
. aqua 

. bonus 

. Carrus 

. clamo 

. decem 

. dominus 
. duo 

. duodecim 
. ea 

. ego 


. ad 

. ante 

. arma 

. bellum 

. celeriter 
. circum 

. débeo 

. diligenter 
. diligentia 
. gladius 
100. hora 
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List 1, Lessons 1-6 


. doced 
BeSE 
meu 

. fabula 
. filia 

. habeo 
5 abel 

. Insula 


17. lata 25 
18. laudo 26 
19. lingua DAY, 
20. longa 28 
21. magna 29 
22. nam 30 
23. narro 31 
24. non 32 


List 2, Lessons 7-12 


. nova 

. nunc 

. parva 

. porto 

. pulchra 
. quis 

. quod 

. quoque 


54. equus 67. octo 
, 55. femina ~ 68. pectnia 
| 56. filius 69. planus 
57. habito 70. propero 
58. id 4/71. puer 
59. is 72. quattuor 
60. janua 73. quindecim 
61. juvo 74. quinque 
62. laboro , 75. responded 
63. monstro { 76. rogo 
~ 64, multus 77. semper 
, 65. novem 78. septem 
4 66. nullus 79. servus 
List 3, Lessons 13-17 
101. itaque 110. paratus WAL 
102. jam 111. per 122 
103. liber 112. periculum 123 
(noun) 113. pilum 124 
104. locus 114. probo 125 
105. magister 115. proelium 126 
106. magnopere 116. prope 127 
107. miser 117. pugno 128 
108. neque... 118. quam 129 
neque 119. quo 130 
109. noster 120. saepe 


. rideo 

. sed 

. sedeo 

. specto 
. superba 
. terra 

. ubi 

. video 


. SCX 
. sto 

. tres 
Stl 

. tum 
. unus 
. via 

. villa 
. vir 

. VOCO 


. scutum 

. sententia 

. tandem 

. tardus 

. terreo 

. timed 

. tuus 

. vale, valéte 
. validus 

. vester 


. adsum 
. adversus 
. altus 

. amplus 
. caelum 
. copia 

. deus 

. do 

. fortuna 
. gratus 
. hortus 


. a, ab 

. angustus 
. apertus 

. appello 

. cibus 

. cum 

. dexter 

. dubium 
. dum 

. durus 


. ager 
. audacia 

. augeo 

. aut 

. céteri 

. contra 

. dé 

. déleo 

. dit 

. dubito 

. etiam 

. exemplum 


142. 
143. 
144, 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149, 
150. 
151. 
152. 


182. 
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List 4, Lessons 18-22 


ibi 153. moneo 
imperium 154. moveo 
inter 155. murus 
interdum 156. nauta 
ita 157. nuntio 
litera 158. nintius 
luna 159. orno 
malus 160. paro 
maneo 161. patria 
maximus 162. pauci 
meus 163. plenus 
a 
List 5, Lessons 23-27 
é, ex 192. nondum 
. exspectd 193. nonus 
. igitur 194. numerus 
in 195. praesertim 
. incitd 196. si 
. loco 197. signum 
. male 198. sine 
. medius 199. sinister 
. memoria 200. spatium 
. mora 201. subito 
List 6, Lessons 28-32 
. fortiter 232. oculus 
. gaudium 233. oppidum 
. horreo 234. oppugno 
. interim 235. populus 
. Jaced 236. postea 
. lacrima 237. praeda 
. liberd 238. primum 
. longé 239. pro 
.nonsdlum... 240. propter 
sed etiam 241. ripa 
. notus 242. servo 
. occupd 243. socius 


202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 


244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 


. silva 
. summus 

. templum 

F trans ~ 
. unda 

. ventus 

. vita r 
. volo 


+ 


teneo 
terminus 
tertius 
timidus 
ultra 
valeo 
verbum 


solus 
spero 
statim 
supero 
taceo 
tamen 
vasto 
victoria 
vulnero 


. absum 

. animus 

. apud 

. aurum 

. autem 

. auxilium 
. captivus 
. castra 

. célo 

. cOnsilium 
. corona 


. antea 

. CONVOCO 
. creo 

. €gregius 
. enim 

. facile 

. fossa 


. aequus 
. amicitia 
. armo 

. atque 

. caput 

. Carus 

. certus 

. Civis 

. condicio 
. consul 

. corpus 

. deinde 

. dignitas 
~ Chu 

. existimo 
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List 7, Lessons 33-37 


. cura 

. decimus 
. dextra 

. erro 

. expugno 
. factum 
. fama 

. familia 
. frustra 
. fuga 

. ignoro 


. initium 
. Inopia 

. Insidiae 
. nego 

. neque 

. obsideo 
. obtined 
. Oro 

. porta 

. post 

. proximus 


List 8, Lessons 38-44 


. framentum 
5 Laue 

. idOneus 

. ille 

. Impedimen- 


tum, 


. Ingenium 


.1s 

. Jubeo 

. légatus 

. liber 

. mereo 

. penna 

. postquam 


List 9, Lessons 45-52 


. hinc 

. homo 

. hostis 

. idem 

. Inde 

. Inimicus 
. integer 
. Ipse 

. iterum 
345. 
346. 
. modus 
. munus 
. natura 
84510), 


legio 
miles 


nihil 


351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 


. nomen 

. officium 
. oratio 

. paulo 

. pax 

. poena 

. postulo 
. potestas 
. praemium 
. pretium 
. primo 

. primus 

. princeps 
. quantus 
. radix 


. -que 

. retineOo 
. saxum 
. tempto 
. trecenti 
. turba 

. unde 

. VOveo 


. praesidium 
. propinquus 
. purus 

. somnus 

. transporto 
. ubi 

. vito 


. reliquus 
. removeo 
5 1G 

. secundus 
. senex 

. sol 

. sub 

. sul 

. supplicium 
. suus 

. umquam 
. urbs 

. usque 

. Virtus 


. accipio 
. aedés 

. ago 

. ars 

. audio 
. cado 

. Capid 


cedo 

civitas 
clamor 
claudo 


. cupiditas 
. cupid 

. curro 

. défendo 
. dico 

. dormio 

. dubius 

. dtico 

. eques 


. acer 

. ascendo 

. brevis 

. celeritas 

. COgnOscO 

. collum 

. commoveo 
. cOnsuld 

. conveniO 


. accidd 

. arbor 

. auctoritas 
. avis 

. committd 
. cor 

. credo 

. custds 

. damno 
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List 10, Lessons 53-60 


. excédd 

. facio 

. finis 

. flectd 

. flamen 

. fluo 

. fons 

. frango 

. fundo 

. gens 

. gero 

. lgnis 

. Imperator 
. interficid 
. Jacio 

. Juvenis 

. lapis 

. latus 

. lavo 

. litus 


. Mare 
. mens 

. mitto 

. mors 

. mos 

. navis 

. nepos 

. orbis 

. Ordo 

. Otium 

. Pars 

. Derspicio 
. peto 

. pons 

. premo 

. pugna 

. quiés 

. relinquo 
. rumpo 

. Sallis 


List 11, Lessons 61-66 


. déscend6d 
. discédd 

. dolor 

. Ediico 


. €0 
. fatum 

. fortis 

. gravis 

. graviter 


. huc 

. injuria 

. ligd 

. ob 

. omnis 

. pendo 

. pervenio 
. pes 

. Quaero 


List 12, Lessons 67-72 


. facilis 

. foedus 
. haereo 
. Invenio 
. Iter 

. Jugum 
. Juro 

. jus 
510. 


léx 


. mons 

. munio 

. NOx 

. Omen 

. possum 
. proprius 
. qui 

. repello 

. Sacer 


. Satis 

. scando 

. statuo 

. subsidium 
. tango 

. tantus 

. tempus 

. timor 

. totus 

. traho 

. turris 

. vado 

. veho 

. venénum 
. venio 

. verto 

. victor 

. vinco 

. Vivus 

. volvo 


. régina 
. Sanguis 
. solvo 

. sumo 

. Ullus 

. Vacuus 


. SCiO 

. sist 

. tribud 

. véstigium 
. Viginti 

. VOX 


. adventus 
. diés 

. dimitto 

. exercitus 
. fidés 

. fraus 

. genus 

. intellego 
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List 13, Lessons 73-77 


. intermitto 
. Judico 

. jungo 

. lego 

. lado 

. Manus 

. muto 

. nobilis 


. passus 

. perdiico 
. pono 

. privo 

. puto 

. ratio 

. rego 
mes 


. rés publica 
. scribo 

. similis 

. sinus 

. spes 

. struo 

. VIVO 
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SUMMARY OF INFLECTIONS 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
AObl. 


Nom. servus 


Gen. servi 
Dat. servo 
Acc. servum 
Abl. servo 
Nom. servi 


Gen. serv6rum 
Dat. servis 
Acc. servos 
Abl. servis 


Singular 
Nom. filius 
Gen. fili 
Dat. filid 
Acc. filium 
Abl.  filio 


Singular 


porta 
portae 
portae 
portam 
porta 


NOUNS 
FIRST DECLENSION 


SECOND DECLENSION 


ager 
agri 
agro 
agrum 
agro 


agri 
agrorum 
agris 
agros 
agris 


Plural 
filii 
fili6rum 
filiis 
filids 
filiis 


Plural 


portae 
portarum 
portis 
portas 
portis 


Singular 
puer vir bellum 
pueri viri belli 
puerod vir6 belld 
puerum virum bellum 
puer6 vird bell6 
Plural 
pueri viri bella 
puerérum vird6rum bell6rum 
pueris Viris bellis 
puer6és virés bella 
pueris viris bellis 
Singular Plural 
proelium proelia 
proeli proelidrum 
proelid proeliis 
proelium proelia 
proelié proeliis 
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THIRD DECLENSION 


Singular 
Nom. miles consul caput 
Gen. militis consulis capitis 
Dat. militi consuli capiti 
Acc. militem consulem caput 
Abl. milite consule capite 
Plural 
Nom. milités consulés capita 
Gen. militum consulum capitum 
Dat. militibus consulibus capitibus 
Acc. milités consulés capita 
Abl. militibus consulibus capitibus 
I-STEMS 
Singular — Plural Singular Plural 
Nom. civis civés Insigne Insignia 
Gen. civis civium insignis insignium 
Dat. civi civibus Insigni insignibus 
Acc. civem _ civés (-is) Insigne insignia 
Abl. cive civibus Insigni Insignibus 
FOURTH DECLENSION 
Singular Plural 
Nom. manus mants 
Gen. mantis manuum 
Dat. manui manibus 
Acc. manum mants 
Abl. manu manibus 
FIFTH DECLENSION 
Singular Plural Singular 
Nom. diés diés rés 
Gen. diéi diérum rei 
Dat. diéi diébus rei 
Acc. diem diés rem 
Abl. dié diébus ré 


Ist 


civitas 
civitatis 
civitati 
civitatem 
civitate 


civitatés 
civitatum 
civitatibus 
civitatés 
civitatibus 


Plural* 
virés 
Virium 
viribus 
virés (-is) 
viribus 


Plural 
rés 
rerum 
rébus 
rés 
rébus 


* The acc. sing. vim and the abl. sing. vi occur occasionally. 
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ADJECTIVES " 
FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 
Singular 
Nom. bonus, m. bona, f. bonum, 7. 
Gen. boni bonae boni 
Dat. bond bonae boné 
Acc. bonum bonam bonum 
Abl. bond bona bono 
Plural 
Nom. boni bonae bona 
Gen. bonérum bonarum bonérum 
Dat. bonis bonis bonis 
Acc. bonés bonas bona 
Abl. bonis bonis bonis 


ADJECTIVES IN -er THAT RETAIN THE -e 


Singular 
Nom. miser, m. misera, f. miserum, 7. 
Gen. miseri miserae miseri 
Dat. miser6 miserae miser6 
Acc. miserum miseram miserum 
Abl. miser6 misera miser6 
Plural 
Nom. miseri miserae misera 
Gen. miser6rum miserarum miserérum 
Dat. miseris miseris miseris 
Acc. miserés miseras misera 
Abl. miseris miseris miseris 


ADJECTIVES IN -er THAT DROP THE -e 


Singular 
Nom. noster,* m. nostra, f. nostrum, 7. 
Gen. nostri nostrae nostri 
Dat. nostr6 nostrae nostro 
Acc. nostrum nostram nostrum 
Abl. nostr6 nostra nostr6 


* Noster is declined in the plural like miser, except that e before r is dropped. 
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THIRD DECLENSION 
Two TERMINATIONS 


Singular Plural 
Nom. omnis, m., f. omne, n. omnés omnia 
Gen. omnis omnis omnium omnium 
Dat. omni omni omnibus omnibus 
Acc. omnem omne omnés (-is) omnia 
Abl. omni omni omnibus omnibus 
THREE TERMINATIONS 
Singular Plural 
Nom. acer, m. Acris, f. acre, ”. aAcrés acrés acria 
Gen. Acris acris acris acrium acrium acrium 
Dat. acri acri acri acribus acribus acribus 
Acc. acrem acrem _ acre acrés (-is) acrés (-is) acria 
Abl. acri acri acri acribus acribus acribus 
ONE TERMINATION 
Singular Plural 

Nom. audax, m., f. audax, n. audacés audacia 
Gen. audacis audacis audacium audacium 
Dat. audaci audaci audacibus audacibus 
Acc. audacem audax audacés (-is) audacia 
Abl. audaci audaci audacibus audacibus 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES 


Singular 
Nom. tnus, m. una, f. unum, 7. 
Gen. wnius unius unius 
Daron. uni uni 
Acc. ake unam unum 
Abl. wun6é una und 


The following adjectives are declined in the singular like 
anus, and in the plural like bonus: 

alius, alia, aliud, other, another  solus, -a, -um, alone 

alter, altera, alterum, the other tOtus, -a, -um, all, the whole 

ullus, -a, -um, any unus, -a, -um, one 

nillus, -a, -um, not any, no 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 


Plural Plural 
Nom. duo, m. duae, f. duo, 7. milia 
Gen. duérum duarum duérum milium 
Dat. dudbus duabus dudbus milibus 
Acc. duos duas duo milia 
Abl. dudbus duabus dudébus milibus 
Plural 

Nom. trés, m., f. tria, n. 

Gen. trium trium 

Dat. tribus tribus 

Acc. trés (-is) tria 

Abl. tribus tribus 


DECLENSION OF COMPARATIVE OF ADJECTIVES 


Singular Plural 
Nom. latior, m., f. latius, n. latiorés latiora 
Gen. latidris latiOris latiorum latiorum 
Dat. \atiori latiori latioribus latiOribus 
Acc. latiOrem latius latiOrés latiora 
Abl. latioOre latiOre latiOribus latioOribus 
Singular Plural 
Nom, —— plus, n. plurés plura 
Gen. —— pluris plirium plirium 
Dat. —— pluribus pluribus 
Acc. —— plus plurés (-is) plira 


Abl. —— plure pluribus pluribus 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Aol. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Aol. 


ego, I 
(mel) 
mihi 
mé 
me 


nos 
nostrum 
nobis 
nos 
nobis 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Aol. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


~ APPENDIX 


PRONOUNS 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

Singular 
tu, you 
(tui) 
tibi el 
te 
te eo 

Plural 

vos el 
vestrum 
vobis els 
vos eos 
vobis els 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


mel 
mihi 
me 
meé 


nostrum 
nobis 
nos 
nobis 


is, he 
eius 


eum 


eorum 


Singular 


tul 
tibi 
té 
te 


Plural 


vestrum 
vobis 
vos 
vobis 


ea, she 
elus 

el 

eam 
ea 


eae 
earum 
els 

eas 

els 


sul 

sibi 

sé (sesé) 
sé (Sése) 


sul 

sibi 

sé (sesé) 
sé (seseé) 
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id, it 
eius 
el 

id 

eo 


ea 
eorum 
els 
ea 
els 
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Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
Dat. 


Acc. 
Abl. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


hic, this 

Singular Plural 
hic, m. haec, f. hoc, 7. hi hae 
huius  huius huius horum harum 
huic huic huic his his 
hunc hanc hoc hos has 
hoc hac hoc his his 

ille, that 

Singular Plural 
ille, m. illa,f.  illud, x. illi illae 
illius illius illius illorum ilarum 
illi illi illi illis illis 
illum illam illud illds illas 
illo illa illo illis illis 

is, this, that 

Singular Plural 
is, m. ea, f. id, n. ei (il) eae 
elus elus elus eorum earum 
el el el eis (iis) eis (iis) 
eum eam id e0s eas 
e€0 ea ed eis (lis) eis (iis) 

idem, the same 

Singular Plural 

idem, m.eadem,f.idem,”. eidem eaedem 


elusdem eiusdem eiusdem 


eidem eidem 


(idem) 


(isdem) _(isdem) 


eundem eandem idem edosdem easdem 


eodem eadem 


eodem eisdem eisdem 
(isdem) _(isdem) 


haec 
horum 
his 
haec 
his 


illa 
ilorum 
illis 
illa 
illis 


ea 
eorum 
eis (iis) 
ea 

eis (iis) 


eadem 


eOrundem earundem eorundem 


eidem eisdem eisdem eisdem 


(isdem) 


eadem 
eisdem 


(isdem) 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Aol. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
AOl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Acc. 
Abl. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat, 
Acc. 
Abl. 
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INTENSIVE PRONOUN 


ipse, self 
Singular Plural 
ipse, m. ipsa, f. ipsum, n. ipsi ipsae ipsa 
ipsius ipsius  ipsius ipsOrum ipsarum ipsorum 
ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsis ipsis 
ipsum ipsam ipsum Ipsos ipsas ipsa 
ipso ipsa ipso ipsis ipsis ipsis 
INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN 
quis, who? 
Singular Plural 
quis, m., f. quid, 7. qui quae quae 
cuius culus quorum quarum quorum 
cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
quem quid quos quas quae 
quo quo quibus quibus quibus 
INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVE 
qui, what? which? 
Singular Plural 
qui, m. quae, f. quod, n. qui quae quae 
cuius cuius cuius _ quorum quarum quorum 
cul cul cul quibus quibus quibus 
quem quam quod quos quas quae 
quo qua quo quibus quibus quibus 
RELATIVE PRONOUN 
qui, who 
Singular Plural 
qui, m. quae, f. quod, x. qui quae quae 
culus culus cuius quorum quarum quorum 
cui cui cui quibus quibus quibus 
quem quam quod quos quas quae 
quo qua quo quibus quibus quibus 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 
REGULAR ADJECTIVES 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
latus, -a, -um latior, -ius latissimus, -a, -um 
fortis, -e fortior, -ius fortissimus, -a, -um 
audax, audax audacior, -ius audacissimus, -a, -um 
miser, -era, -erum miserior, -ius miserrimus, -a, -um 
Acer, acris, acre acrior, -ius acerrimus, -a, -um 
facilis, -e facilior, -ius facillimus, -a, -um 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES 

POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 

‘bonus, -a, -um melior, -ius optimus, -a, -um 
(bonus) (ameliorate) (optimist) 

malus, -a, -um peior, -ius pessimus, -a, -um 
(malaria) (impair) (pessimist) 

magnus, -a, -um maior, -ius maximus, -a, -um 
(magnify) (majority) (maximum) 

parvus, -a, -um minor, -us minimus, -a, -um 

(minor, minus) (minimum) 

multus, -a, -um ——,, plus plurimus, -a, -um 

(multiply) (plus) 


COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 
REGULAR ADVERBS 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
late latius latissime 
fortiter fortius fortissimé 
audacter audacius audacissimé 
IRREGULAR ADVERBS 
POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
bene melius optimé 
male peius pessimé 
magnopere magis maximeé 
parum minus minimeé 


multum plus plirimum 


OBNOULWDHYE 


APPENDIX 
NUMERALS 
oe CARDINALS 
I unus, -a, -um 
II duo, duae, duo 
Ill trés, tria 
IV quattuor 
V quinque 
VI sex 
VII septem 
VIII octd 
IX novem 
x decem 
XI undecim 
XII duodecim 
XIII tredecim 
XIV quattuordecim 
XV quindecim 
XVI sédecim 
XVII septendecim 
XVIII duodéviginti 
XIX undéviginti 
XxX viginti 
XXI unus et viginti 
(viginti wnus) 
XXX triginta 
IL quadraginta 
IL, quinquaginta 
BX sexaginta 
LXxX septuaginta 
LXXX octoginta 
XC nonaginta 
(&: centum 
CI centum (et) inus 
CC ducenti, -ae, -a 
CEE trecenti, -ae, -a 
CCCC quadringenti, -ae, -a 
D quingenti, -ae, -a 
DC sescenti, -ae, -a 
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ORDINALS 


primus, -a, -um 
secundus (alter) 
tertius 

quartus 
quintus 

sextus 

septimus 
octavus 

nonus ~- 
decimus 
undecimus 
duodecimus 
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1st CONJ. 


VOco 
vocare 
vocavl 
vocatus 


voca-— 
vocav- 
vocat- 


VOco 
I call, 

am calling 
vocas 
vocat 


vocamus 
vocatis 
vocant 
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ROMAN CARDINALS OR 
NUMERALS 
DCC septingenti, -ae, -a 
DECE octingenti, -ae, -a 
DECECE nongenti, -ae, -a 
M mille 
MM duo milia 
VERBS 
PRINCIPAL PARTS 
2D CoN]. 3D Cong. 4TH CON]. 
moneo dtico audio 
monére diicere audire 
monul duxi audivi 
monitus ductus auditus 
STEMS 
moneé- diice- audi- 
monu- dux- audiv- 
monit- duct- audit- 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 
ACTIVE 
Singular 
moned diicé audié 
I warn, I lead, I hear, 
am warning amleading am hearing 
monés dicis audis 
monet dicit audit 
Plural 
monémus dtcimus audimus 
monétis dicitis auditis 
monent dticunt audiunt 


DINALS 


3D CongJ. (-id) 
capio 
capere 
cépl 
captus 


cape- 
cep- 
capt- 


capio 
I take, 

am taking 
capis 
capit 


capimus 
Capitis 
capiunt 


vocor 

I am cailed 
vocaris 
vocatur 


vocamur 
vocamini 
vocantur 


vocabam 

I was call- 
ing, I called 

vocabas 

vocabat 


vocabamus 
vocabatis 
vocabant 


vocabar 

I was called 
vocabaris 
vocabatur 


vocabamur 
vocabamini 
vocabantur 
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moneor 
I am warned 
monéris 
monetur 


moneémur 
monémini 
monentur 


PASSIVE 


Singular 
ducor 
I am led 
duceris 
ducitur 
Plural 
diicimur 
dticimini 
ducuntur 


audior 
I am heard 
audiris 
auditur 


audimur 
audimini 
audiuntur 


PAST PROGRESSIVE INDICATIVE 


monébam 

I was warn- 
ing, I warned 

monébas 

monébat 


monébamus 
monébatis 
monébant 


monébar 

I was warned 
monébaris 
monébatur 


monébamur 
monébamini 
monébantur 


ACTIVE 


Singular 
dicébam 
I was lead- 

ing, I led 
ducébas 
dticébat 

Plural 
diicébamus 
duicébatis 
ducébant 


PASSIVE 


Singular 
duicébar 

I was led 
dticébaris 
ducébatur 


Plural 


audiébam 

I was hear- 
ing, I heard 

audiébas 

audiébat 


audiébamus 
audiébatis 
audiébant 


audiébar 

I was heard 
audiébaris 
audiébatur 
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capior 

I am taken 
caperis 
capitur 


capimur 
capimini 
capiuntur 


capiébam 
I was tak- 
ing, I took 
capiébas 
capiébat 


capiebamus 
capiébatis 
capiébant 


capiébar 

I was taken 
capiébaris 
capiébatur 


ducébamur audiébamur capiébamur 
duicébamini audiébamini capiébamini 
dicébantur audiébantur capiébantur 
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vocab6 
IT shall call 
vocabis 
vocabit 


vocabimus 
vocabitis 
vocabunt 


vocabor 
I shall be 
called 
vocaberis 
vocabitur 


vocabimur 
vocabimini 
vocabuntur 


vocavi 

T have called, 
I called 

vocavisti 

vocavit 


vocavimus 
vocavistis 
vocavérunt 
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FUTURE INDICATIVE 


monébo 
I shall warn 
monébis 
monébit 


monébimus 
monébitis 
monébunt 


monébor 
IT shall be 
warned 
monéberis 
monébitur 


monébimur 
monébimini 


monébuntur 


ACTIVE 
Singular 
dicam 
IT shall lead 
diicés 
dicet 
Plural 
dicémus 
ducétis 
diicents 
PASSIVE 
Singular 
diicar 
I shall be 
led 
dicéris 
ducétur 
Plural 
dtiicémur 
diicémini 
diicentur 


PERFECT INDICATIVE 


monuli 


I have warned, 


I warned 
monuisti 
monuit 


monuimus 
monuistis 
monuérunt 


ACTIVE 
Singular 
duxi 
TI have led, 

I led 
duxisti 
duxit 

Plural 
diiximus 
duxistis 
duxérunt 


audiam capiam 
I shall hear I shall take 
audiés capiés 
audiet capiet 
audiémus capiémus 
audiétis capiétis 
audient capient 
audiar capiar 
TI shall be T shall be 
heard taken 
audiéris capiéris 
audiétur capiétur 
audiémur capiémur 
audiémini capiémini 
audientur capientur 
audivi cépi 
I have heard, I have taken 
I heard I took 
audivisti cépisti 
audivit cépit 
audivimus cépimus 
audivistis ce€pistis 
audivérunt cépérunt 
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PASSIVE 
Singular 
I have been I have been I have been I have been I have been 
called, warned, led, heard, taken, 


Iwas called Iwas warned Iwasled Iwasheard Iwastaken 


a g sum § g sung E(sum ¥ | sum g g sum 
YS) 

Sales "a tes % 4.68 iz tyes an es 
a oO 3 al « « 

© F Lest & ¢ Lest om @ (est 3 @ (est S ¢ | est 

Plural 

7 {sumus > ¢{sumus ,;¢ {sumus .¢{sumus ,;¢ (sumus 

3 . 4 . » = ' . we} 1 . 

ign esis. cig vestis O s-estis, oO), ests; .2. 53 esis 

Os Os S83 Bre ae 

> f {sunt & 7 (sunt S (sunt «& * | sunt 0° 7 |sunt 


PAST PERFECT INDICATIVE 
ACTIVE 
Singular 


vocaveram monueram dtxeram audiveram céperam 
I had called Ihadwarned Ihadled Ihadheard I had taken 


vocaveras monueras duxeras audiverés céperas 
vocaverat monuerat duixerat audiverat céperat 
Plural 


vocaveramus monuerdamus dixeramus audiveramus céperamus 
= ape mnt = =o - ie =- hese 

vocaveratis monueratis dixeratis audiveratis cé€peratis 

vocaverant monuerant dixerant audiverant ceperant 


PASSIVE 

Singular 
TI had been I had been I had been I had been I had been 

called warned led heard taken 

wa wT = * Fe 
g g eram  ¥ g eram gj 5 eram g E eram g ( eram 
'g 1+ eras a t+eras + '4 eras is 'seras 9-8 14 eras 
S ¢ (erat Ss @lerat 3 ¢ (erat = ¢ (erat & % (erat 


vocaver6 

IT shall have 
called 

vocaveris 

vocaverit 


vocaverimus 
vocaveritis 
vocaverint 


IT shall have 
been called 


=| 


ero 
a 


eris 
erit 


vocatus, 
-a, 


erimus 
eritis 
erunt 


vocati, 
-ae, -a 


voca 
vocate 


Sing. 
Plur. 
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Plural 
rf © | eramus if 3 ones is eramus ,.> 3 feramus 
a | . = ork _ nog 
S& gieratis S s.eratis co .4eratis 4 .-4 eratis 
on) 5 oO) 53D oo 
&Flerant fF jerant & F | erant ° $ | erant 
FUTURE PERFECT INDICATIVE 
ACTIVE 
Singular 
monuer6é duxerd audiveré céper6é 
I shall have TI shall have I shall have I shallhave 
warned led heard taken 
monueris dixeris audiveris céperis 
monuerit duxerit audiverit céperit 
Plural 
monuerimus duxerimus  audiverimus céperimus 
monueritis dixeritis audiveritis c€peritis 
monuerint ditxerint audiverint  céperint 
PASSIVE 
Singular 
I shall have I shall have I shall have I shall have 
been warned been led been heard been taken 
{geo galee FE lero FE (er 
ro eris $ ‘4 eris is! 4 eris o. ' + eris 
e¢lerit gPlerit Sdlerit Sd lerit 
Plural 
‘3 s ferimus a (erimus if % ferimus ,; ¢ ferimus 
§ aw eritis 9 geritis 3 4 eritis as eritis 
ET lerunt © [erunt &Flerunt 8 $ |erunt 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE 
ACTIVE 
moné diic audi cape 
monéte diicite audite Capite 
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PRESENT INFINITIVE 
ACTIVE 
vocare monére ducere audire capere 
to call to warn to lead to hear to take 
PASSIVE 
vocari monéri duci audiri capi 
to be called tobewarned tobeled tobe heard to be taken 
PERFECT INFINITIVE 
ACTIVE 
vocavisse monuisse duxisse audivisse cépisse 
to have to have to have to have to have 
called warned led heard taken 
IRREGULAR VERBS 
Sum, J am 
INDICATIVE 
PRESENT PAST PROGRESSIVE - FUTURE 
Singular Singular Singular 
sum eram ero 
Iam I was IT shall be 
es eras eris 
est erat erit 
Plural Plural Plural 
sumus eramus erimus 
estis eratis eritis 
sunt erant erunt 
PERFECT Past PERFECT FUTURE PERFECT 
Singular Singular Singular 
fui fueram fuerd 
I have been, I had I shall have 
I was been been 
fuisti fueras fueris 
fuit fuerat fuerit 
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Plural 
fuimus 
fuistis 
fuérunt 

IMPERATIVE 
Sing. es, be 
Plur. este, be 


Plural Plural 
fueramus fuerimus 
fueratis fueritis 
fuerant fuerint 

INFINITIVE 


Pres. esse, to be 
Perf. fuisse, to have been 


Possum, J am able, I can 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT PAST PROGRESSIVE FUTURE 
Singular Singular Singular 
possum poteram potero 
I am able, I was able, T shall be 
I can I could able 
potes poteras poteris 
potest poterat poterit 
Plural Plural Plural 
possumus poteramus poterimus 
potestis poteratis poteritis 
possunt poterant poterunt 
PERFECT Past PERFECT FUTURE PERFECT 
Singular Singular Singular 
potui potueram potuero ' 
I have been I had been I shall have 
able, I could able been able 
potuisti potueras potueris 
potuit potuerat potuerit 
Plural Plural Plural 
potuimus potueramus potuerimus 
potuistis potueratis potueritis 
potuérunt potuerant potuerint 


OUTLINE OF GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES 


(References are to sections) 


AGREEMENT 


1. A verb with its subject (12). 

2. An adjective with itsnoun (22, 1). 

3. A noun or adjective in predication (131, 2). 
4, A noun in apposition (72, 2). 

5. A relative pronoun with its antecedent (755). 


Nomimetce NOUN SYNTAX 


1. Subject of verb (12). 
. 2. Predicate noun or adjective (131, 2; 737). 
With certain verbs in the passive (737). 
Genitive 
1. Possession (174, 1). 
2. Whole (844). 
3. Description (436, 3; 844). 
Dative 
1. Indirect object (206). 
2. With adjectives meaning near, like, fit, etc. (448, 2). 
3. Reference (738). 


Accusative 
1. Direct object (12). 
2. Place to which (whither), with ad or in (609). 
Without a preposition (535, 3). 

3. Object of certain prepositions: ad, ante, apud, circum, 
contra, in, inter, intra, ob, per, post, prope, propter, super, trans, 
ultra. 

4. Extent (524). 

5. Subject of an infinitive (428; 784). 

Bi 
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Ablative 
1. Accompaniment, with cum (264). 
2. Means (263, 2). 
3. Manner, with cum (645). 
4. Separation, with or without ab, dé, or ex (459, 10). 
5. Place from which (whence), with ab, dé, or ex (264; 633). 
6. Agent (person, preposition, passive verb) (241, 5). 
7. Cause (644, 3). 
8. Place where, with in (264; 609). 
9. Time when and within which (536). 
10. Respect (644, 6). 
11. Object of certain prepositions: ab, cum, dé, ex, prae, pro. 
Vocative (98, 2). 
Locative (810, 4). 
VERB SYNTAX 
Voice (30). 
Moods: Indicative (32), Imperative (141, 7). 


Tense 
1..Present (42, 1; 43). 
2. Past progressive (imperfect) (275). 
3. Future (309). 
4. Perfect (344). 
5. Past perfect (past completed) (368). 
6. Future perfect (future completed) (368). 


INFINITIVE 
Uses 


1. Object infinitive with subject accusative (428; 585). 
2. Complementary (514, 6; 770). 
3. Indirect statement (784). 

Tenses 
1. Present: the same time as the main verb (784). 
2. Perfect: time before that of the main verb (810, 10). 
3. Future: time after that of the main verb (825, 6). 


LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


a, ab, prep. with abl., from, away 
from; by 
abicio, -icere, 
throw away 
absum, abesse, afui, afutirus, 
be away, be distant 

accid6, -cidere, -cidi, happen 

accipio, -cipere, -cépi, -ceptus, 
receive 

acer, acris, acre, sharp, keen; 
eager, bold 

acriter, adv., sharply, fiercely 

ad, prep. with acc., to, toward; near 

adhic, adv., still, to this time, as 
yet 

admirati6, -dnis, f., admiration, 
wonder, surprise 

adoro, -are, -avi, -atus, worship 

adsum, -esse, -fui, -futirus, be 
present 

aduléscéns, 
young man 

adventus, -is, m., arrival 

adversarius, adversari, m., oppo- 
nent 

adversus, -a, -um, unfavorable, 
bad, adverse 

aedés, -is (-ium), f., building; 
plur., house 

aedificium, aedifici, 7., building 

aedifico, -are, -Avi, -atus, build, 
construct 

aequus, -a, 
equal, fair 


-jéci, -jectus, 


-entis, m., youth, 


-um, level, even, 


aér, aeris (acc. aera), m., air 

aestim6, -are, -Avi, -atus, reckon, 
estimate 

afficid, -ere, -féci, -fectus, affect 

ager, agri, m., field 

agmen, -inis, ”., column, army 

agnosco, -ndscere, -n6vi, -nitus, 
recognize 

ago, -ere, €gi, actus, drive; do; 
gratias agere, thank 

agricola, -ae, m., farmer 

ala, -ae, f., wing 

albus, -a, -um, white 

aliénus, -a, -um, 
other’s 

alius, alia, aliud, other, another 

alter, -era, -erum, the other 

altus, -a, -um, high, tall; deep 

ambul6, -are, -avi, -atus, walk 

amicitia, -ae, f., friendship 

amicus, -a, -um, friendly 

amicus, -i, m., friend 

amo, -are, -Avi, -atus, love, like 

amplus, -a, -um, large, wide, spa- 
cious 

angustiae, -arum, f. plur., pass, 
narrows 

angustus, -a, -um, narrow 

animus, -1, m., mind; feeling 

annus, -i, m., year 

ante, prep. with acc., before, in 
front of 

antea, adv., before, formerly, pre- 
viously 


foreign, an- 
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antequam, conj., before, sooner 
than 

antiquus, -a, -um, ancient, old 

apertus, -a, -um, opened, open 

appareo, -€ére, -ui, appear 

appello, -are, -avi, -atus, call, 
name 

appropinqu6, -are, -Avi, -dtus, 
approach 

apud, prep. with acc., near, among 

aqua, -ae, f., water; plur., sea 

ara, -ae, f., altar 

arbor, -oris, f., tree 

arca, -ae, f., chest, box 

aréna, -ae, f., sand; 
arena 

arithmética, -ae, f., arithmetic 

arma, -Orum, n. plur., arms 

armatus, -a, -um, armed, fur- 

* nished, equipped 

armo, -are, -avi, 
equip 

aro, -are, -avi, -atus, plow 

ars, artis (-ium), f., art, skill 

arx, arcis, f., citadel 

ascendo, -ere, ascendi, ascén- 
sus, ascend, climb 

at, conj., but 

atque, conj., and also, and 

atrium, Atri, ”., atrium 

attendod, -ere, -tendi, -tentus, 
give heed, listen 

auctoritas, -atis, f., authority 

audacia, -ae, f., boldness, bravery, 
daring 

audax, audacis, bold, brave 

audio, -ire, -ivi, -itus, hear 

augeo, -€re, auxi, auctus, in- 
crease 

auriga, -ae, m., charioteer 

aurora, -ae, f., dawn 


course, 


-atus, arm, 


aurum, -i, 7., gold 

aut, conj., or; aut...aut, either 
STAGE 

autem, conj., but, however 

auxilium, auxili, 7., help, aid, as- 
sistance 

averto, -ere, 
turn away 

avis, avis (-ium), f., bird 

avus, -1, m., grandfather 


averti, aversus, 


barba, -ae, f., beard 

barbarus, -a, -um, rough, un- 
civilized 

bellic6sus, -a, -um, warlike 

bellum, -i, ., war 

bene, adv., well 

beneficium, benefici, ., kind- 
ness, help 

benigné, adv., kindly 

bonus, -a, -um, good, kind 

bracchium, bracchi, x., arm, fore- 
arm 

brevis, -e, short 

bulla, -ae, f., locket 


cad, -ere, cecidi, casus, fall 

caecitas, -atis, f., blindness 

caedés, -is (-ium), f., slaughter 

caed6, -ere, cecidi, caesus, kill 

caelum, -i, ”., sky, heavens 

calathus, -i, m., basket 

callidus, -a, -um, crafty, wily, 
shrewd 

capid, -ere, cépi, captus, take, 
seize 

captivus, -i, m., captive 

caput, capitis, ., head; capital 

carrus, -i, m., cart, wagon 

Carus, -a, -um, dear 

casa, -ae, f., hut, cottage 
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castra, -Orum, x. plur., camp 

causa, -ae, f., cause, reason 

cédo, -ere, cessi, cessus, move, 

+ yield, retreat 

celeritas, -atis, f., speed, swift- 
ness 

celeriter, adv., swiftly, quickly 

célo, -are, -avi, -atus, hide, con- 
ceal 

céna, -ae, f., dinner, banquet 

céno, -are, -avi, -atus, dine, eat 
a meal 

centum, indecl. num., one hundred 

certamen, -inis, 7., contest, fight 

certé, adv., certainly, surely 

certus, -a, -um, sure, certain 

céteri, -ae, -a, plur., other, the 
other, the rest 

cibus, -i, m., food 

circum, prep. with acc., around 

circumst6, -stare, -steti, stand 
around, surround 

circus, -1, m., circus (as, the Circus 
Maximus) 

Ccivis, -is (-ium), m., citizen 

civitas, -atis, f., state 

clamo, -are, -avi, -atus, cry out, 
shout 

clamor, -Oris, m., shout, cry 

clarus, -a, -um, clear, bright; 
famous 

classis, -is (-ium), f., fleet 

claud6, -ere, clausi, clausus, 
close 

cognomen, -inis, 7., surname 

cognosco, -ere, -gnovi, -gnitus, 
find out, learn; know (especially 
in the perfect tenses) 

collis, -is (-ium), m., hill 

collum, -i, ”., neck 

columba, -ae, f., dove 


columna, -ae, f., column, pillar 

comes, -itis, m. and f., companion, 
comrade 

committ6, -ere, -misi, -missus, 
intrust, commit; proelium com- 
mittere, engage in battle 

commoveo, -é€re, -m6vi, -motus, 
move, excite, alarm 

conclam6, -are, -avi, -atus, cry 
out together 

condemn6, -are, -Aavi, -atus, con- 
demn 

condicio, -dnis, f., terms, condi- 
tion, agreement 

confirm6, -are, -avi, -atus, con- 
firm, strengthen; make 

congrego, -are, -avi, -atus, as- 
semble, gather 

conicio, -ere, 
throw 

consilium, consili, ”., plan, advice 

constantia, -ae, f., steadfastness, 
firmness 

constitud, -ere, -ui, -ttus, de- 
termine, decide 

consul, -ulis, m., consul 

consul6, -ere, -ui, -tus, consult 

contend6, -ere, -tendi, -tentus, 
hasten; fight 

contentus, -a, -um, content, sat- 
isfied 

continéns, -entis, f., mainland, 
continent 

contra, prep. with acc., against 

convenio, -ire, -véni, -ventus, 
come together, assemble 

conviva, -ae, m., guest 

convoco, -are, -avi, -atus, call 
together 

copia, -ae, f., supply, plenty, 
abundance; plur., troops, forces 


-jéci, -jectus, 
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corona, -ae, f., garland, crown 

corpus, -oris, 7., body 

cotidié, adv., daily, every day 

cras, adv., tomorrow 

créber, -bra, -brum, thronged, 
crowded 

crédo, -ere, -didi, -ditus, believe 

creo, -are, -avi, -atus, elect 

cubiculum, -i, 7., sleeping-room, 
chamber 

culina, -ae, f., kitchen 

culpa, -ae, f., blame, fault 

culp6, -dre, -avi, -atus, blame 

cum, prep. with abl., with 

cum, conj., when 

ctinctus, -a, -um, all 

cupiditas, -atis, f., desire 

cupid, -ere, -ivi, -itus, wish, de- 
sire 

cur, adv., why ? 

cura, -ae, f., care, anxiety 

cro, -are, -avi, -atus, take care 
of, care for 

curro, -ere, cucurri, cursus, run 

custos, -ddis, m., guard 


damn6, -are, -avi, -atus, condemn 

dé, prep. with abl., from, down 
from; about, concerning 

dea, -ae, f., goddess 

débeo, -ére, -ui, 
ought 

decem, indecl. num., ten 

decimus, -a, -um, tenth 

déclamo, -are, -Avi, -atus, speak, 
recite, declaim 

dédecus, -oris, 7., disgrace 

déd6, -ere, -didi, -ditus, sur- 
render 

dédicé, -ere, -dtxi, -ductus, es- 
cort, lead away 


-itus, owe, 


défendo, -ere, -fendi, -fénsus, 


defend 
défessus, -a, -um, tired, wearied, 
exhausted 


deinde, adv., then, next 

délect6, -are, -avi, -atus, please, 
delight 

déle6, -ére, -évi, -étus, destroy 

démigro, -are, -avi, -atus, move, 
move away 

démum, adv., at last, at length 

dénique, adv., at last, finally 

dépl6r6, -are, -avi, -atus, lament, 
regret 

dép6n6, -ere, -posui, -positus, 
lay down, deposit 

déscend6, -ere, -scendi, -scén- 
sus, climb down, descend 

désertus, -a, -um, abandoned, 
deserted 

désider6, -are, -avi, -atus, wish, 
wish for 

déspéro, -are, -avi, -atus, despair 
of, despair 

deus, -i, m., god 

dévor6, -are, -avi, -atus, eat 

dexter, -tra, -trum, right 

dextra, -ae, f., right hand 

dic6, -ere, dixi, dictus, say, tell, 
speak 

dictator, -6ris, m., dictator 

diés, -éi, m., day 

dignitas, -atis, f., dignity 

diligenter, adv., diligently 

diligentia, -ae, f., industry, care- 
fulness, diligence 

dimitt6, -ere, -misi, -missus, dis- 
miss, send away 

discéd6, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, 
depart, withdraw 

discipulus, -i, m., pupil 
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dial, adv., long, for a long time 

dititius, adv., longer 

divinus, -a, -um, divine 

do, dare, dedi, datus, give; poenas 
dare, suffer punishment 

doceé, -ére, -ui, -tus, teach 

dolor, -Oris, m., grief, indigna- 
tion 

dolus, -i, m., trick 

domicilium, domicili, ., home 

domina, -ae, f., mistress 

dominus, -i, m., master, owner, 
lord 

domus, -is, f., house, home 

donec, conj., until 

donum, -i, 7., gift 

dormi6, -ire, -ivi, -itus, sleep 

/dubit6, -are, -avi, -atus, doubt, 

hesitate 

dubium, dubi, z., doubt, uncer- 
tainty 

dubius, -a, -um, doubtful, un- 
certain 

dtc6, -ere, dixi, ductus, lead 

dum, conj., while 

duo, duae, duo, two 

duodecim, indecl. num., twelve 

dtrus, -a, -um, hard, cruel, harsh 

dux, ducis, m., leader, commander 


6, ex, prep. with abl. out of, from, 
out from 

ea, pers. pron., she 

ecce, interj., see! behold! look! 

éduco, -are, -avi, -atus, bring up, 
train 

édticé, -ere, -dtxi, -ductus, lead 
out 

ego, pers. pron., I 

égregius, -a, -um, distinguished, 
conspicuous 


elephantus, -i, m., elephant 

éloquentia, -ae, f., eloquence 

emo, -ere, €mi, émptus, buy, 
purchase 

enim, conj., for, because 

e0, adv., thither, to that place 

eques, equitis, m., horseman 

equit6, -are, -avi, ride a horse 

equus, -i, m., horse 

erro, -are, -avi, -atus, wander, 
roam, stray; be mistaken 

et, conj., and; et...et, both... 
and 

etiam, adv. and conj., even 

excéd6, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, go 
out, depart 

excipid, -ere, -cépi, -ceptus, re- 
ceive 

excit6, -are, -Avi, -atus, arouse 

exclamo, -are, -avi, -atus, cry 
out, exclaim 

exemplum, -i, ., example 

exerceo, -ére, -ui, -itus, train, 
exercise 

exercitus, -Us, m., army 

existim6, -are, -avi, -atus, think, 
believe, regard 

expell6, -ere, -puli, -pulsus, drive 
out 

explorator, -6ris, m., scout 

expugno, -are, -avi, -atus, take 
by storm, capture 

exsilium, exsili, 7., exile 

exspecto, -are, -avi, -atus, wait 
for, await 

extra, prep. with acc., outside of, 
beyond 

extraho, -ere, -traxi, -tractus, 
draw out, drag out 

extiro, -ere, -ussi, -Ustus, burn 
up, consume 
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fabula, -ae, f., story, tale 

facile, adv., easily 

facilis, -e, easy 

faci, -ere, féci, factus, do, make 

factum, -i, 7., deed 

falx, falcis, f., curved sword 

fama, -ae, f., reputation, fame 

familia, -ae, f., family, household 

familiaris, -is, m., intimate friend 

fatum, -i, 7., fate 

favor, -Oris, m., good will, favor 

féliciter, adv., successfully, happily 

fémina, -ae, f., woman 

ferculum, -i, 7., tray 

fériae, -a4rum, f. plur., holidays 

ferula, -ae, f., ruler 

fidés, -ei, f., faith, trust, confidence 

fidus, -a, -um, trustworthy, faith- 
ful 

filia, -ae, f., daughter 

filius, fili, m., son 

finis, -is (-ium), m., end; plur., 
territory 

finitimus, -a, -um, neighboring, 
adjacent 

flecto, -ere, flexi, flexus, bend, 
turn 

flumen, -inis, 7., river 

flu6, -ere, fluxi, flixus, flow 

fluvius, fluvi, m., stream, river 

focus, -i, m., hearth, fireside 

foedus, -eris, v., treaty, agree- 
ment 

fons, fontis, m., spring, fountain 

fortasse, adv., perhaps 

forte, adv., by chance 

fortis, -e, brave, courageous 

fortiter, adv., bravely 

fortitido, -inis, f., bravery, cour- 
age 

forttna, -ae, f., fortune, lot 


forum, -i, ., forum, market place 

fossa, -ae, f., ditch 

frang6, -ere, frégi, fractus, break, 
tear down 

frater, -tris, m., brother 

frequento, -are, -avi, -atus, at- 
tend 

frimentum, -i, 7., grain 

fristra, adv., in vain 

fuga, -ae, f., flight 

fugioO, -ere, figi, fugitus, flee, 
run away 

fugo, -are, -avi, -atus, put to 
flight, rout 

fund6, -ere, fidi, fisus, pour 


galea, -ae, f., helmet 

gallina, -ae, f., hen 

gaudium, gaudi, 7., joy 

gemma, -ae, f., gem, precious 
stone 

géns, gentis (-ium), f., tribe, na- 
tion ; 

genus, generis, 7., kind, sort 

gero, -ere, gessi, gestus, wage, 
carry on; wear 

gladiator, -6ris, m., gladiator 

gladius, gladi, m., sword 

gloria, -ae, f., glory, reputation 

gradus, -is, m., step 

gratia, -ae, f., gratitude, thanks 

gratus, -a, -um, pleasing, welcome 

gravis, -e, heavy; severe 

graviter, adv., heavily 


habe6, -ére, -ui, -itus, have, hold 

habit6, -are, -avi, -atus, live, 
dwell, dwell in 

haere6, -ére, haesi, haesus, re- 
main fixed, stick 

heri, adv., yesterday 
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hic, haec, hoc, dem. adj. and pron., 
this; pers. pron., he, she, it 

hic, adv., here 

hinc, adv., from here, hence 

hodié, adv., today 

hom6, -inis, m., man 

honor, -6ris, m., honor 

hora, -ae, f., hour 

horre6, -ére, -ui, shudder, shud- 
der at 

horribilis, -e, horrible, frightful 

hortus, -i, m., garden 

hostis, -is (-ium), m., enemy 

hic, adv., hither, to this place 


ibi, adv., there, in that place 

id, pers. pron., it 

idem, eadem, idem, dem. adj. and 
pron., same 

idoneus, -a, -um, fit, suitable 

igitur, conj., therefore 

ignavus, -a, -um, cowardly 

ignis, -is (-ium), m., fire 

ignOro, -are, -Aavi, -atus, not 
know, be ignorant 

ille, illa, ilud, dem. adj. and pron., 
that; pers. pron., he, she, it 

imménsus, -a, -um, huge, im- 
mense 

impedimentum, -i, v., hindrance ; 
plur., baggage 

impedio, -ire, -ivi, -itus, hinder 

imperator, -Oris, m., commander, 
general 

imperatum, -i, ”., order, command 

imperium, imperi, ”., command, 
order 

impetus, -is, m., attack 

impl6r6, -are, -avi, -atus, beg, 
implore 

impluvium, impluvi, 7., impluvium 


in, prep. with abl., in, on; with acc., 
into, toward, against 

incitO, -are, -avi, -atus, arouse, 
stir, incite 

includ6, -ere, -clisi, -cliisus, con- 
fine, shut in 

incognitus, -a, -um, unknown 

incola, -ae, m., inhabitant 

incolumis, -e, unharmed, safe 

inde, adv., thence, from that place 

indu6, -ere, -ui, -Utus, put on 

infans, -fantis, m., infant, child 

ingenium, ingeni, x., ability 

ingéns, ingentis, mighty, huge, 
great 

inimicus, -a, -um, unfriendly 

inimicus, -i, m., enemy 

initium, initi, 7., beginning 

injuria, -ae, f., injury, wrong 

inopia, -ae, f., lack, want 

inquit, says he (she) ; said he (she) 

insidiae, -arum, f. plur., trick, 
stratagem 

insula, -ae, f., island 

integer, -gra, -grum, whole, fresh 

intelleg6, -ere, -léxi, -léctus, un- 
derstand, learn 

inter, prep. with acc., between, 
among 

interdum, adv., sometimes 

interea, adv., meanwhile 

interficio, -ere, -féci, -fectus, 
kill 

interim, adv., meanwhile 

interritus, -a, -um, unafraid, un- 
terrified 

interrog6, -are, -avi, -atus, ask, 
inquire 

intra, prep. with acc., within, inside 

intr6, -are, -avi, -atus, go into, 
enter 
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invenio, -ire, -véni, -ventus, 
come on, find 

invictus, -a, -um, unconquered 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, inlens. adj. and 
pron., self, himself, herself, itself ; 
very 

ira, -ae, f., anger 

iratus, -a, -um, angry 

is, pers. pron., he 

is, ea, id, dem. adj. and pron., this, 
that 

ita, adv., thus, as follows; ita véré, 
yes 

itaque, conj., and so, therefore 

iter, itineris, ”., journey, march 

iterum, adv., again 


jace6, -ére, -ui, lie 

jacio, -ere, jéci, jactus, throw, 
hurl 

jact6, -are, -avi, -atus, throw, 
toss 

jam, adv., now, already 

janitor, -6ris, m., doorkeeper 

janua, -ae, f., door, doorway 

jubed, -ére, jussi, jussus, order, 
command 

jugum, -i, 7., yoke 

jamentum, -i, ”., beast of burden 

jungo, -ere, jiinxi, junctus, join 

jus, juris, n., right, law, power 

jusjirandum, jurisjirandi, z., 
oath 

juvenis, -is, m., young man 

juv6, -are, jivi, jitus, aid, help, 
assist 


lab6r6, -are, -avi, -Atus, work, toil 
lacrima, -ae, f., tear 

laetus, -a, -um, happy, glad 
lanterna, -ae, f., lantern 


lapis, -idis, m., stone 

latus, lateris, ., side 

latus, -a, -um, wide, broad 

laud6, -dre, -avi, -atus, praise 

lectica, -ae, f., litter 

lectus, -i, m., couch, bed 

légatio, -dnis, f., embassy, deputa- 
tion 

légatus, -i, m., lieutenant, officer ; 
envoy 

legiO, -Onis, f., legion 

lego, -ere, légi, léctus, read; 
gather 

lég6, -are, -avi, -atus, appoint 

léx, légis, f., law 

libenter, adv., willingly, gladly 

liber, libri, m., book 

liber, -era, -erum, free 

liberi, -O6rum, m. plur., children 

liber6, -are, -Avi, -atus, set free, 
liberate 

lictor, -6ris, m., lictor 

lig6, -are, -avi, -atus, bind 

lingua, -ae, f., tongue; language 

litera, -ae, f., letter; plur., letter, 
epistle 

litus, -oris, 7., shore 

loc6, -are, -avi, -atus, place, put, 
station 

locus, -i, m. (plur., loca, -drum, 
n.), place 

longé, adv., far 

longus, -a, -um, long 

ludo, -ere, lusi, lusus, play 

lidus, -i, m., school; game, sport 

luna, -ae, f., moon 

lupa, -ae, f., wolf 


maculé, -are, -avi, -atus, spot, 
spoil 
magicus, -a, -um, magic 
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magis, adv., more 

magister, -tri, m., master, teacher 

magnopere, adv., greatly 

magnus, -a, -um, great, large 

male, adv., badly 

malus, -a, -um, bad, wicked 

maneo, -ére, mansi, mansus, re- 
main, stay : 

manus, -us, f., hand; group, band 

mappa, -ae, f., napkin, towel 

mare, -is (-ium), 7., sea 

marita, -ae, f., wife 

maritimus, -a, -um, sea (belonging 
to the sea) 

maritus, -i, m., husband 

mater, matris, f., mother 

matrimonium, matrim6ni, 7., mat- 
rimony 

matrona, -ae, f., lady 

maximé, adv., greatly, especially, 
most 

maximus, -a, -um, very large, 
greatest, largest 

medicus, -i, m., doctor 

medius, -a, -um, middle, middle of 

memoria, -ae, f., memory 

méns, mentis, f., mind, thought 

ménsa, -ae, f., table 

mereo, -ére, -ui, -itus, deserve, 
merit, earn 

mergo, -ere, 
plunge, sink 

méta, -ae, f., goal 

meus, -a, -um, my, mine 

mi (voc. of Mews), my 

miles, -itis, m., soldier 

mille (plur. milia, -ium), thousand 

minimé, adv., by no means, not at 
all, no 

minus, adv., less 

miser, -era, -erum, poor, wretched 


mersi, mersus, 


mittd, -ere, misi, missus, send 

modus, -i, m., way, manner 

moenia, -ium, 7. plur., walls 

moneo, -ére, -ui, -itus, warn, ad- 
vise 

mons, montis (-ium), m., moun- 
tain 

monstro, -are, -avi, -atus, point 
out, show 

monstrum, -i, ”., monster 

monumentum, -1, ”., monument, 
memorial 

mora, -ae, f., delay 

mors, mortis (-ium), f., death 

mos, mOris, m., custom 

moved, -ére, mOvi, mOtus, move 

mox, adv., soon 

mulier, -eris, f., woman 

mult6d, adv., much 


multus, -a, -um, much; )lur., 
many 

munio, -ire, -ivi, -itus, build, 
fortify 


munus, -eris, 7., task, gift 
murus, -i, m., wall 


nam, conj., for 

namque, conj., for 

narro, -are, -avi, -atus, tell, nar- 
rate 

nato, -are, -avi, -atus, swim 

nattra, -ae, f., nature 

nauta, -ae, m., sailor 

navicula, -ae, f., boat 

navigium, navigi, 7., boat, vessel, 
ship 

navig6, -are, -avi, -atus, sail, 
manage (a boat) 

navis, -is (-ium), f., ship 

-ne, adv., sign of a question 

nec...nec, neither... nor 
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necesse, indecl. adj., necessary 

neco, -are, -avi, -atus, kill 

negleg6, -ere, -léxi, -léctus, neg- 
lect 

nego, -are, -avi, -atus, deny, re- 
fuse, say no 

ném6 (dat. némini, acc. néminem), 
m. and f., no one 

nepos, -6tis, m., grandson 

neque, conj., and not, nor; neque 
... neque, neither ... nor 

nihil, ”., indecl., nothing 

nimius, -a, -um, too great 

nobilis, -e, noble; nébilés, -ium, 
m. plur., the nobles 

nomen, -inis, 7., name 

nomin6, -are, -avi, -atus, name 

non, adv., not; non dittius, no 
longer; nén jam, no longer; non 
sdlum...sed etiam, notonly... 
but also 

nondum, adv., not yet 

nonne, adv., not ? (suggests an af- 
firmative answer) 

nonus, -a, -um, ninth 

noster, -tra, -trum, our, ours 

notus, -a, -um, well known, fa- 
mous 

novem, indecl. num., nine 

novus, -a, -um, new 

nox, noctis (-ium), f., night 

ntllus, -a, -um, not any, no 

num, adv., suggests a negative an- 
swer 

numero, -are, -avi, -atus, count, 
count out 

numerus, -i, m., number 

numquam, adv., never 

nunc, adv., now 

nuntio, -are, -avi, -atus, tell, an- 
nounce 


nuntius, ninti, m., messenger 
nusquam, adv., nowhere 
nympha, -ae, f., nymph 


ob, prep. with acc., on account of, 
because of 

obses, -idis, m., hostage 

obsideo, -ére, -sédi, -sessus, be- 
siege 

obstring6, -ere, -strinxi, -stric- 
tus, bind 

obtined, -ére, -ui, -tentus, se- 
cure, get hold of 

occasio, -Onis, f., chance, oppor- 
tunity 

occid6, -ere, -cidi, -cisus, kill 

occupo, -are, -avi, -atus, seize, 
hold, lay hold of 

Oceanus, -1, m., ocean 

octo, indecl. num., eight 

oculus, -i, m., eye 

offend6, -ere, -fendi, -fénsus, 
offend 

officium, offici, n., duty 

dlim, adv., formerly, once 

omen, Ominis, ”., omen 

omnino, adv., entirely, altogether 

omnis, -e, all 

opera, -ae, f., work, attention 

oppidanus, -i, m., townsman 

oppidum, -i, 7., town 

oppugnatio, -Onis, 7., attack 

oppugno, -are, -avi, -atus, at- 
tack, besiege 

optimé, adv., very well, excellently 

optimus, -a, -um, very good, best 

opus, operis, 7., work 

Ora, -ae, f., shore 

oraculum, -i, 7., oracle 

oratid, -dnis, f., speech, oration 

orbis, -is (-ium), m., circle 
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Ord6, -inis, m., rank, class, order 

Ornamentum, -i, 7., adornment, 
ornament 

Orno, -are, -avi, -atus, adorn, 
deck 

Oro, -are, -avi, -atus, ask for, 
plead for, beg 

Ostium, Osti, 7., entrance, door- 
way 

Otium, Oti, 7., leisure 


paedagogus, -i, m., paedagogus, 
servant (in charge of young 
boys) 

paeninsula, -ae, f., peninsula 

paratus, -a, -um, ready, prepared 

paro, -are, -avi, -atus, prepare, 
make ready 

pars, partis (-ium), f., part, share 

parvus, -a, -um, little, small 

passus, -Us, m., step, pace 

pater, patris, m., father 

patria, -ae, f., native land, home 

patruus, -i, m., uncle 

pauci, -ae, -a, few, only a few 

paulisper, adv., a little while 

paul6é, adv., little, by a little 

pax, pacis, f., peace 

pecinia, -ae, f., money 

pedes, -itis, m., foot soldier 

pello, -ere, pepuli, pulsus, drive 

pendo, -ere, pependi, pénsus, 
hang, weigh; pay 

penna, -ae, f., feather 

per, prep. with acc., through 

perdtco, -ere, -dtxi, -ductus, 
lead through, lead 

perfidia, -ae, f., treachery 

perfidus, -a, -um, treacherous 

periculum, -i, 7., danger, peril 

peristylium, peristyli, »., peristyle 


persona, -ae, f., character, person 

perspicio, -ere, -spexi, -spectus, 
see through, see, perceive 

pervenio, -ire, -véni, -ventus, 
come through, arrive 

pés, pedis, m., foot 

peto, -ere, petivi, petitus, seek, 
ask 

picttra, -ae, f., picture, illustra- 
tion 

pilum, -i, 7., javelin 

plénus, -a, -um, full 

ploro, -are, -avi, -atus, lament, 
regret ; weep 

plis, pluris (comp. of multus), 
more 

poena, -ae, f., punishment, penalty 

poéta, -ae, m., poet 

pomum, -i, ., apple 

pono, -ere, posui, positus, put, 
place 

pons, pontis (-ium), m., bridge 

populus, -i, m., people 

porcus, -i, m., pig 

porta, -ae, f., gate, entrance, door 

porto, -are, -avi, -atus, carry 

possum, posse, potui, be able, can 

post, adv., afterwards, after this 

post, prep. with acc., after, behind 

postea, adv., afterwards 

posteri, -6rum, m. plur., descend- 
ants 

postquam, conj., after 

postul6, -are, -avi, -atus, demand 

potestas, -atis, f., power 

praebeé, -ére, -ui, -itus, furnish, 
offer, present 

praeda, -ae, f., booty, plunder, 
prey 

praemium, praemi, ., reward 

praesertim, adv., especially 
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praesidium, praesidi, n., defense, 
protection; guard ; 

praesto, -are, -stiti, excel; exhibit 

praeter, prep. with acc., beyond 

praeterea, adv., besides, moreover 

praetorium, praetori, v., general’s 
tent 

prehend6, -ere, -hendi, -hénsus, 
grasp, seize, take hold of 

premo, -ere, pressi, pressus, 
press, press hard, overwhelm 

pretidsus, -a, -um, precious, val- 
uable, costly 

pretium, preti, 7., price 

primo, adv., at first, in the begin- 
ning 

primum, adv., first, first of all 

primus, -a, -um, first 

princeps, -ipis, m., leader, chief 

Privo, -are, -avi, -atus, deprive, 
rob 

pro, prep. with abl., in behalf of, 
for; in front of 

probo, -dre, -avi, -atus, approve, 
approve of; prove 

procédo, -ere, -cessi, -cessus, 
go forward, advance} proceed 

procul, adv., at a distance, afar 

proelium, proeli, ., battle, combat 

prope, prep. with acc., near 

propero, -are, -avi, -atus, hurry, 
hasten 

propinquus, -a, -um, near 

propinquus, -i, m., relative 

proprius, -a, -um, one’s own 

propter, prep. with acc., because of, 
on account of 

provincia, -ae, f., province 

proximus, -a, -um, very near, 
close by, next 

puella, -ae, f., girl 


puer, pueri, m., boy 

pugna, -ae, f., fight, battle 

pugno, -are, -Avi, -atus, fight 

pulcher, -chra, -chrum, beautiful, 
pretty 

pulchritid6, -inis, f., beauty 

pupa, -ae, f., doll 

purus, -a, -um, clean, white, pure 

puto, -are, -avi, -atus, think, 
reckon 


quadriga, -ae, f., four-horse chariot 

quaero, -ere, quaesivi, quaesi- 
tus, ask, seek 

qualis, -e, what sort, what kind (of) 

quam, adv., how! what a! 

quam, conj., than 

quamquam, conj., although 

quando, adv., when 

quantus, -a, -um, how great 

quartus, -a, -um, fourth 

quasi, adv. and conj., as if 

quattuor, indecl. num., four re 

quattuordecim, indecl. num., four- 
teen 

-que, enclitic, and 

qui, quae, quod, rel. pron., who, 
which, what, that 

quiés, -étis, f., rest, quiet 

quindecim, indecl. num., fifteen — 

quinque, indecl. num., five 

quintus, -a, -um, fifth 

quis (qui), quae, quid (quod), 
interrog. pron. and adj., who? 
what ? which ? 

quo, adv., whither 

quod, conj., because 

quondam, adv., formerly, once upon 
a time 

quoque, conj., also, too 

quot, zndecl, adj., how many 
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radix, -icis, f., root 

rapid, -ere, -ui, -tus, seize 

rati6, -Onis, f., plan, method 

recipi, -ere, -cépi, -ceptus, take 
back, receive 

recit6, -are, -avi, -atus, recite 

récté, adv., rightly 

recuso, -are, -avi, -atus, refuse 

reddo, -ere, -didi, -ditus, give 
back 

redtco, -ere, -duxi, -ductus, lead 
back 

régia, -ae, f., palace, royal abode 

régina, -ae, f., queen 

regio, -Onis, f., region 

régno, -are, -avi, -atus, rule, 
reign 

régnum, -i, 7., kingdom, realm 

rego, -ere, réxi, réctus, rule, 
guide 

relinquo, -ere, reliqui, relictus, 
leave, abandon 

reliquus, -a, -um, rest of, remain- 
ing; plur., the rest 

removeo, -é€re, -mOvi, -mdtus, 
take back, remove 

remus, -i, m., oar 

renovo, -are, -avi, -atus, renew, 
begin again 

rentntid, -are, -avi, -atus, re- 
port 

repell6, -ere, reppuli, repulsus, 
drive back, repulse 

reperio, -ire, repperi, repertus, 
find, find out 

repleo, -ére, -évi, -étus, fill 

report6, -are, -avi, -atus, carry 
back, gain, win 

repudi6, -are, -avi, -atus, reject, 
refuse 

rés, rei, f., thing 


rés publica, rei ptblicae, f., state, 
republic, commonwealth 

responded, -ére, -spondi, -sp6n- 
sus, answer, reply 

respoOnsum, -i, 7., 
sponse 

retine6, -ére, -tinui, -tentus, re- 
tain, hold back 

revoco, -are, -avi, -atus, recall, 
call back 

réx, régis, m., king 

ride6, -ére, risi, risus, laugh, 
smile, laugh at 

rima, -ae, f., crevice, crack 

ripa, -ae, f., bank 

rogo, -are, -avi, -atus, ask 

rosa, -ae, f., rose 

rota, -ae, f., wheel 

ruber, -bra, -brum, red 

ruina, -ae, f., ruin 

rumpo, -ere, ripi, ruptus, break, 
destroy 

rupés, -is (-ium), f., rock, cliff 

rursus, adv., again 


answer, re- 


sacer, -cra, -crum, sacred 

sacrificium, sacrifici, ”., sacrifice 

saepe, adv., often 

sagitta, -ae, f., arrow 

salts, -Utis, f., safety 

salit6, -are, -avi, -atus, greet, 
salute 

salvé, salvéte, hail! greetings! 

sanguis, -inis, m., blood 

sapientia, -ae, f., wisdom 

sarcina, -ae, f., pack 

satis, adj. and adv., enough 

saxum, -1, 7., rock 

scand6, -ere, climb 

sceleradtus, -a, -um, wicked 

scio, -ire, -ivi, -itus, know 
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scriba, -ae, m., clerk 

scribd, -ere, scripsi, scriptus, 
write 

scriptor, -6ris, m., writer 

scutum, -i, ., shield 

secundus, -a, -um, second 

sed, conj., but 

seded, -ére, sédi, sessus, sit 

sédés, -is (-ium), f., dwelling- 
place 

sella, -ae, f., stool 

semper, adv., always 

senator, -6ris, m., senator 

senatus, -us, m., senate 

senectis, -itis, f., old age 

senex, senis, m., old man 

sententia, -ae, f., motto, opinion 

sentid, -ire, sénsi, sénsus, feel, 
be aware of 

septem, indecl. num., seven 

sermo, -Onis, m., talk, conversa- 
tion 

serva, -ae, f., slave, maidservant 

servo, -are, -Avi, -atus, save, pre- 
serve 

servus, -i, m., slave, servant, man- 
servant 

sevérus, -a, -um, severe, stern, 
strict 

sex, indecl. num., six 

sextus, -a, -um, sixth 

Si, conj., if 

Sic, adv., thus, in this way, so 

signum, -i, 7., signal, sign 

silva, -ae, f., wood, forest 

similis, -e, like, similar 

simul, adv., at the same time; 
simul ac, as soon as 

simulacrum, -i, 7., image 

sine, prep. with abl., without 

sinister, -tra, -trum, left 


sinistra, -ae, f., left hand 

sinus, -ts, m., fold 

sist6, -ere, stiti, status, stand, 
set 

situs, -a, -um, situated, located 

socius, soci, m., comrade, friend, 
ally 

sol, sdlis, m., sun 

sdlus, -a, -um, alone 

solv6, -ere, solvi, solitus, loosen, 
unfasten 

somnus, -i, m., sleep, slumber 

soror, -6ris, f., sister 

spatium, spati, ”., space, room, 
distance 

spectaculum, -i, v., show. spec- 
tacle 

spectator, -6ris, m., spectator 

specto, -are, -avi, -atus, look at 

speculum, -i, ”., mirror 

spéro, -are, -avi, -atus, hope 

spés, spei, f., hope 

spiro, -are, -avi, -atus, breathe 

splendidus, -a, -um, splendid, 
fine 

spolid, -are, -avi, -atus, rob, de- 
spoil 

statim, adv., at once, immediately 

statua, -ae, f., statue 

statuo, -ere, -ui, -titus, set up, 
place 

stilus, -i, m., stilus 

sto, stare, steti, status, stand 

struo, struere, struxi, strtictus, 
build 

studium, studi, z., zeal, eagerness; 
study 

stupeo, -ére, -ui, be dazed, be 
amazed 

sub, prep. with abl., under 

subit6, adv., suddenly 
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sublicius, -a, -um, built on piles 

subsellium, subselli, x., seat, 
bench 

subsidium, subsidi, 7., help, as- 
sistance 

sul, reflex. pron., of himself (herself, 
itself, themselves) 

sum, esse, fui, futtrus, be 

summus, -a, -um, greatest, high- 
est 

sumo, -ere, sumpsi, sumptus, 
take; simere supplicium dé, in- 
flict punishment on 

sumptuosus, -a, -um, expensive, 
lavish 

super, prep. with acc., above, over 

superbia, -ae, f., pride 

superbus, -a, -um, proud, haughty 

supero, -are, -avi, -atus, over- 
come, defeat 

supplicium, supplici, »., punish- 
ment 

suus, -a, -um, veflex., his, her, its, 
their (own) 


tabella, -ae, f., tablet 

taberna, -ae, f., shop, store 

tablinum, -i, ”., tablinum 

tabula, -ae, f., table, map 

taceo, -ére, -ui, -itus, be silent 

talaria, -ium, m. plur., winged 
sandals 

tamen, conj., nevertheless, yet 

tandem, adv., at last, finally 

tang6, -ere, tetigi, tactus, touch 

tantus, -a, -um, so great 

tardus, -a, -um, slow, late, tardy 

téctum, -i, ”., roof, covering 

télum, -i, ”., weapon 

tempestas, -atis, f., storm 

templum, -i, 7., temple 


tempto, -are, -avi, -atus, try, at- 
tempt 

tempus, -oris, 7., time 

teneo, -ére, -ui, hold 

tergum, -i, 7., back 

terminus, -i, m., end, limit, bound- 
ary 

terra, -ae, f., land, country, earth 

terreo, -ére, -ui, -itus, frighten, 
scare 

terror, -Oris, m., terror, fright 

tertius, -a, -um, third 

time6, -ére, -ui, fear, be afraid of 

timidus, -a, -um, frightened, timid 

timor, -Oris, m., fear 

togatus, -a, -um, dressed in the toga 

totus, -a, -um, whole, all, entire 

trah6, -ere, traxi, tractus, drag, 
draw, pull 

traicid, -ere, -jéci, -jectus, throw 
across; cross 

tran6, -are, -avi, swim across 

tranquillus, -a, -um, calm, serene 

trans, prep. with acc., across, over 

transporto, -are, -avi, -datus, 
carry Over, carry across 

trecenti, -ae, -a, three hundred 

tredecim, indecl. num., thirteen 

trés, tria, three 

tribtinus, -i, m., tribune 

tribu6, -ere, -ui, -itus, give, 
grant, bestow 

triclinium, triclini, v., triclinitum 

triginta, indecl. num., thirty 

tristis, -e, sad, disagreeable 

triumphus, -i, m., triumph, trium- 
phal procession 

tu, pers. pron., you 

tuba, -ae, f., trumpet 

tum, adv., then 

tunica, -ae, f., tunic 
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turba, -ae, f., crowd 

turbo, -are, -avi, -atus, disturb, 
stir up 

turris, turris (-ium), f., tower 

tutus, -a, -um, safe, unharmed 

tuus, -a, -um, your, yours (of only 
one person) 


ubi, adv., where; conj., when 
ullus, -a, -um, any 

ultra, prep. with acc., beyond 
umbra, -ae, f., shade, shadow 
umquam, adv., ever 

unda, -ae, f., wave 

unde, adv., whence 

undecim, indecl. num., eleven 
undique, adv., on all sides 
anus, -a, -um, one 

urbs, urbis (-ium), f., city 
usque, adv., all the way, up to 
ut, conj., as 

uxor, -Oris, f., wife 


vacuus, -a, -um, empty 

vado, -ere, go, walk 

valé, valéte (imper. of valed), 
good-by, farewell 

valeo, -ére, -ui, -itus, be well, be 
strong 

validus, -a, -um, strong, sturdy, 
robust 

vallum, -i, ”., rampart 

vasto, -are, -Avi, -atus, lay waste, 
devastate 

veh6, -ere, vexi, vectus, carry, bear 

vel, conj., or; vel . .. vel, either 
a OF 

velut, adv., as if 

venénum, -i, 7., poison 

venio, -ire, véni, ventus, come 

ventus, -i, m., wind 


verbum, -i, 7., word 

verto, -ere, verti, versus, turn 

vester, -tra, -trum, your, yours 
(of more than one person) 

vestibulum, -i, ., entrance hall, 
vestibulum 

véstigium, véstigi, »., footprint, 
footstep 

via, -ae, f., way, street, road 

vicinus, -a, -um, neighboring, near 

vicinus, -i, m., neighbor 

victor, -Oris, m., victor 

vict6ria, -ae, f., victory 

victus, -a, -um, conquered 

video, -ére, vidi, visus, see 

viginti, indecl. num., twenty 

villa, -ae, f., villa, country house 

vinci, -ire, vinxi, vinctus, bind 

vinco, -ere, vici, victus, conquer, 
overcome 

vinctus, -a, -um, bound 

vinculum, -i, 7., chain, bond 

viola, -ae, f., violet 

vir, viri, m., man 

virga, -ae, f., rod, switch 

virgo, -inis, f., maiden 

virtiis, -ttis, f., courage, valor, 
manliness 

visit6, -dre, -avi, -atus, visit 

vita, -ae, f., life 

vito, -are, -Avi, -atus, avoid, escape 

vivus, -a, -um, alive, living 

voco, -are, -avi, -atus, call 

volo, -are, -avi, -atus, fly 

volvo, -ere, volvi, volitus, roll 

voveo, -€re, vOvi, votus, promise, 
vow 

VOX, vocis, f., voice 

vulneratus, -a, -um, wounded 

vulner6, -are, -Avi, -Aatus, wound 

vulnus, -eris, n,, wound 
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a, an, not translated 

abandon, relinqu6, 3 

above, super 

across, trans, with acc. 

act, ago, 3 

adore, adoro, 1 

adorn, ornd 

advice, cOonsilium, cOnsili, 7. 

against, contra or ad, with acc. 

aged man, senex, senis, m. 

aid, v., auxilium, auxili, 7. 

Alexander, Alexander, -dri, m. 

all, omnis, omne 

ally, socius, soci, m. 

alone, sOlus, -a, -um 

also, quoque, etiam 

always, semper 

among, inter or apud, with acc. 

ancient, antiquus, -a, -um 

and, et, -que 

anger, ira, -ae, f. 

announce, nuntio, 1 

approve, probo, 1 

are, not translated if auxiliary; 
sum, if otherwise used 

arm, armo, 1 

arms, arma, -Orum, 7. plur. 

army, exercitus, -tis, m. 

around, circum, with acc. 

arouse, incit6, 1 

arrive, pervenio, 4 


ascend, ascendo, 3 

Asia, Asia, -ae, f. 

ask, rogo, 1 

at once, statim 

atrium, atrium, Atri, 7. 

attack, v., oppugno, 1 

attack, n., impetus, -iis, m. 

authority, auctOritas, auctorita- 
NS; fic 

away from, 4 or ab, with abl. 


battle, proelium, proeli, .; pugna, 
-ae, f. 

be, sum 

be able, possum 

because, quod 

because of, abl. of cause; propter, 
with acc. 

besiege, obsides, 2 

blame, »v., culpd, 1 

boat, navicula, -ae, f.; navigium, 
navigi, 7. 

body, corpus, corporis, 7. 

bold, audax, -acis 

boldness, audacia, -ae, f. 

book, ‘iber, -bri, m. 

booty, praeda -ae, f. 

both...and, et...et 

boy, puer, pueri, m. 

brave, fortis, -e 

bravely, fortiter 
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break, frango, 3 

brother, frater, fratris, m. 

build, aedifico, 1 

building, aedificium, aedifici, x. 

but, sed 

by, 4 or ab, with abl., if agent; abl. 
alone, if means 


Caesar, Caesar, Caesaris, m. 

call, voco, 1 

camp, castra, -Orum, n. plur. 

cannot, non potest, non possunt 

captive, captivus, -i, m. 

capture, capio, 3; expugno, 1 

care, cura, -ae, f. 

care for, cur6, 1 

carry, porto, 1 

carry on, gero, 3 

cart, carrus, -1, m. 

children, liberi, -orum, m. plur. 

citizen, civis, Civis, m. 

city, urbs, urbis, f. 

clear, clarus, -a, -um 

climb, scand6, 3 

close, claud6, 3 

come, venio, 4 

command, »., jubeo, 2 

command, z., imperium, imperi, 7. 

commander, imperator, impera- 
toris, m.; dux, ducis, m. 

companion, comes, comitis, m.; 
socius, sOci, m. 

conceal, célo, 1 

condition, condici6, condicidnis, f. 

confirm, confirms, 1 

conquer, vinco, 3; super6, 1 

consul, consul, cdnsulis, m. 

Coriolanus, Coriolanus, -i, m. 

Cornelia, Cornélia, -ae, f. 

cottage, casa, -ae, f. 

courage, virtiis, virtitis, f. 


daily, cotidié 

danger, periculum, -i, 7. 
daughter, filia, -ae, f. 

day, diés, diai, m. 

death, mors, mortis, f. 
deep, altus, -a, -um 
defeat, vinco, 3 

defend, défend6, 3 

delay, v., mora, -ae, f. 
delight, délect6, 1 

depart, discedd, 3; excédo, 3 
descend, déscendo, 3 
desire, cupid, 3 

despair, déspér6, 1 
destroy, vast6, 1; déleo, 2 
determine, constitud, 3 
diligence, diligentia, -ae, f. 
dine, céno, 1 

do, facio, 3 

do not, ndli, ndlite 
doorway, janua, -ae, f. 
dove, columba, -ae, f. 
down from, dé, with abl. 
drag, trah6, 3 

dread, timed, 2 

duty, officium, offici, n. 


eight, octd 

either ...or, vel...vel; aut.. 
aut 

elected, creatus, -a, -um 

elephant, elephantus, -i, m. 

eloquence, éloquentia, -ae, f. 


‘end, finis, finis, m. 


enemy, hostis, hostis, m.; inimi- 
cus, -1, m. 

enter, intro, 1 

Europe, Europa, -ae, f. 

every day, cotidié 

exercise, exerced, 2 

exile, exsilium, exsili, 7. 
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fair, aequus, -a, -um 

fall, cado, 3 

famous, clarus, -a, -um 

far away, procul 

farmer, agricola, -ae, m. 

father, pater, patris, m. 

fear, v., timed, 2 

fear, v., timor, timoris, m. 

few, pauci, -ae, -a 

field, ager, agri, m. 

fifth, quintus, -a, -um 

fight, v., pugno, 1 

fight, ., proelium, proeli, 7. ; 
pugna, -ae, f. 

find, reperio, 4 

first, primus, -a, -um 

five, quinque 

Flaccus, Flaccus, -i, m. 

flee, fugid, 3 

fly, volo, 1 

food, cibus, -i, m. 

foot soldier, pedes, peditis, m. 

for, sign of the dative 

for, conj., nam, enim 

foreign, aliénus, -a, -um 

fortify, mtnio, 4 

four, quattuor 

free, libero, 1 

friend, amicus, -i, m. 

friendship, amicitia, -ae, f. 

frighten, terred, 2 

from, away from, a o7 ab, with 
abl.; down from, dé, with abl. ; 
out from, é or ex, with abl. 

from here, hinc 

furnish, praebed, 2 


garden, hortus, -1, m. 

garland, cor6na, -ae, f. 

general, dux, ducis, m.; impera- 
tor, imperatoris, m. 


Germany, Germania, -ae, f. 
gift, donum, -i, 7. 

girl, puella, -ae, f. 

give, do, 1 

glory, gloria, -ae, f. 

go into, intro, 1 

god, deus, -i, m. 

goddess, dea, -ae, f. 

gold, aurum, -i, 7. 

good, bonus, -a, -um 

grain, frumentum, -i, 7. 
grateful, gratus, -a, -um 
great, magnus, -a, -um 
greatest, maximus, -a, -um 
Greece, Graecia, -ae, f. 
Greek, a Greek, Graecus, -i, m. 
greet, saluto, 1 


hand, manus, -is, f. 

happy, laetus, -a, -um 

hasten, proper6, 1; contendé, 3 
have, habeo, 2 

he, is | 

head, caput, capitis, 7. 

hear, audio, 4 

heavy, gravis, -e 

helmet, galea, -ae, f. 

help, v., juvo, 1 

help, z., auxilium, auxili, 7. 
hen, gallina, -ae, f. 

her, eius; her (own), suus, -a, -um 
here, hic 

hesitate, dubito, 1 

high, altus, -a, -um 

himself, reflex., sui; intens., ipse 
hinder, impedio, 4 

his, eius; his (own), suus, -a, -um 
home, domus, -iis, f. 

hope, spés, spel, f. 

horse, equus, -i, m. 

horseman, eques, equitis, m. 
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hour, hora, -ae, f. 

house, aedés, -ium, f. plur. 
how many, quot 

hurry, propero, 1 

hut, casa, -ae, f. 


I, ego 

if, si 

in, in, with abl. 

in defense of, pro, with abl. 

in front of, pro, with abl.; ante, 
with acc. 

in return for, pro, with abl. 

in vain, fristra 

increase, augeo, 2 

inhabit, habito, 1 

inhabitant, incola, -ae, m. 

injury, injiria, -ae, f. 

instruct, doced, 2 

into, in, with acc. 

island, insula, -ae, f. 

it, id 

Italy, Italia, -ae, f. 


javelin, pilum, -1, 7. 
journey, iter, itineris, 7. 
joy, gaudium, gaudi, n. 
Julia, Julia, -ae, f. 
Julius, Julius, Jali, m. 


keen, acer, acris, acre 
kill, neco, 1; interficid, 3 
kind, bonus, -a, -um 
king, réx, régis, m. 
know, scid, 4 


lady, matr6na, -ae, f. 
lamp, lucerna, -ae, f. 
land, terra, -ae, f. 
language, lingua, -ae, f. 
large, magnus, -a, -um 


last, proximus, -a, -um 
late, tardus, -a, -um 
Latin, Latinus, -a, -um 
Latin, a Latin, Latinus, -i, m. 
laugh, rided, 2 

lay waste, vastd, 1 
lead, diicé, 3 

lead out, édiicd, 3 
leader, dux, ducis, m. 
learn, cogn6éscé, 3 
leave, discédo, 3 
legion, legiG, legiGnis, f. 
liberate, liberd, 1 
lieutenant, légatus, -i, m. 
like, amo, 1 

little, parvus, -a, -um 
live, habito, 1 

long, longus, -a, -um 
long time, diw 

look at, spectd, 1 

love, amo, 1 

Lucius, Licius, Lici, m. 


make, facio, 3 

make peace, confirm6 pacem, 1 

man, vir, virl, m.; homo, hominis, 
mM. 

manager, vilicus, -i, m. 

many, multi, -ae, -a 

Marcus, Marcus, -i, m. 

master, dominus, -i, m. 

meanwhile, interim 

messenger, nuntius, nunti, m. 

middle of, medius, -a, -um 

mile, mille passiis 

mine, meus, -a, -um 

money, pectinia, -ae, f. 

moon, lina, -ae, f. 

mother, mater, matris, f. 

mountain, mons, montis, m. 

move, moveo, 2; commoveo, 2 
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move out, démigro, 1 
my, meus, -a, -um 
myself, reflex., mé; intens., ipse 


name, nomen, nominis, n. 

nation, géns, gentis, f. 

native land, patria, -ae, f. 

near, proximus, -a, -um; propin- 
quus, -a, -um 

near, prep., prope, with acc. 

necessary, necesse 

neighboring, finitimus, -a, -um 

neither ...nor, neque... neque 

never, numquam 

new, novus, -a, -um 

nine, novem 

nineteen, undéviginti 

no, nullus, -a, -um 

no longer, non diitius 

nor, neque; nec 

not, non 

not only... but also, non solum 
... sed etiam 

nothing, nihil 

now, nunc 


ocean, Oceanus, -l, m. 

offer, do, 1 

old man, senex, senis, m. 

on, in, with abl. 

on account of, ob or propter, with 
ace. 

one, unus, -a, -um 

opinion, sententia, -ae, f. 

Orbilius, Orbilius, Orbili, m. 

order, jubeo, 2 

ought, débed, 2 

our, noster, -tra, -trum 

ourselves, reflex., nds; intens., ipsi 

out of, € or ex, with abl. 

overcome, super6, 1 


part, pars, partis, f. 

peace, pax, pacis, f. 

people, populus, -i, m. 
picture, picttra, -ae, f. 
place, locus, -i, m. 

please, délecto, 1 

pleasing, gratus, -a, -um 
pleasure, gaudium, gaudi, x. 
plow, aro, 1 

poet, poeta, -ae, m. 

power, potestas, potestatis, f. 
praise, laud6, 1 

prepare, paro, 1 

proceed, procédé, 3 
procession, pompa, -ae, f. 
protect, défendo, 3 
province, provincia, -ae, f. 
punishment, poena, -ae, f. 
pupil, discipulus, -i, m. 

put to flight, fugo, 1 


quickly, celeriter 


race, ludus, -i, m.° 

rank, Ordo, Ordinis, m. 

ready, paratus, -a, -um 

recall, revoco, 1 

receive, recipid, 3 

recite, recito, 1 

remain, maneo, 2 

remove, removed, 2: 

repel, repell6, 3 

reply, responde6, 2 

reward, praemium, praemi, 7. 

river, fluvius, fluvi, m.; flumen, 
fliminis, 7. 

Roman, Romanus, -a, -um 

Roman, a Roman, Romanus, -i, m. 

Rome, Roma, -ae, f. 

rose, rosa, -ae, f. 

run, curré, 3 
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safety, salts, salitis, f. 

sailor, nauta, -ae, m. 

salute, saltito, 1 

same, idem, eadem, idem 

save, servo, 1 

say, dico, 3 

school, lidus, -i, m. 

scout, explorator, exploratoris, m. 

sea, mare, maris, 7. 

see, video, 2 

seek, peto, 3 

seize, occupo, 1; capid, 3 

senator, senator, senatoris, m. 

send, mitto, 3 

servant, servus, -i, m.; 
-ae, f. 

set free, libero, 1 

seven, septem 

she, ea 

shield, scitum, -i, 7. 

ship, navis, navis, f. 

shop, taberna, -ae, f. 

short, brevis, -e 

Sicily, Sicilia, -ae, f. 

signal, signum, -i, 7. 

sister, soror, sorGris, f. 

sit, seded, 2 

Six, sex 

sixteen, sédecim 

sky, caelum, -i, 7. 

slave, servus, -i, m.; serva, -ae, f. 

sleep, dormio, 4 

small, parvus, -a, -um 

so, ita 

soldier, miles, militis, m. 

son, filius, fili, m. 

soon, mox 

speak, dico, 3 

speech, orati6, drationis, f. 

stand, sto, 1 

state, civitas, civitatis, f. 


serva, 


statue, statua, -ae, f. 
stay, maneo, 2 

stone, lapis, lapidis, m. 
story, fabula, -ae, f. 
street, via, -ae, f. 
strong, validus, -a, -um 
sturdy, validus, -a, -um 
sun, sol, solis, m. 
supply, copia, -ae, f. 
sword, gladius, gladi, m. 


table, ménsa, -ae, f. 

take, capid, 3 

talk, dico, 3 

tardy, tardus, -a, -um 

teach, doceé, 2 

teacher, magister, -tri, m. 

tear, lacrima, -ae, f. 

tell, niintid, 1; narrd, 1 

temple, templum, -i, x. 

ten, decem 

tenth, decimus, -a, -um 

Terentia, Terentia, -ae, f. 

territory, finés, finium. m. plur. 

that, dem., is, ea, id; ille, illa, illud; 
rel., qui, quae, quod 

their, eOrum, edrum, edrum; their 
(own), suus, -a, -um 

themselves, reflex., sui; 
ipsi, -ae, -a 

then, tum 

thence, inde 

there, ibi 

they, ei, eae, ea; hi, hae, haec; 
illi, illae, illa 

thing, rés, rei, f. 

this, is, ea, id; hic, haec, hoc 

thither, e6 

thousand, mille 

three, trés, tria 

through, per, with acc. 


intens., 
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throw, jact6, 1; jacio, 3 

time, tempus, temporis, 7. 

to, sign of dative 

today, hodié 

touch, tango, 3 

toward, ad, with acc. 

town, oppidum, -i, 7. 

treaty, foedus, foederis, n. 

tribe, géns, gentis, f.; civitas, civi- 
tatis, f. 

tribune, tribtinus, -1, m. 

triclinium, triclinium, triclini, 7. 

Trojan, Trojanus, -a, -um 

Trojan, a Trojan, Trojanus, -i, m. 

Troy, Troja, -ae, f. 

turn, verto, 3 

twenty, viginti 

two, duo, duae, duo 


under, sub, wzth abl. 
unfasten, solvo, 3 


very, maximé 

very large, maximus, -a, -um 
Veturia, Veturia, -ae, f. 
victory, victoria, -ae, f. 

villa, villa, -ae, f. 

visit, visito, 1 


wage, gero, 3 

walk, ambul6, 1 

wall, miurus, -i, m.; moenia, moe- 
nium, 7. plur. 

war, bellum, -1, 7. 

warlike, bellicOsus, -a, -um 

water, aqua, -ae, f. 

wave, unda, -ae, f. 

way, modus, -1, 7. 

we, nos 

weapon, télum, -i, 7. 


welcome, v., recipio, 3 

welcome, adj., gratus, -a, -um 

well, bene 

what, inter., quis (qui), quae, quid 
(quod) 

what (a), quam 

whence, unde 

where, ubi 

which, qui, quae, quod 

white, albus, -a, -um 

whither, quo 

who, vel., qui, quae; interrog., quis 

why, cur 

wide, latus, -a, -um 

wind, ventus, -i, m. 

wisdom, sapientia, -ae, f. 

wish, désidero, 1 

with, cum, with abl. 

withdraw, discéd6, 3 

without, sine, with abl. 

woman, fémina, -ae, f. 

word, verbum, -1, 7. 

work, laboro, 1 

wound, v., vulnero, 1 

wound, z., vulnus, vulneris, 7. 

wounded, vulneratus, -a, -um 

wretched, miser, -era, -erum 

write, scribo, 3 


year, annus, -i, m. 

yesterday, heri 

yoke, jugum, -i, 7. 

yonder, ille, illa, illud 

you, sing., tu; plur., vos 

young man, aduléscéns, adulés- 
centis, m. 

your, (sing.) tuus, -a, -um; (plur.) 
vester, -tra, -trum 


zeal, studium, studi, x. 
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a, ab, 241,5; 274,7; 459, 10; 633 
abbreviations, Latin, p. xx; 311, 2; 
SINS Ay Gy AUR CDT Isayie te 

ablative, 229, 2 
ideas expressed by, 264; 645 
of accompaniment, 251; 252, 6; 
258; 264; 645 
of agent, 241, 5; 645 
of cause, 381, 3; 644, 3; 645; 704, 9 
of manner, 273; 459, 3; 645 
of means, 263, 2; 264; 645 
of place from which, 251; 264; 633; 
645 
of place where, 1; 229, 2; 264; 609; 
633; 645 
of respect, 644, 6 
of separation, 264; 459, 10; 645 
of time, 97; 535, 2; 536; 645 
with prepositions, 229, 2,7; Ap. 28 
summary of uses, 645; Ap. 28 
accent, p. xxvi; 332; Ap. 3 
accompaniment. See ablative 
accusative, 12, 1 
as subject of infinitive, 428; 770, 1; 
784; 812 
in exclamations, 657, 7 
of direct object, 12, 1 
of extent, 523, 3; 524; 810, 7 
of place to which, 140; 141, 1; 165, 
5; 217, 2; 609; 633; without a 
preposition, 535, 3 
predicate, with certain verbs, 737, 2 
with prepositions, 141, 1; 229, 7; 
Ap. 27 
summary of uses, 843; Ap. 27 
adjectives . 
agreement, 22, 1; 153 
comparison, regular, 514, 12; 795, 
1, 4; 796; Ap. 18;/ of adjectives 
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in -er, 657, 3; 796; Ap. 18; of 
adjectives in -lis, 796; Ap. 18; of 
irregular adjectives, 827; Ap. 18 

declension, of adjectives ending in 
-er, 185, 2;290; Ap. 12 ; of compar- 
atives, 797; Ap. 14; of first and 
second declensions, 153; 174, 3; 
230; 290; Ap. 12; of irregular 
adjectives, 657, 2; 704, 12; 834, 
2; Ap. 13; of superlatives, 797; 
of third declension, 514, 1; 618, 
De CONG Hoch Ohtse Gasis Gey, 3 
Ap. 13 

position of, 2, 3; 263,3 

possessive, 131, 4; 185, 2; 490, 4, 
6; 491; omission of, 22, 3 

predicate, 131, 2,6; 737 

translated, as adverb, 318, 8; 403, 
6; as noun, 229, 8 

translation of superlative, 796 

with the dative. See dative 


adverbs 


comparison, 682, 4; 835; Ap. 18; 
irregular, 836; Ap. 18 

formation, 704,5; 705; 835 

of place, 694; in English, 696, 2 


agent, abl. of, 247, 5; 645 
agreement 


of adjectives, 22, 1; 153 

of appositives, 72, 2 

of intensive pronouns, 470 

of perfect passive participle, 382, 2 

of possessive adjectives, 185, 2; 
490, 4,6; 491 

of predicate nouns and adjectives, 
ish 2 

of relative pronouns, 755 

Of VeLbDGudiz lcOpeSanoLcwS 

with quam, 834, 13 
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alius and alter, 611, 4 
Anglo-Saxon, pp. xvii, xviii; 15, 5; 
45, 4; 333, 3; p. 444 
See cognate languages; heteronyms 
answers to questions, 131, 5 
antecedent, 755 
Appendix, use of, 43; 88; 288 
apposition 72, 2; appositive trans- 
lated as adjective, 825, 7 
article omitted, 2, 1 
Aryan language, 45, 4; 244, 3; 741, 
7; pp. 444-445 
See cognate languages 
assimilation, 406, 3 
auxiliary do or did, use of, 12, 6; 34 


books for outside reading, p. xvi 


cado, caedo, and cedo, 725 
calendar, 384 
cardinal numerals, 736; Ap. 19 
case uses. See nominative, genitive, etc. 
causal clause with quod, 11; 63,5 
cause. See ablative 
cognate languages, pp. 444, 445 
forms, los Waar 1335) 47) 503: 5) 6 
syntax, 264; 428; 723, 7; 753, 9 
words, 45, 474,45 24473: (41.0 
See also heteronyms 
collateral reading in English. See 
reference, books for 
command, negative, 523, 7 
comparison, of adjectives, see adjec- 
tives; of adverbs, see adverbs 
complementary infinitive, 514, 6; 
768, 4; 770 
conjugations, 43; first, 43; Ap. 20; 
second, 43; Ap. 20; third, 558; 
Ap. 20; third, in -i6, 679; Ap. 20; 
fourth, 558; Ap. 20; possum, 
769; Ap. 26; sum, 131; Ap. 25 
conjunctions, force of, et, 111, 5, 6; 
itaque, 121, 7; nam, 141, 2; sed, 
121, 4; 299, 4 
consonants, sounds of, p. xxvi; Ap. 2 
context. See methods of studying, 
vocabulary 
correlatives, 608, 3 
cum, enclitic use, 252, 6 


dative, 205, 1 
contrasted with acc., 206 


of indirect object, 205, 1; 206 
of reference, 522; 738 
with adjectives, 448, 2; 597, 5; 657, 
AT 235 fs Moy Og oe 
with special verbs, 753, 9 
summary of uses, 738 
declensions, Ap. 10-17 
See first declension, etc. 
demonstratives, 437; Ap. 16 
See hic, idem, ille, and is 
derivatives, English 
from fourth principal part, 343; 
3563 550 
proportion of, pp. xviii, xxii 
See Latin stems in English deriva- 
tives; Latin words and roots in 
English; methods of studying, 
vocabulary; stories of words 
derivatives, Latin. See related Latin 
words; prefixes; suffixes 
differences between Latin and Eng- 
lish; pp: xxxii, xxxiit> 12) 92 72 
2063 263) 257 275) 309 ee 36ers 
368; 382, 1,3; 536; 738 
diphthongs, p. xxvi 
direct object, 12, 1 
direct statement, 768, 2; 784 
dum, present tense with, 274, 5; 394, 2 
duo, declension of, 736; Ap. 14 


é, ex, p. 133 (note); 633 
ea, declension of, Ap. 15 
ego, declension of, Ap. 15 


enclitic, -cum, 252, 6; -ne, 42, 3; 
-que, 355, 6 

endings, importance of, p. xxxiii; 12, 
1k bey? 


English dictionaries, p. 145 (note) 
English geographical names, 4, 4 
e0, how used, 694 

exclamation, acc. of, 657, 7 
extent, acc. of, 523, 3; 524; 810, 7 


fifth declension, 682, 8; 825,4; 826; 
Ap. 11 
nouns of, in English, 826 
first conjugation, 43; Ap. 20 
See present indicative, etc. 
first declension, 12, 1; 63, 2; 87. 1; 
AR Te 2051 sl 2 Oee 
gender of, 152; 160 


INDEX 5D 


nouns of, in English, p. xxi; 63, 2; 
176, 4; 187, 3; 346 
summary of, 230; Ap. 10 
fourth conjugation, 368; 557,4; 558; 
Ap. 20 
See present indicative, etc. 
fourth declension, 229, 1; 557, 5, 7; 
597, 10; 618, 4; 667, 5, 10; 682, 
POLO Goro Lis Ape kt 
nouns of, in English, p. xxi; 811 
French, 83; 65, 4; 527, 3; 659, 4 
future active infinitive, 825, 6 
future active participle, 608, 2 
future indicative, 34 
of all conjugations, Ap. 22 
of the first and second conjugations, 
308, 1; 309 
of the third and fourth conjuga- 
ONS. 523, OK 59793)-4 598 
of sum, 330, 2 
translated by English present, 308, 2 
future perfect indicative 
of all conjugations, Ap. 24 
of the first and second conjuga- 
tions, active, 367, 4; 368; pas- 
sive, 403, 5 
of the third and fourth conjugations, 
active and passive, 723, 3 
of sum, 414, 1 


gender, of first declension, 152; 160; 
of second declension, 152; of 
third declension, 503, 8; 504; of 
fourth declension, 811; of fifth 
declension, 826 

general language. Sce Aryan lan- 
guage; cognate languages 

genitive 

of certain adjectives, in -ius, 657, 2; 
834, 2 

of description, 436, 3; 844 

of nouns in -ius and -ium, 174, 1 

of possession, xxxii; 174, 1 

of the whole, 195; 844 

summary of uses, 844 


heteronyms, 15, 5; 56, 5; 100, 4; 
SBE GO BE SS Aa we “yeas 
Domo Olea. O9GN4 pa 26s145.0 

hic, demonstrative, declension of, 450; 
Ap. 16; use of, 448, 7, 11; 449 


hic, adv., use of, 694 
hinc, use of, 694 
htc, use of, 694 


i-stem nouns, 523, 6; 548, 8; 557, 6; 
570, 3; 590,9; 644,5; 669; 670 
ibi, use of, 299, 7; 694 
id, declension of, Ap. 15 
idem, declension of, 480, 6; 481; Ap. 
16 
ille, declension of, 450; Ap. 16; use 
of, 449 
imperative, formation of, 
766; use of, 32 
imperfect. See past progressive 
inde, use of, 694 
indirect object, 205, 1; 206 
indirect statements, 469, 8; 704, 3; 
CLOSE MOOM Od. 
infinitive, 40 
complementary, 514, 6; 768, 4; 770 
formation of, present active, 43; 
558; present passive, 427, 3; 
586; perfect active, 810, 10; 837; 
perfect passive, 834, 5; 837; 
future active, 825, 6 
gender of, 584, 4 
in indirect statements, 469, 8; 704, 
BOON DS hOOs Cag (od woo LOs 
825, 6 
object, 428; 585 
summary of uses, 770 
inflection, defined, 39 
intensive pronoun, 470 
contrasted with reflexives, 470 
-i0, verbs in, 619 
ipse, declension of, 470; Ap. 17; use 
of, 469, 3; 470 
irregular adjectives, 657, 2; 704, 12; 
Ap. 13 
irregular comparison, of adjectives, 
827; Ap. 18; of adverbs, Ap. 18 
irregular verbs. See sum and possum 
is, declension of, Ap. 16; used as 
personal pronoun, 54, 1; used as 
demonstrative pronoun and ad- 
jective, 436, 2; 437; 449 
Italian, 83; 90,5; 741,6 


aad: 


Latin, spread of, pp. xvii-xix 
See methods of studying 
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Latin abbreviations, 311, 2; 358, 2, 
By CLONE IO ISS te) 
Latin an aid to the correct use of 
English grammar, 15, 6; 24, 4; 
(A OS eOl sa OO sian eho 
Ay lye OV LO Me nas ae cols Olly 45 
634542757 nOise eos Os) 100, D> 
Latin an aid in English spelling, 82 
-able, -ible, 815, 5 
-ant, -ent, 461, 4 
assimilation of prefixes, 311, 4; 406, 
33 452° 4: 516, 4- 648° 4- 672, 5; 
685, 53.726, 55. 786; 4 
double consonants retained, 90, 3; 
155, 4; 277, 4; 452,45 659, 5 
loss of letters, 220, 3; 277, 4 
obscure vowels, 100, 2; 114, 2; 
GTi 500,460 ee Oi 2nS 
original consonants preserved, 4, 1; 
ASSO) 494) Ose OL ise) sOLO uals 
685, 5; 846, 5 
silent letters, 123, 3; 439, 4 
-lion, -sion, 550 
Latin an aid in the sciences and 
professions, 84; 90, 4; 333, 4; 
592; 21672, 4 839. 3 
Latin an aid in the study of Ro- 
mance languages. See French, 
Italian, and Spanish 
Latin endings in English words, 
first declension, pp. xx—xxi, xxxii; 
63,725" 1/66 45461. 3a second 
declension, pp. xx—xxi, xxxii; 87, 
198, 2 tos lee hiiAimsliges Ai 
third declension, p. xxi; 507, 3; 
621, 4; 740; fourth declension, 
811; fifth declension, 826; com- 
parative, 657, 3; 796; superla- 
tive, 796; irregular comparison, 
Ap. 18; personal endings, (pres- 
One) eS AD al elOOR lcm oyalenc 
(perfect) 342, 1 
Latin mottoes, phrases, and quota- 
tions, pp. xx, xxv; 416; 751; 
THES Se SSE RVXe: 
Latin stems in English derivatives, 
of nouns of second declension in 
-er, 290; of third declension, 504; 
539; 600; 740; of participial 
stem of verbs, 343; 356; 550 
Latin words now in English, p. xx 


Latin words and roots in English, 
aequus, 483, 2; agricola, 347, 2; 
amicus, 220, 2; annus, 90, 2; 
cadere, 726, 4; caedere, 726, 3; 
Caesar, 333, 2; cantare, 396, 2; 
caput, 516, 3; carrus, 143, 3; 
castra, 452, 2; cédere, 726, 2; 
corpus, 507, 2; currere, 592, 3; 
dicere, 573, 2; dticere, 561, 2; 
excutere, 829, 2; facere, 799, 4; 
flectere, 601, 2; gladius, 155, 2; 
gratus, 799, 3; grex, 266, 2; in- 
cola, 347, 2; integer, 472, 2; 
jacere, 621, 2; 696, 3; jurare, 
773, 3; ligare, 685, 3; litera, 
199, 3; locus, 123, 4; magister, 
358, 2; magnus, 291, 3; malus, 
232, 2; manus, 815, 3; migrare, 
311, 3; mittere, 634, 2; monére, 
494, 2; nomen, 527, 2; novus, 
24, 3; nintiare, 208, 3; omnis, 
672, 2; 6rare, 406, 2; drd6, 551, 
35; parare, 167, 3; pars, 551, 4; 
pellere, 786, 2; pendere, 659, 3; 
plorare, 461, 2; pdnere, 839, 2,3; 
portare, 15, 3; primus, 494, 
rés, 826;  scribere, 815, 
sedére, 45, 3; servare, 320, 
similis, 799, 2; spectare, 9, 
spirare, 27, Ss (stare nor 
stringere, 540, 2: tempus, 648, 2; 


; 
; 
; 
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tnus, 114, 3; vallum, 452, 3: 
venire, 611, 2; verbum, 244, 2; 
vertere, (659) 2) vias 565 oss 


vidére, 301, 3; vocare, 65, 3 
locative, 810, 4 


manner, ablative of, 273; 459,3; 645 
means, ablative of, 263, 2; 264; 645 
medius, translation of, 229, 8 
methods of studying, pp. xxvii-xxxiii 
inflections, pp. xxxi-xxxiili; 13; 43; 
63525 S87 di 98) 25a 516 las OSe 
174, 1; 205, 1; 229, 2; 450; 470; 
503 
Syntax, Pi xccrswlo leo ee owe 
1S 23 AL 1 65a lem 
205; en 24 eeeOoe 
vocabulary, pp. xxix-xxx; p. 1; 2, 
4; 33 p.6; 8; pp. 49, 55, 61, 123; 
423, 2; 682, 7 
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See suggestions for translation and 
suggestions for understanding the 
thought in the Latin order 

mille, declension of, 753, 6 
months, names of, 384 
moods, 32 


-ne. See enclitic 
nominative, as subject, 12, 1; as 
predicate noun and adjective, 
Tie 2 Os 7371 
nonne in questions, 121, 11 
notebook, p. xxiii; 4, 2; Ap. 1 
nouns (See first declension, efc.), in 
predicate, 131, 2; 737 
numerals, 98, 3; 735, 3; 736 
cardinals, 736; Ap. 19 
ordinals, 736; Ap. 19 


ob, meaning of, 646 

object, direct, 12, 1; indirect, 205, 1; 
206 

order of words, 2,5; 12,1; 17; 54, 
Gumi Aalr 2004 205..0 

ordinal numerals, 736; Ap. 19 


participial stem, 343 
participial system, 343; 403, 5 
participles, in English, 706; 707; 710, 
3; in Latin, see present active, 
future active, and perfect passive 
participles 
passive voice, 30; 241, 4 
past perfect, 34 
of all conjugations, Ap. 23-24 
of first and second conjugations, 
active, 367, 1; 368; passive, 
403, 3 
of third and fourth conjugations, 
active and passive, 723, 3 
of sum, 414, 1 
past progressive, 34 (note) 
of all conjugations, Ap. 21 
of first and second conjugations, 
active, 274, 3; 275; passive, 286, 
1 PAey/ 
of third and fourth conjugations, 
active, 558; passive, 571 
of -id verbs, 619; of sum, 299, 1 
perfect, translation of, after postquam, 
ubi, simul ac, 667, 9 


‘personal pronouns, 54, 1; 


perfect indicative, 34 
of all conjugations, Ap. 22-23 
of the first conjugation, active, 342, 
1, 4; 344; passive, 381, 2; 382 
of the second conjugation, active, 
355, 1; 356; passive, 382; 394, 1 
of the third and fourth conjugations, 
active, 631, 1; passive, 382; 644, 2 
of sum, 414, 1 
meanings of, 342, 4; 344; com- 
pared with past progressive, 344 
perfect infinitive, active, 810, 10; 
837; passive, 834, 5; 837 
perfect passive participle, 343; 356 
modifying subject, in English, 707; 
in Latin, 469, 9; 704, 11; 708 
with modifying phrase, 548, 6; 584, 
Is) 608; 1-5 657, 65: 667, 4s 704, 
Le TOSis 135s 0s Oot 
perfect stem, 342, 1; 343 
perfect system, 343 
personal endings, active, 42, 1; pas- 
sive, 241, 4; perfect, 342, 1 
ba Ps 
18551 214N6s) 252, JeApaLS 
phrases, p. xxv; 416; 751 
place from which, 264; 633; 645 
place to which, 140; 141, 1; 165, 5; 
217% 25 6095 (6335— without..a 
preposition, 535, 3 
place where, 1; 229, 2; 264; 609; 
63835) 645E761054 
possession. See genitive 
possessive adjectives, 131, 4; 185, 2; 
491; omission of, 22, 3 
possum, conjugation of, 769; Ap. 26 
praenomina, Latin, 131, 3; 355, 4; 
427; 1 
predicate accusative, 737, 2 
predicate nominative, 131, 2; 737 
predicate nouns and adjectives, 
BIE AO 7G 
prefixes, ante and anti, 155, 3; as- 
similation of, 406; con-, force of, 
p. 416 (note) ; in English, 155, 3; 
255; in Latin verbs, 538; 725; 
772; with Latin roots in English, 
currere, 592, 3; dutcere, 561, 2; 
mittere, 634, 2; pellere, 786, 2; 
spirare, 277, 3; vertere, 659, 2; 
vidére, 301, 3 
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prepositions, 229, 2,7; Ap. 27, 28 
present active participle, in English, 
706,-707; in Latin, 810, 5; 834, 
4; 842, 7,9 
present indicative, 34 
of all conjugations, Ap. 20-21 
of first conjugation, active, 42, 1; 
43; passive, 241, 4 
of second conjugation, active, 43; 
passive, 241, 4 
of third and fourth conjugations, 
active, 557, 3, 4; 558; passive, 
By), abs. fsyal 
of -i6 verbs of the third conjuga- 
tion, 619 
of second conjugation distinguished 
from future of the third and 
fourth, 598 
of sum, 131, 1 
present infinitive. See infinitive 
present stem, 42, 1 
present system, 343 
principal parts, 343; 356; 637 
progressive verb forms, 34 
pronouns 
demonstrative (See hic, idem, ille, 
and is), Ap. 16 
intensive, 470; Ap. 17 
interrogative, 54,5; 111,2; 185,1; 
FAM 5 (LP, PAD ven AUS: JaXioys a7 
personals 54.1 We esol. 
OSe2525 PA peal: 
reflexive, 469, 5; 470; Ap. 15 
relative, 753, 3; 754; 755; Ap. 17 
pronunciation, pp. xxiv—-xxvi; Ap. 2 


quam, in comparisons, 514, 2; 657, 3; 
834, 13 

quantity, of syllables, Ap. 3; of 
vowels, p. xxvi; Ap. 2 

-que. See enclitic 

questions, with -ne, 42, 3; 
nonne, 121, 11 

qui, declension of, Ap. 17 

quis, declension of, Ap. 17 

quo, use of, 694 

quotations, p. xxv; 751 


with 


reference, books for, pp. xvi, 88, 103, 
116, 129, 135, 157 
reference, dative of, 522; 738 


reflexive adjective, 490, 4; 491 

reflexive pronouns, 469, 5; 470; Ap. 
15 

related Latin words 


groups of, 538s 5S8ls 653s) ale 
772; 800. See prefixes and 
suffixes 


See methods of studying, vocabulary 
relative pronoun, 704, 7; 723,5; 753, 
33 7545 (Apale 
agreement, 755 
referring to antecedent in the pre- 
ceding sentence, 795, 7,9; 810, 8; 
825, 3; 834, 9 
resemblances of English to Latin, 
133 74,43 11454 3133) 455244 Se 
B21, Os eien 
respect, ablative of, 644, 6 
review, word lists for, Ap. 4 
Roman agriculture, Il. 61, 217 
Roman amusements,  gladiatorial 
contests, 607; 608, 1, 2; Il. 321; 
races in circus, 262; 263, 4; 266, 
S 322735) 2A OS ale 4o6, Lose 4s 
Roman day, 141, 6 
Roman dress, bulla, 12, 4; Il. 12; 
calceus, 141, 33 Ik 795 stolaz 
22, 42 Il. 163 toga, 72, 63 He45: 
toga praetexta, p. 209; toga 
virilis, 413; Il. 210; tunica, 12,3; 
Il. 10 
Roman education, 22, 2; 120; 121, 
33 1723 (4700 > books, 121 ss 
Il. 68; tabella, 121, 9; Il. 69 
Roman Empire, extent, p. xiv; map, 
p. xiv; growth of, 452, 2; 502, 1; 
(maps) pp. 238, 266 
Roman family, 22, 2, 6; 439, 3; 
name, 131, 3; 427, 1; paedagégus, 
121, 2; slaves, 12,5; 87,4; 98, 1 
Roman Forum, Il. xii, xxi, 6, 147; 
285; 286, 2 
Roman furniture, 42, 2; cathedra, 
42523 lea amp 42. 2) lor 
ménsa and sella, 42, 2; Il. 24 
Roman house, appearance of an early, 
TeSsxviy atrium, 2 se let 
entrance, Il. 32; garden, Il. 93, 
98, 107; interior, Il. 24; janitor, 
229, 6; pergula, 121, 3; peri- 
Stylen 72, be 1084255 leeiplan 
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of, p. 119; tablinum, 228; II. 
DlvG-eetriclinigm) 2293 .0251> Dl 
130) villa; 1 55;57, 93) 98): 
walls, Il. 123 

Roman legends, Appius Claudius, p. 
279; Camillus and the School- 
master, p. 411; Castor and Pollux, 
p. 298; Caudine Forks, p. 391; 
Cincinnatus, p. 216; Cloelia, 
p. 432;  Coriolanus, p. 234; 
Cornelia, p. 253; Decius, p. 367; 
Fabii, p. 291; Fabius Maximus, 
p. 426; Fabricius, p. 267; Gauls 
in Rome, p. 285; Geese save 
Rome, p. 405; Horatii and 
Curiatii, p. 241; Horatius Cocles, 
pp. 157, 162; Manlius, p. 377; 
Mettus Curtius, p. 186; Papirius 
and Fabius, p. 384; Pyrrhus, 
pp. 259, 314; Regulus, p. 272; 
Romans in Defeat, p. 399; Rom- 
ulus and Remus, p. 220; Sabine 
Women, p. 418; Scaevola, pp. 
173, 180; Servius Tullius, p. 439; 
Sibylline Books, p. 248; Tarpeia, 
p. 213 

Roman meals, 252, 3-5, 7-9, 11, 12; 
baker’s shop, Il. 131, 154; bread, 
Il. 156 

Roman money, Il. 41; early, Il. 75 

Roman myths (Greek), Aeneas, 380, 
393; Daedalus and Icarus, 402; 
Perseus, Lessons 60-66 

Roman public life, consuls and dic- 
tator, 548,1; p. 216; fascés, 723, 
13; hostages, 834, 6; lictor, 723, 
13; Il. 45, 379; senate house, 
535, 8; tribinus, 723, 4 

Roman religion, gods, 195; harus- 
picés, 704, 2; Juno, 165, 3; sacri- 
fice, Il. 91; Sibylline books, 480, 
2; temple, 396, 4; Il. 89; Vestals, 
701 

Roman streets and transportation, 
vl BS Os} 103 UL Sis Sts ONC 
carriage, Il. 39; cisium, Il. 37; 
LOCtICA we llwovee nile olOp 75; 
miliarium, 459, 2; Il. 237; shops, 
HAM om LliexcKVillenoos OO 

Roman warfare, ariés, 590, 8; ar- 
mor, 151, 7; attack on a town, 


583, 589; ballista, 590, 7; Il. 
SIE camp 44 (ce Liecour coor 
catapulta, 590, 7; Il. 310; galea, 
151 ecladigswl5Sl s/s 64 
jamenta, 448, 5; Il. 228; lorica, 
448, 9; miles, Il. 83; pilum, 151, 
7; pluteus, 590, 6; sarcina, 448, 
WZ es229)ss SCOrpioy D9O,nss) Ll 
310; sctttum, 151, 7; testudo, 
590, 5; triumphus, 329; II. 169; 
turris, 590, 4; ‘Sunder the yoke,”’ 
[sey ths MiG Sey 

Roman writing, 121, 9; 241, 1; IL. 
69, 124 

Romance languages, p. xvii; p. 445 

See French, Italian, and Spanish 


sé in indirect statements, 795, 5; 810, 
DS Hp 
second conjugation, 43; Ap. 20 
See present indicative, etc. 
second declension, 87, 1; 
IGS tS BAUS, ie Bes) 
contracted genitive singular, 174, 1 
gender of, 152 
nouns of, in English, p. xxi; 87, 1; 
176, 4 
summary of, 230; Ap. 10 
separation, abl. of, 264; 459, 10; 645 
Spanish, 83; 45, 6 
stem of verbs, present, 343; perfect, 
342, 1; 343; participial, 343 
stories of words, abominable, 710, 2; 
adieu, 333, 3; alarm, 301, 2; al- 
bumen, 333, 4; antic, 9, 4; arena, 
p. xxi; auction, 320, 4; augur, 
710, 2; ceiling, 187, 2; Chester, 
452, 2; congregation, 266, 2; 
conjugation, 757, 3; contem- 
plate, 396, 4; cornucopia, 176, 2; 
fugacious, 551, 2; gladiolus, 155, 
2 habit lone shoOsts 8020, 04 
ignoramus, 371, 2; indolent, 648, 
3; insolent, 540, 3; integer, 472, 
2; interrogation point, 634, 3; 
janitor, 167, 2; jiminy, 570, 4; 
journal, 829, 3; lunatic, 199, 2; 
millennium, 685, 4; mint, 494, 4; 
money, 494, 4; omen, 710, 2; 
omnibus, 507, 3; pastor, 815, 2; 
pecuniary, 133, 3; preposterous, 


ill, Bie 
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439, 2; radish, 516, 2; recal- 
citrant, 143, 2; recipe, 839, 4; 
renaissance, 846, 3; reservoir, 
320, 3; salary, 516, 5; savage, 
208, 2; science, 786, 3; simile, 
799, 2; subjugate, 757, 4; sub- 
pocnay 461, 8S “tacit Z77, eZ: 
tandem~ loo ee sn togs. 9 74, O5 
trivial, 56, 4; umbrella, 176, 3; 
veto, 42, 1; vicinity, 846, 4; 
villain, 100, 3; Vincent, 601, 3; 
wall, 452, 3 
subject, three ideas in, 242 
subject of infinitive, 428; 784; 812 
subordinate clauses, 63, 5; 436, 1 
substantives, 165, 1; 667, 8 
suffixes 
English, 493; 507, 5; 561, 3; 621, 
Oi 1OD9NO's 79954: 815.15 
Latin, -bilis, 814; -ia or -tia, 346; 
-lentus, 507, 2; -or, 647; -dsus, 
493; -tas, 526; -tid, 550; -tor, 
506; -ttiidd, 560; -ulus, 439, 3 
suggestions for translation, p. xxxiii; 
is JhS PA (lS GE 7S Pee 
BR ees MOA. IBS BEE EE 
2) 299 igh 3083025) PD l62,) 180; 
667, 9; 682, 5; 693, 3,8; Ap. 4 
suggestions for understanding the 
thought in the Latin order, 
Po ees 2 ce pr 24 4 
D. sO OZ 4a pydoe WI 120 
oy (PAedonla ie MUL pe Ck” Teale 
Pamela ye GE ibs. yoy, Cisse aisles 
33 PAVE, PAS PAY, A. Io Pe) De 
286; 434202) Sol, Gis s04 74 
436, 1, 6; 768, 3 
See conjunctions 
sui, declension of, Ap. 15; use of, 470 
sum, present, 131, 1; past progres- 
sive, 299, 1; future, 330, 2; per- 
fect tenses, 414, 1; conjugation, 
Ap. 25 
summary of inflections, Ap. 10 
suus and eius, use of, 490, 4; 491 
syllables, quantity of, Ap. 3 


tense. See present indicative, etc. 
tense signs, past progressive, 274, 3; 
future, first and second conjuga- 


tions, 308, 1; 309, 2; future, 
third and fourth conjugations, 
598; past perfect active, 367, 1; 
368; future perfect active, 367, 4; 
368; summary, 369 
tenses in English, 34 
there, uses of, 299, 7 
third conjugation, 436, 3; 480, 5; 
523, LOS 5S) Apso 
See present indicative, eic. 
third declension, 330, 6; 
503; 504; Ap. 11 
gender of, 504 
nouns of, in English, p. xxi; 621, 4 
See i-stem nouns and adjectives 
time, ablative of, 97; 535, 2; 536; 645 
time how long, acc. of, 523, 3; 524 
to, with verbs of motion, 165, 5 
translation. See suggestions for trans- 
lation 
trés, declension of, 735, 3; 736; Ap. 14 
tu, declension of, Ap. 15 


502,- 35 


ubi, use of, 694 

unde, use of, 694 

unus, declension of, 704, 12; 736; 
Ap. 13 


values of Latin, p. 47 
verbs, 28-40 
agreement of, 12, 1 
conjugation of, Ap. 20 
personal endings, active, 42, 1; 
passive, 241, 4; perfect, 342, 1 
principal parts, 343; 356 
progressive meanings, 34 
stems, present, 343; perfect, 343; 
participial, 343 
tense signs, 369 
three elements of, 404 
See present indicative, etc. 
vocative, 98, 2; 330, 1 
voice, active, 30; passive, 30; no 
voice, 30; 131, 6; 242 
vowel changes in related words, 
Bisse (CANT Fe 
vowels, quantity of, p. xxvi; Ap. 2 


words to be distinguished, groups of, 
518; 593; 673; 758 
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